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TO THE 
STUDENTS IN DIVINITY 
IN THE OY 


UNIVERSITY. OF DUBLIN, }» 


eT DO GLE 


‘Vas following Discourses, originally composed 
with a view to your instruction; are now with the 
same design submitted to your more deliberate 
examination. ; 


In these latter days, Christianity seems destined 
to undergo a fiercer trial, than it has for many 
centuries experienced. Its defenders are called 
upon, not merely to resist the avowed invader, who 
assails the citadel from without, but the concealed 
and treacherous foe, who undermines: the works, 
or tampers with the garrison, within. The tem- 
porizmg Christian, who, under the mask of libe- 
tality, surrenders the fundamental doctrines of his 
creed; and the imposing Rationalist, who; by the 
illusions of a factitious resemblance, endéavours 

2, to 


il 


to substitute philosophy for the gospel; are ene- 
mies even more to be dreaded, than the declared 
and systematic Deist. The open attacks of the 
one, directed against the Evidences of christianity, 
have but served to strenghen the great outworks 
of our faith, by calling to its aid the united pow- 
ers of its adherents: whilst the machinations of 
the others, secretly employed against the Doctrines 
of our religion, threaten, by eluding the vigilance, 
and lulling the suspicions, of its friends, to sub- 
vert through fraud, what had been found impreg- 
nable by force. ‘To aid these machinations, a 
modern and depraved philosophy hath sent abroad 
its pernicious sophistries; infecting the sources 
of morality, and-enervating the powers of manly 
thought, and the better to effect these purposes, 
clad in those engaging colours, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to captivate the imaginations of 
young and ardent minds.—Against arts and ene- 
mies, such.as these, the most strenuous exertions 
of all who value the religion of Christ, are at 
this moment imperiously demanded. 


In what manner to prepare for this conflict, we 
are informed.on high authority. ' We are to take 
unto. us the whole armour of God—having on the 
breast-plate. of righteousness ; and our feet. shod: 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace: above: 
all; taking the shield of FAITH, wherewith -ae: 

shall 
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shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of ‘the 
wicked : and taking the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of ‘the spirit, which is THE WORD OF 
cop. These are the arms, which’aré to ensure us 
victory in the contest 


—and without ‘these’arms, 
we neither can, nor ought to stand. © A ‘conspi- 
racy the most deep and deadly has been formed 
against’ Christianity. The Powers of darkness 
have combined their mightiest efforts. If then the 
sentinels of the Gospel sleep upon their posts, if 
they donot instantly rouse to its defence, they are 
guilty of the blackest treason to’ their heavenly 
master :—there is no room for truce or accom- 
modation.—'T he Captain of our salvation has 
declared, that he that is not with him is againft 
him. ~The force of this declaration ‘is at this day 
peculiarly manifest—it is now become necessary, 
that a broad and distinct line should be drawn, 
between those who truly acknowledge the autho- 
rity of revelation, and those who, whilst they 
wear the semblance of Christians, but lend the 
more: effectual support to the enemies of ‘Christi- 
anity. et 


These reflections, though befitting all who pro. 
fess the religion of Christ, press peculiarly on 
those, who are destined to teach and to enforce 
his word. To you, my young friends, who look 
forward to the clerical office, they are important 
| beyond 
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beyond. description: and if .allowed their due 
weight upon your minds, they cannot fail. to 
stimulate to the most zealous and effectual ex- 
ertions.in your pursuit..of sacred knowledge. 
Already, indeed, has.a more. enlivened spirit of 
religious. inquiry, been manifested amongst you. 
To promote that spirit, and to supply some ad- 
ditional. security against the prevailing delusions 
of the day, these discourses on the doctrines of 
Atonement and Sacrifice, against which, above all 
others, the Deist, and the Rationalizing Christi- 
an, direct their attacks, were originally deliver- 
ed,.-and are now published. 


2 The death ahetctecd for their publication, by 
the existing divinity classes, had been long since 
complied with, but for the addition of certain 
arduous Academic duties to the ordinary engage- 
ments of the Author’s Collegiate situation———to 
those who are so well acquainted with the Ja- 
borious employment, which those duties and en- 
gagements necessarily impose, no apology can be 
requisite on the ground of delay. More than 
twelve months have elapsed, since the greater 
part of these sheets were committed to the press : 
and the prosecution of the subject, has: been un- 
avoidably suspended during a considerable portion 
of the intervening period. 


The 
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The form, in which the work isnow presented, 
seems more to require explanation. The. first 
design extended only, to the publication of the 
two discourses, with a few .occasional.and .sup- 
plementary remarks : and on this plan, the. ser- 
mons were sent to press. - But on farther .consi- 
deration, it’ appeared adviseable to. enter into a 
more accurate, and extensive, examination of the 
subject :,even though a short text should thereby 
be contrasted with a disproportionate body of © 
Notes.—The great vice of the present day; is a 
presumptuous | precipitancy- of judgment : and 
there isnothing, from which the cause of Chris- 
_tianity, as well as of general, knowledge, has 
suffered more severely, than from that impatience 
of investigation, and that confidence of decision 
upon hasty and partial views, which. mark the 
literary character, of an age, undeseryedly ex- 
tolled for its improvements in reasoning and phi- 
Josophy. A false taste in morals, is naturally con- 

nected -with a false taste in literature and the 
| period of vicious dissipation, is not likely to prove - 


the era of sober, dispassionate, and careful, en- 
quiry. There is, however, no short way to 
truth. The nature of things will not accommo- 
date itself, to the laziness, the interests, or the 
vices of men. The paths which lead to know- 
ledge are unalterably fixed, and can be traced, 
only by slow and cautious steps. 

From 
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From these considerations, it was judged expedi- 
ent to reduce the subject of these discourses, and 
the crude and superficial reasonings which have 
of late been exercised upon it, to a stricter and 
more minute test of enquiry. For this purpose, 
the present plan has been adopted, as the best 
suited’ to that exactness of critical investigation, 
which is due to the importance of the subject : 
and as the most fitly calculated, to direct 
the thoughts of ‘the student, to the most use- 
ful topics of enquiry, and the most profitable 
sources of information :—and such a plan I have 
little doubt, will be favourably received by those, 
whose minds trained in the habits of close deduc- 
tion, and exercised in the “researches of accurate 
science, cannot but be readily disposed to accept, 
in the place of general assertion and plausible de- 
clamation, a careful review of facts, and a cauti- 
ous examination of scripture. 


One circumstance, which is of no mean value 
in the method here pursued, is that it enables us, 
without interrupting the thread of enquiry, to 
canvass and appreciate the pretensions of certain 
modern writers, whose high tone of self-admira- 
tion, and loud vauntings of superior knowledge, 
have been but too successful in obtaining for them 
a partial, and temporary, ascendancy in public 
opinion; and who have employed the influence 

derived 
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derived from that ascendancy, ‘to weaken the 
truths of Christianity, and to sap the dearest in- 
terests.of man. I trust that you, my young rea- 
ders, will see enough in the M/ustrations accom- 
panying these discourses, to convince ~you of. the 
emptiness of their claims to that superiority, which, 
did they possess it, would be applied to purposes 
so injurious. You will probably see sufficient 
reason to pronounce, that their pretensions to phi- 
losophic distinction, and their claims’ to. critical 
pre-eminence, stand on no better grounds, than 
their assumption of the exclusive. profession of a 
pure Christianity. The confident and overbear- 
ing language of such men, you will then regard 
as you ought: and from the review of their rea- 
sonings, and the detail of their religious opinions, 
you will naturally be led to feel the full value of 
the duly regulated discipline of the youthful un- 
derftanding, in those severer exercises of scientific 
study, which give vigour to the intellect, and 
steadiness to the judgment ; and the still greater 
value, of that early reverence for the mysterious 
sublimities of religion, which teaches the humility 
becoming man’s highest powers, when directed to 
the yet higher things of God.—The half learn- 
ing of modern times, has been the fruitful pa- 
rent, of multiplied evils: and itis not without 
good cause, that the innovating theorist of the pre- 
fent. day, makes it his first object to abridge the 
| work 
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work of education, and under the pretence of in- 
troducing a system of more immediate practical 
utility, to exclude that wholesome discipline, 
and regular institution, which are essential to con- 
duct the faculties of the young mind, to sound 
and manly strength. 


I cannot conclude this prefatory address, without 
indulging in the gratifying reflection, that whilst 
the deceptions of wit, and the fascinations of 
eloquence, combined with a wily sophistry, and 
an imposing confidence, have but too frequently 
produced their pernicious effects to the detriment 
of atrue christian faith, on the minds of the 
inexperienced, and unreflecting ; these audacious 
attempts have seldom found, in this place, any other 
reception, than that of contempt and aversion— 
and fo long as the Students of this Seminary, in- 
tended for the office of the ministry, continue to 
evince the same serious attention to religious sub- 
jects, which has of late years so honourably dis- 
tinguished numbers of your body, and so profi- 
tably rewarded the zealous labours of your in- 
structors in sacred literature, Christianity will have 
little to fear in this land from such attempts. 


That you may gloriously persevere in these 
laudable efforts to attain the most useful of all 
learning, and in the conscientious endeavour to 

qualify 
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qualify yourselves for the due discharge of the 
most momentous of all duties that so the work 
of God may not suffer in your hands ; but that, 
being judged fit dispensers of that wisdom which is 
from above, you may hereafter be enabled to turn 
many to righteousness, and finally to obtain the re- 
compence of the good and faithful servants of 
Christ, is the ardent wish and prayer, of your 
very sincere friend, 


THE AUTHOR. 
_ APRIL 22; 1801. 
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SERMON LI. 


~—= 3 © 6 @ISIOD1O@eve-—- 


1 Cor. 1-23, 24.— 


S* But we preach curisv cRucrFrreD, unto the fews 
a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; but unto them which are called—cuRIst, 
the power of cop, and the wisdom of cov.” 


‘Tuat the sublime mystery of the Redempti- 
on, should have escaped the comprehension, both 
of the Jew, and of the Greek—that a Crucified 
Saviour, should have given offence, to the world- 
ly expectant of a Triumphant Messiah; whilst 
the proud philosopher of the schools, turned with 
disdain, from the humiliating doctrine, which pro- 
claimed the insufficiency of human reason, and 
threatened to bend its aspiring head before the 
foot of the Cross—was an event, which the ma- 
tured growth of national prejudice, on the one 
3 OEE B hand 
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hand, and the habits of contentious discussion, aid- 
ed by a depraved moral system, on the other, 
might, in the natural course of things, have been 
expected to produce. That the Son of God had 
descended from Heaven—that he had disrobed 
himself * of the Glory, which. he had with the 
Father, before the world began—that he had 
assumed the form, of the humblest, and most de- 
graded, of men—and submitting to a life of re- 
proach, and want, and sorrow, had closed the 
scene, with a death of ignominy, and torture— 
and that, through this voluntary degradation and 
suffering, a way of reconciliation with the Supreme 
Being, had been opened to the whole human 
race; and an atonement made, for those trans- 
gressions, from the punishment of which unassist~ 
ed reason could have devifed no means of escape— 
thefe are truths, which prejudice and pride could 
not fail, at alltimes, to have rejected—and these 
are truths, to which the irreligion and self-suffici- 
ency of the prefent day, oppose obstacles, not lefs 
imsurmountable than those, which the prejudice of 
the Jew, and the philosophy of the Greek pre- 
sented, in the age of the Apostle———for, at this 
day, when we boaft a wider diffusion of learning, 
and more extensive acquirements of moral know- 
ledge, do we not find thefe fundamental truths of 
Revelation questioned?——do we not see the haugh- 

tiness 
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tiness of lettered scepticism, prefuming to reject 
‘the proffered terms of Salvation, because it can- 
not trace, with the finger of human science, the 
connexion between the cross of Christ and the 
redemption of manp. 
presumptuous, aspirings after knowledge placed 
beyond human reach, we are commanded to preach 
OHRIST CrucIFIED; which however it may, 


but to these vain, and 


the self-fancied wise ones of this world, appear 
foolishnefs, is yet, to those who will humble their 
understanding to the dispensations of the Almighty, 
the grandest display of the divine perfections~ 
Christ, the power of God, and the wi ee of 
God.— 


To us also, my Brethren, who profess a con- 
wiction of -this truth; and who are called on by 
the return of this day, more particularly ? 
recollect the great work of Salvation, wrought 
out for us by the memorable event which it re- 
cords, it may not be unprofitable, to take a fhort 
view of the objections, that have been urged 
against this fundamental? doctrine ‘of our reli- 
gion—-that so we may the better discern: those 
snares, which befet the Christian path—and being 
guarded against the obstructions, which are insi- 
diously raised, against that true and gospel faith, 
whereby. alone we can hope for acceptance and 

B2 happiness, 
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happiness, we may be able to place the great pil- 
lar of our hopes, upon a Basis, which no force 
can shake, and no art can undermine. 


In the confideration of this fubject, which every 
Christian must deem most highly deserving 
the closest examination, our attention should be 
directed to two different classes of objectors— 
thofe, who deny the necessity of any mediation 
whatever; and thofe, who question the particu- 
lar nature of that mediation, which has been 
appointed, whilst the Deist, on the one hand, 
ridicules the very notion of a Mediator—and the 
philosophising Christian, on the other, fashions it 
to his own hypothesis, we are called on to vindi- 
cate the word of truth, from the injurious attacks 
of both—and carefully to secure it, not only 
against the open assaults of its avowed enemies, 
but against the more dangerous misrepresentati- 
ons, of its false, or mistaken, friends. 


The objections, which are peculiar to. the 
former, are upon this subject, of the same des- 
cription with those, which they bring against 
every other part of Revelation—bearing with 
equal force, against the system of Natural Re- 
ligion, which they support, as against the doc- 
trines of Revealed Religion, which they oppose 
—and indeed, this single circumstance, if weigh- 

ed 
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ed with candour and reflexion-—that is, if the 
Deist were truly the Philosopher he pretends 
to be,—might suffice to convince him of his 
error—for the closeness of the analogy, between 
the works of Nature and the word of the Gos- 
pel, being found to be such, that every blow, 
which is aimed at the one, rebounds with undi- 
minished force against the other: the conviction 
of their common origin, must be the inference of 
unbiassed understanding. 


Thus, when in the outset of his argument; 
the Deift tells us—that as obedience must be 
the object of God’s approbation, and disobe- 
dience the ground of his displeasure; it must 
follow, by natural consequence, that when 
Men have transgressed the divine commands, 
repentance and amendment of life will place 
them, in the same situation, as if they had 
never offended—he does not recollect, that actual 
experience of the course of Nature, directly con- 
tradicts the assertion—and that, in the common 
occurrences of life, the man, who by intemper- 
ance, and voluptuousness, has injured his charac- 
ter, his fortune, and his health, does not find 
himself instantly restored to the full enjoyment 
of these blessings, on repenting of his past mis- 
conduct, and determining on future amendment— 
vow if the attributes of the Deity demand, that 

the 
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the punishment should not outlive the crime; on 
what ground shall we justify this temporal dispen- 
sation?—the difference in degree, cannot affeé 
the question inthe least—it matters not, whether 
the punishment be of long, or of short duration ; 
whether in this world, or the next—if the justice, 
or the goodness of God, require, that punish- 
ment should not be inflicted, when repentance 
has taken place; it must be a violation of those 
attributes, to permit any punishment whatever, 
the most slight, or the most transient nor will it 
avail to say, that the evils of this life attendant 
upon vice, are the effects of- an established con- 
stitution, and follow im the way of natural con- 
sequence—is not that established constitution 
itself, the effect of the divine decree; and are 
not its several operations, as much the appoit- 
ment of its Almighty framer, as if they had 
individually flowed from his immediate direc- 
tion? but befides, what reason have we to sup- 
pose, that God’s treatment of us in a future state, 
will not be of the same nature as wé find it in 
this—according to established rules, and in the 
way of natural consequence many circumstances 
might be urged, on the contrary, to evince the like- 
lihood that it will—but this is not necessary to our 


present purpose—it is sufficient, that the Deist 
cannot prove that it will not—our experience of the 
present 
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present state of things evinces, that indemnity is 
not the consequence of repentance, here—can he 
adduce a counter-experience to shew, that it will, 
hereafter ? 
not then necessarily concerned, in virtue of the sin- 
ners repentance, to remove all evil consequent upon 
fin in the next life, or else the arrangement of events 
in. this, has not been regulated by the dictates of 
-, justice and goodness—if the Deist admits the 
latter, what becomes of his Natural Religion ? 


the justice and goodness of God are 


Now let us enquire, whether the conclusions of 
abstract reasoning, will coincide with the deduc- 
tions of experience if obedience be at all times 
our duty, im what way can present repentance 


release us from the punishment of former trans- 


eressions  *——can repentance annihilate, what is 
past '—or, can we do more, by present obedience, 
than acquit. ourselves of present obligation ?—or, 
does the contrition we experience, added to the 
positive duties we discharge, constitute a surplus- 
age of merit, which may be transferred to the re- 
duction of our former demerit ?—and is the justifi- 
cation of the Philosopher, who is too enlightened 
to be a Christian, to be built, after all, upon the 
absurdities of supererogation ?>— 


““we may as 
well aflirm,’’ says a learned Divine, ‘* that our 
former obedience atones for our present sins, 
as 
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as that our present obedience makes amends 
for antecedent transgressions’*—and it is with 
a peculiar ill grace, that this sufficiency of re- 
pentance is urged by those, who deny the pos- 
sible efficacy of Christ’s mediation; since the 
ground, on which they deny the latter, equally 
serves for the rejection of the former—the ne- 
cessary connexion, between the merits of one 
being, and the acquittal of another, not being 
less conceivable, than that, between obedience 
at one time, and the forgiveness of disobedience 
at another. . 


Since then, upon the whole, experience (as far 
as it extends) goes to prove, the natural ineflica- 
cy of repentance, to remove the effects of past 
transgressions; and the abstract reason of the 
thing, can furnish no link, whereby to connect 
present obedience, with forgiveness of former 
sins—it follows, that however the contemplation 
of God’s infinite goodness and love, might excite 
some faint hope, that mercy would be extended 
to the sincerely penitent, the animating certainty 
of this momentous truth, without which the reli- 
gious sense can have no place, must be derived 
from the express communication of the Deity 
alone. * 


But 
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But it is yet urged by thofe, who would mea- 
sure the proceedings ‘of divine wisdom, by the 
standard of their own reason; that admitting the 
necessity of a. Revelation on this subject, it had 
been sufficient for the Deity, to have made known 
to man his benevolent intention—the circuitous 
apparatus of the scheme of redemption, must 
have been superfluous, for the purpose of tescu- 
ing the world, from the terrors and dominion of 
sin; when this might have been effected, ina 
way infinitely more simple, and intelligible, and 
better calculated to excite our gratitude and love, 
merely by proclaiming to mankind a free pardon, 
and perfect indemnity, on condition of repentance, 
and amendment. 


_ To the difputer, who would thus prefcribe to 
God the mode, by which he may best conduct 
his creatures to happiness, we might as before re- 
ply, by the application of his own argument, to 
the courfe of ordinary events—and we might de- 
mand of him to inform us, wherefore the Deity 
fhould have left the sustenance of life, depending 
on the tedious process of human labour and con- 
trivance, in rearing froma fmall feed, and con- 
ducting to the perfection fitting it for the ufe of 
man, the necessary article of nourishment; when 
the end might have been at once accomplish- 
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ed, by its instantaneous production—and will he 
contend, that bread has not been ordained for the 
support of man; because that, instead of the pre- 
sent circuitous mode of its production, it might 
have been rained down from Heaven, like the 
manna in the wilderness?—on grounds such as 
these, the Philosopher (as he wishes to be called) 
may fafely be allowed, to object to the notion, of 
forgiveness by a Mediator. 


With respect to every fuch objection as this, 
it may be well, once for all, to make this gene- 
ral observation—we find, from the whole course 
of nature, that God governs the world, not by 
independent acts, but by_ connected system—the 
instruments which he employs, in the ordinary 
works of his Providence, are not physically ne- 
cessary to his operations—he might have acted 
without them, if he pleased—“ he might, for in- 
stance, have created all men, without the inter- 
vention of parents—but where then had been the 
beneficial connexion between parents and children ? 
and the numerous advantages refulting to human 
society, from such connexion?—the difficulty 
lies here—the uses, arising from the connexions of 
Gods acts, may be various’”—and such are the 
pregnancies of his works, that a single act may 
answer a prodigious variety of purposes—of these 

several 
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several purposes we are, for the most part, igno- 
rant: and from this ignorance are derived, most 
of our weak objections, against the ways of his 
- Providence; whilst we foolishly presume, that, 
like human agents, he has but one end in view. © 


This obfervation we shall find of use, in our 
examination of the remaining arguments, adduced 
by the Deist, on the prefent subject—and there 
is none to which it more forcibly applies, than that, 
by which he endeavours to prove, the notion of 
a Mediator, inconsistent with the divine im- 
mutability 


it is either, says he,’ agreeable 
to the will of God, to grant salvation on repen- 
tance, and then he wil/ grant it, without a Me- 
diator—or it is not agreeable to his will, and 
then.a Mediator can be of no avail, unless we ad- 
mit the mutability of the divine decrees. 


But the objector is not perhaps aware, how 
far this reasoning will extend—let us try it in the 
case of prayer— 


all such things, as are agreea- 
ble to the will of God, must be accomplished, 
whether we pray or not, and therefore our prays 
ers are useless, unless they be supposed to have | 
a power of altering his will 


and indeed, with 
equal conclusiveness it might. be. proved, that 
Repentance itself must be unnecessary—for if it 
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be fit our sins should be forgiven, God will 
forgive us without repentance—and if it be unfit, 
repentance can be of no avail. ° 


The error in all thefe conclusions is the same5 
it consists in mistaking a conditional for an abso-. 
lute decree; and in supposing God to ordain an 
end unalterably, without ‘any concern as to the 
intermediate steps, whereby that end is to be ac- 
complished—whereas the manner is sometimes as 
necessary as the act proposed—so that if not done 
in that particular way, it would not have been 
done at all—of this observation, abundant illus- 
tration may be derived, as well from natural, as 
“¢ thus we know from 


from revealed religion 
natural religion, that it is agreeable to the will of 
God, that the distresses of mankind sheuld be 
relieved—and yet we sce the destitute, from a 
wise constitution of Providence, left to the pre- 
carious benevolence of their fellow-men—and if 
not relieved by them, they are not relieved at 
all——in like manner in Revelation, in the case 
of Naaman the Syrian, we find that God was wil- 
ling he fhould be healed of his Leprosy, but yet 
he was not willing that it fhould be done, except 
in one particular manner—Abana and Pharpar 
were as famous as any of the rivers of Israel— 
could he not wash in them, and be clean ?— 

certainly 
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certainly he might, if the design of God had 
been nomore than to heal him—or it might have 
been done without any washine at all—but the 
healing was not the only design of God, nor the 
most important—the manner of the cure was of. 
more consequence in the moral-designs of God, 
than the cure itself—the effect being produced, 
for the sake of manifesting to the whole Kingdom 
of Syria, the great power of the God of Israel, 
by which the cure was performed”’———and in like 
manner, though God willed, that the penitent 
sinner should receive forgiveness; we may see good 
reason, why, agreeably to his usual proceeding, he 
might will it to be granted, only in one particular 
manner—through the intervention of a Media- 
tor. ° 


Although in the present stage of the subject, 
in which we are concerned with the objections 
of the pr1st, the argument fhould be confined to 
the deductions of natural reason; yet I have added 
the inftance from Revelation, because, strange to 
say, some who assume the name of Christians, and 
profess not altogether to discard the written word 
of Revelation, adopt the very principle, which 
we have just examined—for what are the doc- 
trines of that description of Christians, in the sister 
Kingdom,*° who glory in having brought down 

the 
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the high things of God, to the level of man’s un- 
derstanding -+—+—-That Christ was a person sent 
into the world, to promulgate the will of God— 
to communicate new lights, on the. subject of re- 
ligious duties—by his life, to set us an example of 
pérfett obedience—by his death, to manifest his 
sincerity——and by his resurrection, to convince us 
of the great truth, he had been commissioned to 
teach-our’ rising again to a future life——this, 
say they, is the sum and substance of Christiani-_ 
ty—it furnishes a purer morality, and more ope- 
rative enforcement—its morality more pure, as 
built on juster notions of the divine nature—and 
its enforcement more operative, as. founded on a 
certainty of a state of retribution * t omeand is then 
Christianity nothing, but a new and more formal 
promulgation, of the religion of Nature ?—is the 
death of Christ, but an attestation of his truth ?>— 
and are we, after all, left to our own merit for 
acceptance; and obliged to trust for our Salvati- 
then, 
indeed, has the great Author of our Religion, in 
vain submitted to the agonies of the cross; if af- 


on, to the perfection of our obedience ?. 


ter having given to mankind a law, which leaves 
them less excusable in their transgressions, he has 
left them to be judged by the rigor of that Law, 
and to stand or fall by their own personal de- 
serts. 


It 
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It is said, indeed, that as by this new dispensa- 
tion, the certainty of pardon on repentance, has 
_ been made known; mankind has been informed 

of all, that is essential in the doétrine of media- 
tion 


but granting, that no more was in- 
tended to be conveyed, than the sufficiency of 
repentance; yet it remains to be considered, iz 
what way that repentance was likely to be 
brought about—was the bare declaration, that 
God would forgive the repentant sinner, suffici- 
ent to ensure his amendment ?—or was it not 
rather calculated, to render him easy under guilt, 
from the facility of reconciliation ?—what was 
there to alarm, to rouse, the sinner, from the 
apathy of habitual transgression f—what was there 
to make that impression, which the nature of 
Shall we 
say, that the grateful sense of divine mercy 


God’s moral government demands ? 


would be sufficient; and that the generous feel- 
ings of our nature, awakened by the supreme 
- goodness, would have secured our obedience ? 
that is, shall we say, thatthe love of virtue, and 
of right, would have maintained man in his alle- 
giance?——and have we not, then, had abundant 
experience, of what man can do’ when left to” 
his own exertions, to be cured of such vain and 
idle fancies —What is the history of man, from 
the creation to the time-of Christ, but a conti- 

nued 
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nued trial of his natural strength ?—and what 
has been the moral of that history, but that man 
is strong, only as he feels himself weak '—strong, 
only as he feels, that his nature is corrupt, and 
from a consciousness of that corruption, is 


led to place his whole reliance upon God? 
What is the description, which the Apostle of 
the Gentiles has left us, of the state of the 
world, at the coming of our Saviour !—being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wick- 
edness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant breakers, with 
out natural affection, implacable, unmerciful—who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only 
do the-same, but have pleafure in them that d 
them.} ef | . 


Here were the fruits of that natural goodness 
of the human heart, which is the favourite theme, 
and fundamental principle, with that class of 
Christians, with whom we are at present con- 


cerned and have we not then, had full expe- 


t Rom. im—z9, 30, 31, 32. 


riment, 


ad 
riment, of our natural powers? *?.and shall we 
yet have the madness, to fly back to our own 
sufficiency, and our own merits, and turn away 
from that gracious support, which is offered to 
us, through the mediation of Christ ?- 
lost as men were, at the time Christ ‘appeared, 


hoe 


to all sense of true Religion—lost as they must 
be to it, at all times, when left to a proud confi- 
dence in their own sufficiency; nothing short of 
a strong, and salutary terror, couldawaken them 
to virtue—without some striking expression of 
God’s abhorrence of sin, which might work pow- 
erfully on the imagination, and the heart, what 
could prove a sufficient counteraction, to the vio- 
lent impulse of natural passions? what, to the 
entailed depravation, which the history of man, 
no less than the voice.of Revelation, pronounces te 
Besides, 
without a full and adequate sense of guilt, the 


have infected the whole human race? 


very notion of forgiveness, as it relates to us, is 
unintelligible—we can have no idea of forgive- 
ness, unless conscious of something to be for- 
given—ignorant of our forgiveness, we remain 
ignorant of that goodness which confers it—and 
thus, without some proof of God’s hatred for 
siN, we remain unacquainted with the greatness 
of his love. 
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‘The simple promulgation then, of forgiveness on 
repentance, could not answer the purpose—merely 
to know the condition could avail nothing—an in- 
ducement, of sufficient force to ensure its fulfil- 
ment, was essential the system of sufficiency 
had been fully tried, to satisfy mankind of its 
folly—it was now time to introduce a new system, 
the’ system of Aumility—and for this purpose, 
what expedient could have been devised more suit- 
able, than that which has been adopted -—the 
sacrifice of the Son of God, for the sins of 
men—proclaiming to the world, by the great- 
ness of the ransom, the immensity of the guilt ** 
—and thence at the same time, evincing, in the 
most-fearful manner, God’s utter abhorrence of 
sin, in requiring such expiation; and the infinity 


ef his love, in appointing it. 


To this expedient for man’s salvation, though 
it be the clear and express language of Scripture, 
| have as yet sought no support, from the autho- 
rity of Scripture itself{—having hitherto had to 
contend, with the Deist, who denies all Revela- 
tion; and the pretended Christian who, rationaliz- 
ing away its substance, finds it a mere moral sys- 
tem, and can discover in it no trace of a Re. 
deemer: to urge the declarations of Scripture, 
as to the particular nature of redemption, would 

be 
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be to no purpose—its authority disclaimed by the 
one, and evaded by the other, each becomes. un- 
assailable on any ground, but. that which he 
has chosen for himself—the ground of general 
reason. 


But, we come now to consider the objections, 
of a class of Christians who, as they profess. to 
derive their arguments from the language and 
meaning of Scripture,** will enable us to try the 
subject of our discussion, by the only true stand- 
ard, the word of Revelation—and indeed, it 
were most sincerely to be wished, that the doc- 
trines of Scripture, were at all times collected, 
purely from the Scripture itself—and that precon- 
ceived notions, and arbitrary theories were not 
first to be formed, and then the Scripture pressed 
into the service of each fanciful dogma if 
God has vouchsafed a Revelation, has he not 
thereby imposed. a duty of submitting our under- 
standings to’ its perfect. wisdom ?—Shall weak, 
short-sighted man, presume to say? ‘* If I find 
the discoveries, of Revelation, correspond to my 
“notions of what is right and, fit, I will admit them 
—but if they donot, I am sure they cannot be 
the genuine sense of Scripture—and I am sure of 


it, on this principle, that the wisdom of God 
cannot disagree with itself,’’——-that is, to express 
AOR eso it 
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it truly, that the wisdom of God, cannot but 
agree, with what this judge of the actions of the 
Almighty, deems it wise for him to do—the lan- 
euage of Scripture must then, by every possible 
refinement, be made to surrender its fair, and 
natural meaning, to this predetermination of its 
the word of Revelation thus 


necessary import 
pared down to the puny dimensions of human 


reason; how differs the Christian from the Deist ? 
the only difference is this—that whilst the one 
denies, that God has given us a Revelation,—the 
other, compelled by evidence to receive it, endea- 
vours to render it of no effect—but in both, there 
is the same self-sufliciency, the same pride of un- 
derstanding, that would erect itself on the ground 
of human reason, and disdains to accept the di- 
vine favours, on any condition, but its own—in 
both in short, the very characteristic of a Chris- 


tian spirit is wanting—HumiLitry for in 


what consists the entire of Christianity, but in 
this, that feeling an utter incapacity to work out 
our own salvation, we submit our whole-selves, 
our hearts, and our understandings, to the divine 
disposal—and relying on God’s gracious assistance, 
| red to our honest endeavours to obtain it, 
through the mediation of Christ Jesus, we look 
up to him, and to him alone, for safety >—nay, 
what is the very notion of religion, but this hum- 
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ble reliance upon God ?>—take this away, and we 
become a race of independent beings, claiming as 
a debt, the reward of our good works* *——a sort 
of contracting party with the Almighty, contri- 
buting nought to his glory, but anxious to main- 
tain our own independence, and our own rights— 
and is it not, to subdue this rebellious spirit, 
which is necessarily at war with Virtue, and with 
God, that Christianity has been introduced ?— 
does not every page of Revelation, peremptorily 
pronounce this; and yet, shall we exercise this 
spirit, even upon Christianity itself ?—assuredly, © 
if we do; if, on the contrary, our pride of un- 
derstanding, and self-sufficiency of reason, are 
not made to prostrate themselves before the aw- 
fully mysterious truths of Revelation—if we do 
not bring down the rebellious spirit of our nature, 


to confess, that the wisdom of man is but fool- 


ishness with God—we may bear the name of 


Christians, but we want the essence of Christia- 


nity. 


‘These observations, though they apply, in their 
full extent, only to those who reduce Christianity, 
to a system purely rational; yet are, in a certain 
degree, applicable to the description of Christians, 
whose notion of Redemption we now come to 
consider—-for what but a preconceived theory, to 


which 
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which Scripture had been compelled to yield its 
obvious and genuine signification, could ever have 
led to the opinion, that in the death of Christ, 
there was no expiation for sin; that the word sa- 
crifice has been used, by the writers of the New 
Testament, merely in a figurative sense; and 
that the whole doctrine of the Redemption, 
amounts but to this?——‘* that God, willing to 
pardon repentant sinners, and at the same time 
willing to do it, only in that way, which would 
best promote the cause of virtue, appointed that 
Jesus Christ should come into the world—and 
that 4e, having taught the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel—having passed a life of exemplary virtue 
—having endured many sufferings, and finally 
death itself, to prove his truth, and perfect his 
obedience—and having risen again, to manifest 
the certainty of a future state—not only, by his 
example, proposed to mankind a pattern for imi- 
tation; but, by the merits of his obedience, ob- 
tained through his intercession, as a reward, a 
kingdom or government over the world, whereby ° 
he is enabled, to bestow pardon, and final happi- 
ness, upon all who will accept them, on the terms 
of sincere repentance’’’ °-——-that is, in other words, 
we receive salvation, through a Mediator—the 
mediation conducted, through intercession—and 
that 
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that intercession successful, in recompence of the 
meritorious obedience of our Redeemer. 


Here indeed, we find the notion of redemption 
admitted—but in setting up, for this purpose, the 
doctrine of pure intercession, i opposition to that 
of atonement, we shall perhaps discover, when pro- 
perly examined, some small tincture of that mode 
of reasoning, which as we have seen, has led 
the modern Socinian to contend against the idea 
of Redemption at large; and the Deist, ee 
that of Revelation itself. 


- For the present, let us confine our attention, to 

_ the objections, which the patrons of this new sys- 
tem, bring against the principle of atonement, as 
set forth in the doctrines of that church, to which 
we more immediately belong as to those, 
which are founded in views of general reason, a 
little reflexion will convince.us, that there is not 
one, which can be alleged against the latter, that 
may not be urged, with equal force, against the © 
former—not a single difficulty, with which it is 
attempted to encumber the one, that does not 
equally embarrass the other this having been 
evinced, we shall then see, how little reason there 
was, for relinquishing the plain and natural mean- 
‘ing of Scripture; and for opening the door, to 
a latitude 
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a latitude of interpretation, in which it is but too 
much the fashion to indulge at the present day, 
and which if persevered in, must render the word 
of God, a nullity. 


The first, and most important of the objecti- 
ons, we have now to consider, is that which re- 
presents the doctrine of atonement, as founded on 
the divine implacability—since, say they, it sup- 
poses, that to appease the rigid justice of God, it 
was requifite that punishment should be inflicted ; 
and that, consequently, the sinner could not by any — 
means have been released, had not Christ suffer- 
ed in his stead’’ Were this a faithful state- 
ment of the doctrine of atonement, there had in- 
deed been just ground for the objection—but that 
this is not the fair representation of candid truth, 
let the objector feel, by the application of the 
same mode of reasoning, to the system he up- 
holds——if it was necessary for the forgiveness of 
man, that Christ should suffer; and through the 
merits of his obedience, and as the fruit of his 


intercession, obtain the power of granting that 
forgiveness—does it not follow, that had not 
Christ thus suffered, and interceded, we could 
not have been forgiven ?—and has /e not then, 
as it were, taken us out of the hands of a severe 
and strict judge; and is it not to Aim alone we owe 

our 
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our pardon ?———here the aroument is exactly pa- 
rallel, andthe objection of implacability equally 
applies—now what is the answer ?—+—* that al- 
though. ‘it is through the merits ‘and intercession 
of Christ; that we are forgiven; yet they were 
not the procuring cause, but the means, by which 
God,. originally disposed to forgive, thought it 
right to bestow his pardon’’—let then the word 
intercession be changed for sacrifice, and see whe- 
ther the answer ‘be ‘not equally conclufive. 


The’ sacrifice of Christ was never deemed by 
any, who didnot wish to calumniate the doctrine 
of atonement, to have made God placéable, but 


merely viewed‘ as the. means, appointed by divine 


wisdom, by which to bestow forgiveness—and 
agreeably to this, do we not find this sacrifice 
every where spoken of, as ordained by God him- 
self ?—God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should: not perish, but have everlasting life |—and 
herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins *—and again we are told, that * we 
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are redeemed—with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a Lamb without blemish, and without 
spot—who verily was fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world §—and again, — that 
Christ is the -Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world when then, the notion 
of the efficiency of the sacrifice of Christ, con- 
tained in the doctrine of atonement, stands pre- 
cisely on the same foundation, with that of pure 
interceflion—merely as the means, whereby God 
has thought fit to grant his favour and gracious 
aid to repentant sinners, and to fulfil that merciful 
intention, which he had at all times entertained 
towards his fallen creatures—and when, by the 
same sort of representation, the charge of impla- 
cability in the Divine Being, is as applicable to 
the one scheme, as to the other—that is, when 
it is a calumny most foully cast upon both: we 
may estimate, with what candour this has been 
made, by those who hold the one doctrine, the 
fundamental ground of their objections against 
the other for on the ground, of the expressions 
of God’s unbounded love to his creatures every 
where through Scripture, and of his several decla- 
rations that he forgave them freely, it is, that they 


§ 1. Pet. 1.—18, 19, 20. 
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principally contend, that the notion of expiation 
by the sacrifice of Christ, cannot be the genuine 
doctrine of the New Testament. ‘* - 

But still it is urged, ‘¢ in what way, can the 
death of Christ, confidered as a sacrifice of ex- 
piation, be conceived to operate to the remission 
of sins, unless: by the appeasing a Being, who 
otherwise would not have forgiven us f’’—to this 
the answer of the christian is, ‘* I know not, nor 
does it concern me to know, iz what manner the 
sacrifice of Christ is connected with the forgive- 
ness of sins—it is enough, that this is declared 
by God to be the medium, through which my » 
salvation is effected———I pretend not to dive into 
the counsels of the Almighty—I submit to his 
wisdom—and I will not reject his grace, because 
his mode of vouchsafing it is not within my com- 
prehenfion’’ but now let us try the doctrine of 
pure intercession by this same objection—it has 


been afked, how can the sufferings of one Being, 
be conceived to have any connexion, with the 
forgiveness of another—let us likewise enquire, 
how the meritorious obedience of one Being, 
can be conceived to have any connexion, with the 
pardon of the transgressions of another ‘ °—or 
whether the prayer of a righteous Being in behalf 
of a wicked person, can be imagined to have 

#2 more 
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more weight in obtaining forgiveness for the 
transgressor, than the same supplication, second- 
ed by the offering up of life itself, to procure 
that forgiveness ? the fact is, the want of dis- 
coverable connexion has nothing to do with 
cither—-neither the sacrifice, nor the intercession, 
have, as far as we can comprehend, any efficacy 
whatever—all that we know, or can know of the 
one, or of the other, is, that it has been ap- 
pointed as the means, by which God has deter- 


mined to act with respect to man—so that to ob- 
ject to one, because the mode of operation is un- 
known, is not only giving up the other, but the 
very. notion of a Mediator—and if followed on, 
cannot fail to lead to pure Deism, and perhaps 
may not stop eventhere. 


Thus: we have seen, to what the general ob- 
jections against the doctrine of atonement amount 
the charges of divine implacability, and of in- 
efficacious means, we have found to bear with as 
little force against this, as against the doctrine, 
which is attempted to be substituted in its room. 


We come now to the objections, which are 
drawn from the immediate language of Scripture, 
in those passages, in which the nature of our Re- 
demption is described and first, it is asserted, 

| that 
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that it "is nowhere said in Scripture; that God is 
reconciled #o ws by Christ’s death, but that we 
are every where said to be reconciled to God ?° 
now, inthis objection, which clearly lays 
the whole stress upon our obedience, we discover 
the secret spring of this entire system, which is 
set up in opposition to the scheme of atonement 
—we see that reluctance, to part with the proud 
feeling of ‘merit, with which the principle of 
Redemption by: the sacrifice of Christ, is open- 
ly at war—and consequently, we see the es- 
sential difference there is, between the two: doc- 


trines at present under consideration; and the 
necessity there exists, for separating them, by the 
clearest marks of distinction but to return to 
the objection that has been made—it very fortu- 
nately happens, that we have the meaning of the 
words in their Scripture use, defined by no less 
an authority, than that of our Saviour himself— 
If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath 0UGHT AGAINST THEE, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way—jirst BE RECONCILED To thy Brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift* 

this plain instance, in which the person offend- 
ing -is expressly ‘described, as the party fo 
be reconciled to him who had: been offended, 


now from - 


* Matt. v.—23, 24. 
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by agreeing to his terms of accommodation, and 
thereby making his peace with him; it manifestly 
appears, in what sense, this expression is to be 
understood, in the language of the New Testa- 
ment——the very words, then, produced: for 
the purpose of shewing, that there was no dis- 
pleasure on the part of God, which it was neces- 
sary by some means to avert, prove the direct 
contrary—and our being reconciled to God, evi- 
dently does not mean, our giving up our sins, 
and thereby laying aside our enmity 2: to God 
(in which sense the objection supposes it to be 
taken) but the turning away is displeasure, 
whereby we are enabled to regain his favour 
and indeed it were strange, had it not 
meant this—what! are we to’ suppose the 
God of the Christian, like the Deity of the Epi- 
curean, to look on with indifference, upon the 
actions of this life, and not to be offended at-the 
Sinner ?—the displeasure of God, it is to be re- 
membered, is not like man’s displeasure, a_re- 


sentment or passion, but a judicial disapprobati- 
on; which if we abstract from our notion of 
God, we must cease to view him, as the moral 
and it is from the want 
of this distinction, which is so highly necessary 3 


governor of the world 


and the consequent fear of degrading the Deity, 
by attributing to him, what might appear to be 
the 
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the weakness of passion; that they, who trust to 
reason, more than to scripture, have been with- 
held from admitting any principle, that implied 
displeasure on the -part of God—had they -at- 
tended but a little to the plain language of Scrip- 
ture, they might have rectified their mistake— 
they would. there have found, the wrath of 
God against the disobedient, spoken of, in 
almost every page **—they would have found 
also a case, which is exactly in point to the 
main argument before us—in which there is de- 
scribed, not only the wrath of God, but the 
turning away of his displeasure by the mode of 
sacrifice—the case is that of the three friends of 
Job—in which, God expressly says, that his 
wrath is kindled againft the friends of “fob, be- 
caufe they had not spoken of him the thing that was 
right*—and directs them to offer up a sacrifice, as 
the way of averting his anger.” | 


But then it is urged, that God is every where 
spoken of, as a Being of infinite Love—true— 
and the whole difficulty arises from build- 
ing on partial texts—when men perpetually talk 
of God’s justice, as being neceflarily modified by 
his goodness, ** they seem to forget, that it is 
no less the language of Scripture, and reason, 

* Job. sli, 7. 
: that 


oo 
that his goodness should be modified by his jus- 


tice—our error on this subject proceeds from our 
own narrow views, which compel us to consider 
the attributes of the Supreme Being, as so many 
distinct qualities, when we should conceive of 
them as inseparably blended together; and_ his 
whole nature, as one great impulse to what is best. 


As to God’s displeasure against sinners, there 
can be then upon the whole no reasonable ground 
of doubt—and against the doctrine of atonement, 
no difficulty can arise, from the Scripture phrase, 
of men being. reconciled to God—since, as we 
have seen, that directly implies, the turning 
away God’s displeasure, so that they should be 
restored, to his favour, and protection. 


But, though all this must be admitted, by 
those, who will not shut their eyes, against Rea- 
son, and Scripture; yet still it is contended, that 
‘ the death of Christ cannot be considered, as a pro- 


pitiatory sacrifice———now when we find him de- 
scribed, as the Lamb** of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world *—when we are 
told, that Christ hath given himself for us, an of- 
fering, and a sacrifice, to God {—and that he need- 
ed not, like the High Priests under the Law, to 

* Tot. Fan, 

+ Ephes. v. 2. 


offer 
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offer up sacrifice daily firft for his own sins, and then 
for the people’s ; for that this he did once, when he 
offered up himself*—when. he is expressly assert- 
ed to be the propitiation for our sins t—and God is 
said to have loved us, and to have sent his Son to 
be the propitiation*® for our sins t—when Isaiah{ 
describes his soul as made an offering for sin*?— 
when it is said that God spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all \|\—and that by him 
—when 


we have now received the atonement$** 
these, and many other such passages, are to be 
found—when every expression, referring to the 
death of Christ, evidently indicates the notion of a 
sacrifice of atonement and _propitiation—when 
this sacrifice is particularly represented, as of the © 
nature of a sin offering; which was a species of 
sacrifice ‘prescribed to be offered upon the com- 
miffion of an offence, after which the offending 
person was considered as if he had never sin- 
ned’’**——it may well appear surprising, on what 
ground itis questioned, that the death of Christ 
is pronounced in Scripture, to have been a sacrifice 
of atonement and expiation, for the sins of men. 


It is asserted, that the several passages, which 
seem to speak this language, contain nothing 


* ; Mebrs wits 27: 4/8. JOS i) 2. || Rom. vill. 32. 
q li. to.) + t Do. iv. to. § Do. v. 11. 
| F more 
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more than figurative allusions—that all that is in- 
tended is, that Christ laid down his life for, that 
is, on account of, mankind*°—and that there being 
circumstances of resemblance between this event 
and the sacrifices of the Law, terms were bor- 
rowed from the latter, to express the former, in 
a manner more lively and impressive and as 
a proof that the application of these terms is 
but figurative*', it is contended,?*—rst. That 
the death of Christ did not correspond Jiterally, 
and exactly, to the ceremonies of the Mosaic 
Sacrifice—2dly. That being in different places, 
compared to different kinds of sacrifices, to ail of 
which it could not possibly correspond, it cannot 


be considered as exactly of the nature of any 
—and lastly, that there was no such thing as a 
sacrifice of propitiation, or expiation of sin, under 
the Mosaic dispensation at all—this notion having 
been entirely of Heathen origin.** 


As to the two first arguments, they deserve but 
little consideration—the want of an exact simili- 
tude to the precise form of the Mosaic sacrifice, is 
but a slender objection—it might as well be said, 
that because Christ was not of the species of 
‘animal, which had usually been offered up; or 
because he was not flain in the same manner; or 
because he was not offered by the High Priest, 

there 
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there could have been no sacrifice? +———but this 
if the formal notion..of a 


is manifest trifling 


sacrifice for sin, ‘that is, a -life offered up in ex- 
piation, be adhered-to, nothing more can be.re- 
quired to constitute it a sacrifice, except by those 
who mean to cavil, not. to discoyer truth, 


Again, as to the second argument, which from 
the comparison of Christs death to the different 
kinds of sacrifices, would infer that it was not 
of the nature of any, it may fairly be replied, 
that it will equally follow, that it was of the na- 


ture of all. resembling that of the Passover?’, . 


inasmuch as by it we were delivered, from an 
evil yet greater than that of Egyptian bondage— _ 
partaking the nature of the Sin-ofering, as being 
accepted in expiation of transgression—and si- 
milar to the institution of the Scape-goat, as bear- 
ing away the accumulated sins of all: may we not 
reasonably suppose, that this one great sacrifice con- 


tained the full import and completion of the whole 


system of sacrifice ! and that so far from being 
spoken of in figure, as bearing some resemblance to 
the sacrifices of the Law, ‘dey were on the contra- 
ry, as the Apostle expressly tells us,} but figures or 
faint and partial representations, of this stupen- 
dous sacrifice, which had been ordained from the 
oy) iebosim. i iyt | 
F2 beginning 
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beginning ? and besides, it is to be remarked in 
general, with respect to the figurative application, 
of the sacrificial terms, to the death of Christ; 
that the striking resemblance between that and 
the sacrifices of the Law, which is assigned as the 
reason of such application, would have produced 
just the contrary effect, upon the sacred wri- 
ters—since they must have been aware, that the 
constant use of such expressions, aided by the 
strength of the resemblance, must have laid a 
foundation for error, in that which consitutes the 
main doctrine of the Christian faith—being ad- 
dressed to a people, whose religion was entirely 
sacrificial, in what but the obvious and literal 
sense, could the sacrificial representations of the 
death of Christ, have been understood ? 


We come now to the third and principal objec- 
tion, which is built upon the assertion, that no sa- 
crifices of atonement (in the sense in which we ap- 
ply this term to the death of Christ) had exist- 
ence under the Mosaic Law—those, that were 
called by that name, having had an entirely dif- 
ferent import*° 


now that certain offerings 
under this denomination, related to things, and 
were employed for the purpose of purification, so 
as to render them fit instruments of the ceremo- 
nial worship, must undoubtedly be admitted— 
that 
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that others were again appointed to relieve per- 
sons from ceremonial incapacities, so’as to rea 
store them to the privilege of joining in the ser- 
vices of the temple, is equally true—but that 
there were others of a nature strictly propitiatory, 
and ordained to avert the displeasure of God 
from the transgressor not only of the ceremonial, 
but, in some cases, even of the moral, law,>’ 
will appear manifest upon a very slight examina- 
tion thus we find it decreed that if a soul sin 
and commit a trespass against the Lord, and lie 
unto bis neighbour in that which was delivered to 
him to keep—or have found that which was lost, 
and lieth concerning it, and SwEARETH FALSELY, 
then, because he hath sinned in this, he shall not 
only make restitution to his neighbour—but be shall 
bring his trespass-offering unto the Lord, a ram 
without blemish out of the flock; and the Priest 
shall make an aronEmMeENr for him before the Lord, 


and it shall be rorcrven urmt—and again in a 
case of criminal connexion with a bond-maid who 
was betrothed, the offender is ordered to bring 
his trespass-offering, and the Priest is to make 
ATONEMENT for him with the trespass-offering, for 
his sin which he hath done—and the sin which 
he hath done shall be rorcrven him*—and in the 
case of all offences which fell not under the de- 


+ Levit. vi. 2—7, 
scription 
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scription of presumptuous, it is manifest from the 
slightest inspection of the Book of Leviticus, that 
the atonement. prescribed, was appointed as the 
means, whereby God might be propitiated, or 
reconciled to the offender. 


Again, as to the vicarious** import of the Mosaic 
sacrifice,—or in other words, its expressing \an 
acknowledgment ‘of what the sinner had deserv- 
ed—this not only seems directly set forth in the 
account of the first offering in Leviticus, where 
it is said of the person who brought a free-will 
offering, he fhall lay his hand upon the head *° of 
the burnt-offering, and it fhall be accEPTED FOR 
him, to make atonement for him.t-—but the cere- 
mony of the Scape-Goat on the day of expiation 
appears to place this matter beyond doubt—on 
this head however, as not bemg necessary to my | 
argument, I shall not at present enlarge.*° 

That expiatory sacrifice (in the strict and pro- 
per sense of the word) was a part of the Mosaic 
institution there remains then, I trust, no: suffi- 
cient reason to deny—that it existed in like man- 
ner amongst the Arabians,** in the time of Job, 
we have already seen —and that its universal preva- 


i ” * * 
* Levit. xix. 20—22. + Levit. i. 4. 


lence 
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Jence in the Heathen world; though corrupted 
and disfigured by idolatrous practices, was the 
result of an original divine appointment, every can- 
did enquirer will find little reason to doubt** 
but let this be as it may, it must be admitted, 
that propitiatory sacrifices not only existed through 
the whole Gentile world, but had place under 
the law of Moses—the argument then that from 
the non-existence of such sacrifices amongst the 
Jews, would deny the term when applied to the 
death of Christ, to indicate such sacrifice, ne- 
cessarily falls to the ground. * 


But the fact is, they who deny the sacrifice of 
‘Christ, to be a real and proper sacrifice for sin ; 
must, if they are consistent, deny that any such 
sacrifice ever did exist, by divine appointment 
for on what principle, do they deny the former, 
but this? that the sufferings and death of Christ, 
for the sins and salvation of men, can make no 
change in God: cannot render him more ready 
to forgive, more benevolent, than he is in his 
own nature ; and consequently can have no pow- 
er to avert from the offender, the punishment of 
his transgression—now on the same principle, 
every sacrifice for the expiation of sin, must be im- 
possible—and this explains the true cause, why 
these persons will not admit the language of the 

| New 
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New Testament, clear and express as it is, to signi- 
fy a real and proper sacrifice for sin—and why they 
feel it necessary, to explain away the equally clear 
and express description of that species of sacrifice 
in the Old** Setting out with a preconceived 
erroneous notion of its nature, and one which 
involves a manifest contradiction ; they hold them- 
selves justified, in rejecting every acceptation of 
scripture, which supports it—but had they more 
accurately examined the true import of the term, 
in scripture use, they would have perceived no such 
contradiction, nor would they have found them- 
selves compelled to refine away by strained and 
unnatural interpretations, the clear and obvious 
meaning of the sacred text—they would have seen, 
that a sacrifice for sin, in scripture language, im- 
plies solely this—‘ a sacrifice wisely and gra- 
ciously appointed by God, the moral governor of 
the world, to expiate the gwi/t of sin in such a 
manner, as to avert the punishment of it from the 
offender’? ** to ask why God should have ap- 
pointed this particular mode—or in what way it 
can avert the punishment of sin—is to take us 
“back to the general point at issue with the Deist, 
which has been already discussed—with the Chris- 
tian, who admits redemption under any modifica- 
tion, such matters cannot be subject of en- 


quiry. 


But 
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But even to our imperfect apprehension, some — 
circumstances of natural connexion and fitness, 


may be pointed out——the whole may be con- 
sidered, as a sensible and striking representation, 


of a punishment, which the sinner was conscious 
he deserved, from God’s justice—and then on 
the part of God, it becomes a public declaration 
of his holy displeasure against sin, and of his 
merciful compassion for the sinner—and on the 
part of the offender, when offered by or for him, 
it implies a sincere confession of guilt, and a hearty 
desire of obtaining pardon—and upon the due 
performance of this service, the sinner is par- 
doned, and escapes the penalty of his transgres- 
sion. 


This we shall find agreeable to the nature of a 
sacrifice for sin, as laid down in the Old Testa- 
ment 


now is there any thing in this, degrading 
to the honour of God; or in the smallest degree 
inconsistent with the dictates of ‘natural reason ? 
—and in this view, what is there in the death 
of Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind, 
that may not in a certain degree, be embraced 
by our natural notions—for according to the ex- 
planation just given, is it not a declaration to 
the whole world, of the greatness of their sins— 
and of the proportionate mercy and compassion 
G of 
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of God, who had ordained this method, where- 
by, in a manner consistent with his attributes, 
his fallen creatures might be again taken into his 
favour, on their making themselves parties in this 
great sacrifice ; that is, on their complying with 
those conditions, which on the received notion of 
sacrifice, would render them parties in this; an 
adequate conviction of guilt, a proportionate 
sense of God’s love, and a firm determination, 
with an humble faith in the sufficiency of this sa- 
crifice, to endeavour after a life of amendment 
and obedience Thus much falls within the 
reach of our comprehension on this mysterious 
subject—whether in the expanded range of God’s 
moral government, some other end may not be 
held in view, in the death of his only begotten 
son, it is not for us to enquire: nor does it in any 
degree concern us—what God has been pleased to 
reveal, it is alone our duty to believe. 


One remarkable circumstance indeed there is, 
in which the sacrifice of Christ differs from all 
those sacrifices, which were offered under the 
law—our blessed Lord was not only the Subject of 
the offering, but the Priest who offered it—there- 
fore he has become not only a sacrifice, but an 
intercessor; his intercession, founded upon this 
voluntary act of benevolence, by which he offered 

himself 
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himself without spot to God—we'are not only then 
in virtue of the sacrifice, forgiven; but in virtue 
of the intercession admitted to favour and grace— 
and thus the scripture notion of the sacrifice of 
Christ, includes every advantage, which the: ad- 
vocates for the pure intercession, seek from their 
scheme of redemption—but it also’contains others, 
which they necessarily lose by the rejection of 
that -notion—it contains the great advantage*° 
of impressing mankind with a due sense of their 
guilt, by compelling a comparison with the. im- 
mensity of the sacrifice nfade to redeem them 
from its effects—it contains that, in short, which 
is the soul and substance of all Christian virtue— 
Humititry———and the fact is plainly this, that 
in every attempt to get rid of the scripture doc- 
trine of atonement, we find feelings of a descrip- 
tion, opposite to this Evangelic quality, more or 
less to prevail—we find a fondness for the opinion 
of man’s own sufficiency, and an unwillingness 
to submit with devout and implicit reverence; to 
the sacred word of Akeeelation: 


If now upon the whole it has appeared, that 
natural reason ‘is unable to evince, the efficacy of 
repentance—if it has appeared, that for the purpose 
of forgiveness, the idea of a Mediatorial scheme 
is perfectly consistent with our ordinary notions— 


if 
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if it has appeared, that Revelation has most un- 
equivocally pronounced, that through the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ, the son of God, our 
redemption has been effected—-if it has appeared, 
that Christ is declared to have effected that re- 
demption, by the sacrifice of himself for the sins 
of mankind——if it has appeared, that in the 
scripture meaning of sacrifice for sin, is included 
atonement for transgression—and if it has ap- 
peared, that the expression has been applied to 
Christ, in the plain and literal sense of the word, 
as the propitiation of an offended God—I trust 
we are sufficiently fortified; against the Deist, 
who denies the DIVINE MISSION; against the 
Socinian, who denies the REDEEMING MEDIA- 
‘TION; and against the modern rationalizing 
Arian, who denies the EXPIATORY SACRIFICE, 
of Christ—in short, against all, who would 
deprive us of any part of the precious benefits, 
which on this day our Saviour died to procure 
for us—against all, who would rob us of ‘that 
humble feeling of our own. insufficiency, which 
alone can give us an ardent, and animating 
faith in the death and merits, of our blessed 
Redeemer. 


SERMON I. 


SERMON IL. 


—=29086|/ ED |@eaoea-—. 


HEmR. ix, 22. 


And without Shedding of Blood is no Redemption. 


~ 


ON the last commemoration of the awful sub- 
ject of this day’s observance, it was attempted 
in this place, to clear the important doctrine of 
Redemption, from those difficulties, in which it 
had been artfully entangled, by the subtle specu- 
lations, of the disputatious Deist, and of the phi- 
losophising Christiann—The impotence of Rea- 
son to erect the degraded sinner to an assured hope 
-of the sufficiency of repentance, pointed out to us, 
the necessity of an express revelation, on this 
head—that revelation, in announcing the expedi-- 
ent of a Mediator, was seen to fall in with the 
analogies of the Providential economy—the Me- 


diatorial scheme was shewn to have been accom- 
plished 
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plished, through the sacrifice of the only begotten 
Son of God—and this sacrifice, to have been 
eflective to the expiation of the sins of the whole 
What the peculiar nature, and 
true import, of this sacrifice are; and in what 
sense, the expiation effected by it is strictly to be 
understood, it is my purpose on this day to en- 
quire—and as, on the one hand, there is no one 
article of Christian knowledge of deeper con- 


human race 


cern; and, on the other, none that has been 
more studiously involved in obscurity; I trust, 
that you, my young Brethren, will not refuse 
your patient attention, whilst I endeavour to 
unfold to your apprehension, the genuine, be- 
cause the Scripture, interpretation of that great 
sacrifice, whereby we are redeemed from the - 
power of sin, and have received the promise of an 
eternal inheritance. 


In the mode of enquiry, which has been usually 
adopted on this subject, one prevailing error de- 
serves to be noticed—-the nature of sacrifice, as 
generally practised and understood, antecedent to 
the time of Christ, has been first examined; and 
from that, asa ground of explanation, the notion 
of Christ’s sacrifice derived: whereas, in fact, by 
this, all former sacrifices are to be interpreted ; and 
in reference to if only, can they be understood 


from 
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from an error so fundamental, it is not wonder. 
ful, that the greatest perplexities should have 
arisen, concerning the nature of sacrifice in ge- 
neral; and that they should ultimately fall, with 
cumulative confusion, on the nature of that par- 
ticular sacrifice, to the investigation of which, 
fanciful and mistaken theories, had been assumed 


as guides thus, whilst some have presumptu- 


ously attributed, the early and universal practice 
of sacrifice, to an irrational, and superstitious, fear — 
of an imagined sanguinary divinity; and have 
been led, in defiance of the express language of 
Revelation, to reject and ridicule the notion of 
sacrifice, as originating. only in the grossness of 
superstition’—others, not equally destitute of 
reverence for the sacred word, and consequently 
not treating this solemn Rite, with equal disres- 
pect, have yet ascribed its origin to human in- 
vention ;* and have thereby been compelled, to 
account for the divine institution of the Jewish 
Sacrifices, asa mere accommodation to prevailing 
practice, and consequently to admit, even the sa- 
crifice of Christ itself, to have grown out of, and 
been adapted to, this creature of human excogi- 
tation. | 


Of this latter class, the theories, as might be 
expected, are various———in one, sacrifices are 


represented 
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represented in the light of gifts, intended to 
sooth and appease the Supreme Being, in like 
manner as they are found to conciliate, the favour 
of men*—in another, they are considered as 
federal rites, a kind of eating and drinking with 
God, as it were at his table, and thereby implying 
the being restored to a state of friendship with 
him, by repentance and confession of sins*—in 
a third, they are described as but symbolical ac- 
tions, OY a more expressive language, denoting 
the gratitude of the offerer, in such as are eu- 
charistical; and in those that are expiatory, the 
acknowledgment of, and contrition for sin, 
strongly expressed by the death of the animal, 
representing that death, which the offerer con- 
_fessed to be his own desert. § 


To these different hypotheses, which in the 
order of their introduction, claim respectively 
the names of Spencer, Sykes, and Warburton, it 
may generally be replied, that the fact of Abel’s 
sacrifice seems inconsistent with them all—with the 
first, inasmuch as it must have been antecedent to 
those distinctions of property, on which alone, 
experience of the effects of gifts upon men could 
have been founded’—with the ‘second, inasmuch 
as it took place, several ages prior to that period, 
at which both the words of Scripture, and the 

opinions 
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opinions of the ‘wisest commentators, have fixed 
the permission of animal food to man’—-with the 
third, inasmuch as the language, which scripture 
expressly states to have been derived to our first. 
parents from divine instruction®, cannot be sup- 
posed so defective, in those terms that related to 
the worship of God, as to have rendered it ne- 
cessary for Abel, to call in the aid of actions, to 
express the sentiment of gratitude’ or sorrow— 
and still less likely is it, that he would have: re- 
sorted to that species of action, which in the eye 
of reason must have appeared displeasing to God, 
the slaughter of an unoffending animal? 


To urge these topics of objection in their full 
force, against the several theories I have mentioned; 
would lead to a discussion, far exceeding the due 
— limits of a discourse from this place—I therefore 
dismiss them for the present—nor shall I, in refu- 
tation of the general idea of the human invention 

of sacrifice, enlarge upon the universality’? of 
the practice; the samenets'* of the notion of its 
efficacy, pervading nations and ages the most re- 
mote; and the wnreasonableness of supposing any 
natural connexion, between the slaying an. animal 
and the receiving pardon for the violation of 
God’s laws——all of which appear decisive against 
that idea but, as both the general idea and the 


H particular . 
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particular theories that have endeavoured to récon- 
cile to it the nature and origin of sacrifice, have 
been caused by a departure from the true and only 
source of knowledge, let us return to that sacred 
fountain, and whilst we endeavour to establish the 
genuine scripture notion of sacrifice, at-the same 
time provide the best refutation of every other. 


..It requires but little acquaintance with scrip- 
ture to know, that the lesson, which it every 
where inculcates is, that man by disobedience 
_ had fallen under the displeasure of his Maker ; 
that to be reconciled to his favour, and restored 
to.the means of acceptable obedience, a Redeem- 
er was appointed; and that this Redeemer laid 
down his life, to procure for repentant sinners 
forgiveness and acceptance—this surrender of 
life, has been called by the facred writers, a sacri- 
fice; and the end attained by-it, expiation or atone- 
ment With those, who have been desirous 
to reduce Christianity to a mere moral system, it 
has been a favourite object, to represent this 


sacrifice as entirely figurative, founded only in 
allusion and similitude to the sacrifices of the 


12 


Jaw ;'* whereas that this is spoken of by the 
sacred writers, as a real and proper sacrifice, to 
which those under the law bore refpect, but as 
types or shadows, is evident from various pas- 


sages 
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sages of holy writ, but more particularly from the 
epistle to the Hebrews: in which it is expressly 
said, that the Jaw having a shadow of good things 
Yo come-—can never with those sacrifices, which 
they offered year by year continually, make the 
comers thereunto perfect,—but this man, after be 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down 
on the right hand of God* and again, when 
the writer of this epistle, speaks of the High 
Priest entering into the Holy of Holies with the 
blood of the sacrifice, he asserts, that *his was a 
figure for the time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make 
him that did the service perfect—but Christ being 
come, an High Priest of good things to come— 
not by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own » 
blood, he entered once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us—for, he adds, 
if the blood of bulls and. of goats sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flefh, bow much. more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal spirit, 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God?+ 
—it must be unnecessary to detail more of the nu- 


merous passages, which go to prove, that the sa. 
crifice of ‘Christ was a true and effective sacrifice, 
whilst those of the law, weré but faint represen. 


eo keCity X. Te 12 + Hebr. ix. 9.—14. 
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tations, and ‘inadequate copies, intended for iss 
introduction. 


Now, if the sacrifices of tae Law, appear to 
have been but preparations for this one great sa- 
crifice, we are naturally led to consider, whether 
the same may not be asserted of sacrifice from 
the beginning; and whether we are not war- 
ranted by scripture, in pronouncing the. entire 
rite to have been ordained by God, as a type 
of that ONE SACRIFICE, in which all others 
were to have their consummation. | 


That the institution was of divine ordinance, * 
may, in the first instance, be reasonably inferred 
from the strong and sensible attestation of the di- 
vine acceptance of sacrifice in the case of Abel, ** 
again in that of Noah, afterwards in that. of 
Abraham, and also from the systematic esta- 
blishment of it, by the same divine authority, 
in the dispensation of Moses—and whether we 
consider the Book of Job, as the production of 
Moses; or of that pious worshipper -of the true 
God, among the descendants of Abraham, 
whose name it bears; or of some other person 
who lived a short time aftef, and composed it 
from the materials left by Job himself; ‘the 
representation there made of God, as pre- 

is “ scribing 
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scribing sacrifice to the friends of Job, in every 
supposition exhibits. a strong authority, and of 
high antiquity,’ * upon this question. 


These few facts, which I have stated, unaided 
by any comment, and abstracting altogether from 
the arguments, which embarrass the contrary 
hypothesis, and to which I have already alluded, 
might perhaps be sufficient, to satisfy an enquir- 
ing and candid mind, that sacrifice must have 
had its origin im DIVINE INSTITU TION—but 
if in addition, this rite, as practised in the earliest 
_ ages, shall be found connected with the sacrifice 
of Christ, confessedly of divine appointment; little 
doubt can reasonably remain on this head——let 


us then examine, more particularly, the circum- 
stances of the first sacrifice, offered by Abel. 


It is clear from the words of scripture, that” 
poth Cain and Abel made oblations to the Lord 
—it is.clear also, notwithstanding the well known 

fancifal interpretation of an eminent Com- 
mentator,‘° that Abel’s was an animal sacrifice— 
it is no less clear, that Abel’s was accepted, 
whilst that of Cain was rejected now what 
could have- occasioned the distinction ?>—the ac- 
knowledement.of the Supreme Being and his uni- 
_ versal dominion, was no less. strong in the offering 


of 
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of the fruits of the earth by Cain, than in that 
of the firstlings of the flock by Abel—the intrin- 
sic efficacy of the gift must have been the same 
in each, each giving of the best that he posses- 
sed—the expression of gratitude, equally signifi- 
cant and forcible in both—how then is the 
difference to be explained ?*’ If we look to 
the writer to the Hebrews, he informs us, that 
the ground on which Abel’s oblation was prefer- 
ed to that of Cain was, that Abel offered his in 
faith; and the criterion of this faith also appears 
to have been, in the opinion of this writer, the 
animal sacrifice—the words are remarkable— 
By faith Abel offered unto God a more ‘excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts t 
——the words here translated, a more excellent sacri- 
jicey are in an early version rendered a much more 
sacrifice,'* which phrase, though uncouth in 
form, adequately conveys the original—the mean- 
ing then is, that by faith Abel offered that, 
’ which was much more of the true nature of sacri- 
fice, than what had been offered by Cain—Abel 
consequently was directed by faith, and this faith 
was manifested in the nature of his offering— 
what then are we to infer ?——without some reve- 
lation '® granted, some assurance held out as the 
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object of faith, Abel could not ‘have exercised 
this virtue; and” without some peculiar mode of 
sacrifice enjoined, he could not have exemplified 
that faith by an appropriate offerins——the offer- 
ing made, we have already seen, was that of an 
animal—let us confider, whether this could have 
a connexion with any divine assurance, communi- 
cated at that early day. 


It is obvious, that the promise made to’ our 
first parents, conveyed an intimation of some fu- 
ture deliverer, who should overcome the tempter 
that had drawn man from his innocence, and re- 
move thofe evils which had been occafioned by the 
fall 


other ground of hope, it feems dithcult to con- 


this assurance, without which, or some 


ceive how the principle of religion could have 
had place among men, became to our first pa- 
rents the grand object of faith—to perpetuate this 
fundamental article of religious belief among the 
descendants of Adam, some striking memorial of 
the fall of man, and of the promised deliverance, 
would naturally be appointed *°—and if we ad- 
mit, that the scheme of Redemption by the death 
of the only begotten Son of God, was determin- 
ed from the beginning ; that is, if we admit, that 
when God had ordained the deliverance of man, 
he had ordained the means: if we admit, that 

| | Christ 
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Christ was the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, what memorial could be devised more 
appofite, than that of animal sacrifice >—exempli- 
fying, by the slaying of the victim, the death 
which had been denounced against man’s diso- 
bedience: thus exhibiting the awful lesson of 
that death which was the wages of Sin, and at 
the same time representing that death which was 
actually to be ‘undergone by the Redeemer of man- 
kind 
two great cardinal events in the history of man, the 
FALL, and the RECovERy—the death denounced 
against Sin, and the death appointed for that 
Holy One, who was to lay down his life, to de- 
liver man from the consequences of sin———The 
institution of animal sacrifice seems then to have 
been peculiarly significant, as containing all the 
elements of religious knowledge—and the adopti- 


and hereby connecting in one view, the 


on of this rite, with sincere and pious feelings, 
would at the same time imply an humble sense of 
the unworthiness of the offerer; a confession that 
the death inflicted on the victim was the desert 
of those sins which had arisen from man’s trans- 
gression; anda full reliance upon the promises of 
deliverance, joined to an acquiescence in the means 
appointed for its accomplishment. 


if 
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- Ifthis view of the matter be just, there is no- 
thing improbable even in the supposition, that 
that part of the signification of the rite, which re- 
lated to the sacrifice of Christ, might have been in 
some degree made known from the beginning— 
but not to contend for this, as scripture has fur- 
nished no express foundation for the assumption; 
room for the exercise of faith is equally preserved 
on the idea, that animal sacrifice was enjoined in 
the general as the religious sign of faith in the 
promise of Redemption, without any, intimation of 


the way in which it became a sign -acreeably 
to these. principles, we shall find but little difi- 
culty in determining, on’ what ground it was, 
that Abel’s offering was accepted, whilft that of — 


Cain was rejected Abel, in firm. reliance on 


the promise of God, and in obedience to his com- 
mand, offered that sacrifice, which had been en- 
‘joinedas the religious expression of his faith ; 
whilst Cain, disregarding the gracious affurances 
that had been vouchsafed, or at least disdaining 
to adopt the prescribed mode of manifesting his 
belief, possibly as not appearing to Ais reason to 
possess any efficacy or natural fitness, thought he 
had sufficiently acquitted himself of his duty, in 
acknowledging the general superintendance of 
God, and expressing his gratitude to the Supreme 
Benefactor, by presenting some of those good 
san I _ things, 
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things, which he thereby confessed to have been 
derived from his bounty———in short, Cain, the 
first born of the fall, exhibits the first fruits of 
his Parents’ disobedience, in the arrogance and 
self-sufficiency of reason rejecting the aids of Re- 
velation, because they fell not within its appre- 
hension of right—he takes the first place in the 
annals of Deism, and displays, in his proud re- 
jection of the ordinance of sacrifice, the same spi- 
rit, which, in later days, has actuated his en- 
lightened followers, in rejecting the sacrifice of 
Christ. - | 


This view of the subject receives strength, 
from the terms of expostulation, in which God 
addresses Cain, on his expressing resentment at 
the rejection of his offering, and the acceptance of 

, Abel’s——the words in the present version are, 
if thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?— 
and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door*— 
which words, as. they stand connected. in the 
context, supply no very satisfactory meaning, and 
have long served to exercise the angenuity of 
Commentators to but little purpose but if the 
word, which is here translated sin, be rendered, 


\ 


as we find it in a great variety of passages in the 
Old Testament, a SIN OFFERING, the reading of 


* Gen, tv. 9. 
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the passage then becomes, if thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not 
well, a sin-offering lieth even at the door’ ‘the 
connexion is thus rendered evident—God rebukes 
Cain, for not conforming to that species of sacri- 
fice, which had been offered by Abel—he refers 
to it, as a matter of known injunction ; and here- 
by points out the ground of distinction, in his treat- 
ment of him and his brother—and thus, in direct 
terms, enforces the observance of animal sacrifice., 


_ As that part of my general position, which pro- 
nounces sacrifice to have been of divine institu 
tion, receives support from the passage just recit- 
ed; so, to that part, which maintains, that this 
rite-bore an aspect to the sacrifice of Christ, ad- 
ditional evidence may be derived from the lan- 
‘guage of the writer to the Hebrews, inasmuch as 
he places the blood of Abel’s sacrifice in direct — 
comparison with the blood of Christ, which he 
stiles pre-eminently the blood of sprinkling : ~ and 
represents both, as speaking good things, in differ- 
ent degrees** What then is the result of the 
foregoing reflexions The sacrifice of Abel, 
was an animal sacrifice—this sacrifice was accept- 
ed—the ground of this acceptance was the faith, ° 
in which it. was offered-—scripture assigns no 
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other object of this faith, but the promise of a 
Redeemer: and of this faith, the offering of an 
animal in sacrifice, appears to have been the legi- 
timate, and consequently the instituted, expressi- 
on—the institution of animal sacrifice then, was 
coeval with the fall, and had a reference to the 
sacrifice of our redemption—but as it had also an 
immediate, and most apposite, application to that 
important event in the condition of man, which 
as being the occasion of, was essentially connect- 
ed with, the work of redemption, that likewise 
we have reason to think was included in its signi- 
fication—and thus, upon the whole, sacRIFICE 
appears to have been ordained, as a standing me- 
morial ‘of the death introduced by sin, and of that 
which was to be suffered by the Redeemer. | 


We accordingly, find this institution of ani- 
mal sacrifice continue, until the giving of the 
law—no other offering than that of an animal, 
beimg recorded in Scripture down to this period,** 
except in the case of Cain, and that we have 
seen was rejected—the sacrifices of Noah and of 
Abraham are stated to have been burnt-offerings 
—of the same kind also were the sin-offerings 
presented by Job, he being said to have offered 
burnt-offerings according to the number of his 
Sons, lest some of them might have sinned in their 

hearts 
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_hearts*—but when we come to the promulga- 
tion of the law, we find the connexion between | 
animal sacrifice and atonement, or reconciliation 
-with-God, clearly and. distinctly announced—it is 
here declared, that sacrifices for sin, should on 
conforming to certain prescribed modes of obla- 
tion, be accepted as the means of deliverance 
from: the penal consequences of transgression— 
and*with respect to the peculiar efficacy of animal 
sacrifice, we find this remarkable declaration, 
the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given 
it to you upon the altar, to make atonement for 
the Soult in reference to which words, the 
sacred -writer, from whom I have taken the 
subject of this day’s discourse, formally pronoun- 
ces, that without shedding of blood there is no re- 
misston———Now in what conceiveable light, can we 
view this institution, but in relation to that great 


sacrifice, which was to make atonement for sins— 
to that blood of sprinkling, which was to speak 
better things than that of Abel,§ or that of the 
law? the /aw itself is said to have had res- 
pect solely unto him—to what else can the prin- 
cipal institution of the law refer ?—-an institution. 


too, which unless so referred appears utterly un- 
meaning the offering up an animal cannot be 
eae ial to have had any intrinsic efficacy, in 


* JOD, 1. 5. + Ley, xyal)) 2a. “§ Heb. Xi. 24, 
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procuring pardon for the transgression of the of- 
ferer—the blood of bulls and of goats could have 
possessed no virtue, whereby to cleanse him from 
his offences—still less intelligible is the applicati- 
on of the blood of the victim, to the purifying 
the parts of the tabernacle, and the apparatus of 
the ceremonial worship—all this can clearly have 
had no other than an instituted meaning; and can 
be understood, only as in reference to some blood- 
shedding, which in an eminent degree possessed 
the power of purifying from pollution ——in short, 
admit the sacrifice of Christ to be held in view 
in the institutions of the law, and every part is 
plain and intelligible—reject that notion, and 
every theory devised by the ingenuity of man, 
to explain the nature of the ceremonial worship, 
becomes trifling and inconsisent, 


Granting then the case of the Mosaic sacrifice, 
and that of Abel’s, to be the same—neither of 
them in itself efficacious—both instituted by God 
—and both instituted in reference to that true 
and efficient sacrifice, which was one day to be 
offered—this rite, as practised before the time 
of Christ, may justly be considered as a sacRa- 
MENTAL MEMORIAL, shewing forth the Lord’s 
death until be came*; and when accompanied 


* y Cor. xi. 26. . 
with 
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with a due faith in the promises made to the early 
believers, may reasonably be judged to have been 
equally acceptable with that sacramental memo- 
rial, which has been enjoined by our Lord him- 
self to his followers, for the shewing forth bis 
death until his coming again 


© 


and it deserves 
tobe noticed, that this very analogy seems to 
be intimated by our Lord, in the language used 
by him at the institution of that solemn Christian 
rite—for in speaking of his own blood, he calls 
it, in direct reference to the blood wherewith 
Moses established and sanctified the first cove- 
nant, the Blood of the new Covenant, which was 
shed for the remission of sinst—thus plainly mark- 


ing out the similitude, in the nature and objects 
of the two Covenants, at the moment that he 
was prescribing the great Sacramental commemo- 
ration of his own Sacrifice: . 


From this view of the subject, the history of 
Scripture sacrifice becomes consistent throughout 
——the sacrifice of Abel, and the Patriarchal sa- 
crifices down to the giving of the law, record and 
exemplify those momentous events in the history 
of man, the death incurred by sin, and that inflict 


ed on our Redeemer when leneth of time, and 


mistaken notions of sega leading to idolatry 


+ Mat. xxvi. 28. | 
and 
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and every perversion of the religious principle, 
had so far clouded and obscured this expressive 
act of primeval worship, that it had ceased to be 
considered by the nations of the world, m that 
referenee, in which its true value consisted—when 
the mere rite remained, without any remem- 
brance of the promises, and consequently unac- 
companied by that faith in their fulfilment, which 
was to render it an acceptable service—when the 
nations, deifying every passion of the human 
heart, and erecting altars to every vice, poured 
forth the blood of the victim, but to deprecate the 
wrath, or satiate the vengeance of each offended, 
deity—when with the recollection of the true 
God, all knowledge of the true worship, was ef- 
faced from the minds of men—and when joined 
to the absurdity of the sacrificial rites, their cruelty, 
devoting to the malignity of innumerable sangui- 
nary gods, endless multitudes of human victims, 
demanded the divine interference; then we see 
a people selected from the nations, to whom, by 
express revelation, the knowledge of one God 
is restored, and the species of worship ordained 
by him from the beginning, particularly enjoined 
—The principal part of the Jewish service, we 
accordingly find to consist of sacrifice ;' to which 
the virtue of expiation and atonement is expressly 
annexed—-—and in the manner of it, the particu- 

. , lars 
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lars appear so minutely set forth, that when the od- 
ject of the whole law should be brought to light, 
no doubt could remain as to its intended applica- 
tion—the Jewish sacrifices accordingly appear de- 
_ signed, as those from the beginning had been, 
to prefigure that ome, which was to make atone- 
ment for all mankind—and as in this all were to 
receive their consummation, so with this they all 
conclude—and the institution closes with the com- 


pletion of its object———But, as the gross perver- 
sions, which had pervaded the Gentile world, had 
reached likewise to the chosen people; and as the 
temptations to idolatry, which.sarrounded them 
on all sides, were so powerful as perpetually to 
endanger their adherence to the God of their fa-. 
thers, we find the ceremonial service adapted to 
their carnal habits—and as the law itself, with its 
accompanying sanctions, seems to have been prin- 
cipally temporal; so the worship it enjoins, appears 
to have been for the most part, rather a public 
and solemn declaration of allegiance to the, true 
God in opposition to the Gentile idolatries, than 
a pure and spiritual obedience in moral and re- 
ligious matters, which was reserved for that more 
perfect system, appointed to succeed in due 
time, when the state of mankind would permit 
—that the sacrifices of the law should there- 
fore have chiefly operated to the cleansing from: 
, x | external 
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external impurities, and to the rendering persons 
or things «fit to approach God in the exercises of 
the ceremonial worship, and should yet have been 
defigned to prefigure the sacrifice of Christ, 
which was purely spiritual and possessed the 
transcendent virtue of atoning for all moral pollu- 
tion, involves in it no inconsistency whatever,” 
since in this the true proportion of the entire 
dispensations is preserved—and to this point, it is 
particularly necessary, that our attention should 
be directed, in the examination of the ‘present 
subject; as upon the apparent disproportion in the 
objects and effects of sacrifice in the Mosaic and 
Christian schemes, the principal objections against 
their intended correspondence have been found- 
pa Pataalys 

The sacrifices of the law then being pre- 
paratory to that of Christ—the law itself be- 
ing but a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ—the 
sacred writers in the New Testament, naturally 
adopt the sacrificial terms of the ceremonial ser- 
vice, and by their reference to the use of them | 
as employed under the law, clearly point out 
the sense, in which they are to be understood, 


in their application under the Gospel in €x- 


amining the meaning then of such terms, when 
they occur in the New Testament, we are clearly 
directed 
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directed to the explanation that is circumstantial- 
ly given of them in the O/d——thus when we 
find the virtue of atonement attributed to the sa- 
crifice of Christ, in like manner as it had been 
to those of the law; by attending to the repre- 
sentation so minutely given of it in the latter, we 
are enabled to comprehend its true import in the 
former.”* a 


Of the several sacrifices under the law, that 
one which seems most exactly to illustrate the sa- 
crifice of Christ, and which is expressly compar- 
ed with it by the writer to the Hebrews, is that 
which was offered for the whole assembly on the 
solemn anniversary of expiation**—the circum- 
stances of this ceremony, whereby atonement was 
to be made for the sins of the whole Jewish peo- 
ple seem. so strikingly significant that they de- 
serve a particular detail : 


On the day appoint- 
ed for this general expiation, the Priest is.com- 
manded.to offer a bullock and 2- zext as sin-offer- 
ings, the one for himself, and the other- for the 
| people—and having sprinkled the blood of these 
in due form before the mercy-seat, to lead forth 
a second goat, denominated the scape-goat; and 
after laying both his hands upon the head 
of the scape-goat, and confessing over him all, 
the iniquities of the people, to put them upon 
| . K 2 the 
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the head of the goat, and to send the animal, 
- thus bearing the sins of the people, away into the 
wilderness thus expressing by an action, which 
cannot be misunderstood, that the atonement, 
which it is directly affirmed was to be effected by 
the sacrifice of the sin-offering, consisted in re- 
moving from the people their iniquities by this 
symbolical translation to the animal—for it is to 
be remarked, that the ceremony of the scape-goat, 
is not a distinct one—it is a continuation of the 
process; and is evidently the concluding part, and 
symbolical consummation, of the sin-offering—*’ 
so that the transfer of the iniquities of the peo- 
ples upon the head of the scape-goat, and the 
bearing them away to the wilderness, manifestly 
imply, that the atonement effected by the sacri- 
fice of the sin-offering, consisted in the transfer 
and consequent removal of those iniquities 
what then are we taught to infer from this cere- 
mony f—that as the atonement under the law, or 
expiation of the legal transgressions, was repre- 
sented as a translation of those transgressions, in 
the act of sacrifice in which the animal was slain, 
and the people thereby cleansed from their legal 
impurities, and released from the penalties which 
had been incurred—so the great atonement for 
the sins of mankind, was to be effected by the 
sacrifice of Christ, uundergojng for the restoration 


of 
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of men to the favour of God, that death, which 
had been denounced against sin, and which he 
suffered in like manner as if the sins of men had 
been actually transferred to him, as those of the 
congregation had been symbolically transferred to 
the sin-offering of the people. | 


That this is the trac meaning of the atonement 
effected by Christ’s sacrifice, receives the ful- 
lest confirmation from every part of both Old 
and New Testament—and that thus far, the death 
of Christ Is piesa: cannot be denied without 
a total disregard of the sacred writings. 

It has indeed been asserted, by those who op- 
pose the doctrine of atonement as thus explained, 
that nothing vicarious appears in the Mosaic sa- 
crifices *® 


with what justice this assertion has 
been made, may be judged from the instance. of 
the sin-offering that has been adduced.—The 
transfer to the animal of the iniquities of the peo- 
ple—which must necessarily mean the transfer of 
their penal effects, or the subjecting the animal to 
suffer on account of those iniquities—this accom- - 

panied with the death of the victim, and the con- 
sequence of the whole being the removal of the 
punishment of those iniquities from the offerers, — 
and the ablution of all legal offensiveness in the 
sight 
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sight of God—thus much of the nattre of vica- 
tious the language of the Old Testament jus- 
tifies us in attaching to the notion of atonement 
—less. than this we are clearly not at liberty 
‘to attach to it—and what the law thus sets forth 
as its express meaning, directly determines that 
which we must attribute to the great atone- 
ment of which the Mosaic ceremony was but a 
Type; always remembering, carefully to distin- 
guish between the figure, and the substance; 
duly adjufting their relative value and extent; 
estimating the efficacy of the one, as real, intrinfic, 
and universal, whilst that of the other is to be 
viewed as limited, derived, and emblematic.*°-— . 


It must be confessed, that to the principles on 
which the doctrine of the Christian atonement 
has been explained in this discourse, several ob- 
jections, besides those already noticed, yet re- 
main’° these however cannot now be exa- 
mined in this place—the most important* have 
been discussed, and as for those which remain, 
I trust that to a candid mind, the general view 
of the subject that has been given, will prove 
sufficient for their refutation. 


One word more, my young Brethren, and I have 
done———~on this day we have assembled to com- 
memorate 
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memorate the stupendous sacrifice of himself, offer- 
ed up by our blessed Lord, for our redemption 
from the bondage and wages of sin—and on next 
Sunday, we are invited to participate of that solemn 
rite which he hath ordained for the purposeof mak-» 
‘ing us partakers in the benefit of that sacrifice—- 
Allow me to remind you, that this is arf awful call, 
and upon an awful occasion——let him who either - 
refuses to obey this call, or presumes to attend up- 
on it irreverently, beware what his condition is— 
the man who can be guilty of either deliberate- 
ly, 1s not safe. | 
Ri 

Consider seriously what has been said, and may 
the God of Peace that brought again from the dead, 
our Lord “fesus, that great Shepherd of the Sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant; make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, 
through “fesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever 
and ever— Amen. | ‘ a ies 
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Pacs,,2. Nove 1. Exevesev cavror—strictly, emptied himself 
—viz. of that form of God—-that Glory, which he. bad. with 
God before the world was—see Phil. it. 6, 7, compared. with 
John. xvii. 5.—see also. Krebs. Observ. Flav. p. 32g—and 
Schleusner, on the word. exevwsev-—— 

It. has indeed been pronounced—in a late extraordinary. 
publication, distinguished at least as much by strength of as- 
sertion as by. force of argument—that. “a perfon, who has not 
paid particular attention to the subject, would be furprized to 
find, how very few texts there are, which even seem, directly 
to assert, the PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST” How. this 
matter may appear to those, who have ‘ ot paid particular 
_ attention to the subject,” I leave to the author of this work 
to, determine—with those, who have, it is unnecessary to says 
what must be the reception of an observation. so directly. op- 
posed, not more to the plain and uniform language of Scrip- 
ture, than to every conclusion of a just and rational criticism 
applied to the sacred text bold however as this writer ap- 


pears 
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pears in assertion, he seems by no means deficient in pru- 
dence—for whilst he affirms, that even those few texts, (as 
he chuses to represent them) furnish no real support, to the 
doctrine they are adduced to confirm, he has on this, as on 
almost every other position throughout his book affecting the 
interpretation of Scripture,. declined exposing his proof to ha- 
zard. we, are referred, indeed, to ‘the Commentary of 
Grotius—Dr. Lardner’s letter on the Logos—Mr. Lindsey’s 
Apology for resigning the vicarage of Catterick, and the 
Sequel to that apology—Hopton Haynes on the attributes 
of God—and Dr. Priestly’s history of early opinions’’ 
these, we are told, will completely overturn the unscriptural 
notion, of the preexistence | of Christ—and this they are to 
accomplifh, by shewing, that all such passages, as contribute 
to its support, ‘ are either interpolated, corrupted, or misun- 
derstood’’——(see Mr. Thomas Belsham’s Review of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s treatise, p. 272. 273)———entrenched behind. 
this oddly marshalled phalanx, this gentleman feels perfectly 
secure—it seems indeed somewhat strange, that, encouraged 
by such powerful aid, he has not thought fit, to adduce a 
single text, in support of his own opinion ; nor the confuta- 
tion of any one of those, which have been urged by his 
adversaries in defence of theirs in the face however of 
this polemic array, and in defiance of those extraordinary 
powers of modifying Scripture which we find here ascribed 


to it, I have not hesitated to cite the passages referred to 
in the preceding page—and when we find the great person 
there spoken of, described repeatedly as having come down 
from Heaven, as from a place of settled abode previous to his 
appearance among men, (see John. iii. 13. 31. vi. 38. 62. xiii. 
3. Xvi. 28, &c.)-—-when we find him declared by St- Paul 
(1. Cor. xv. 47) to be the Lord from Heaven—and again 
(Phil. ii. 6.7. 8.) to have been in the form of God, yet to 
have. taken upon him the form of a servant, and to have been 
: when again we find him re- 
presented (Hebr. i. 2. 3.) as that Being, by whom God made 

hati 


made in the likeness of man 
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the worlds—and as the brightness of his glory—which Guoryy 
as has been already noticed, he had'with God before the world 
was——and when again we are, told (Coloss. i. 15. 16) 
that he is the image of the invisible God—and that by him 
avere all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth 
«when these, and numerous other passages of the fame 
import, are to be met in the Eyangelic and Apostolic writ- 
ings, and the whole tenor of Scripture is found perfectly cor- 
. responding—lI own,. I can not feel this essential article of the 
Christian faith much endangered, either, from the confidence 
of this writer’s assertions, or from the force of thofe argu- 


ments, under whose’ mighty shade he is content triumphantly 
{0 repose. 


Lest however curiosity may have been excited, with refpect 
to those avamodsinros SUNADYIS [L045 which Mr. B. and his friends, 
profess to have at their command—lI subjoin the following 
specimen,——The_ passage in Heb. i. 2. which directly 
assigns the work: of creation to Christ, . will be admitted 
to be one of those, that ‘seem to assert his pre-exis- 
tence’’—-in what manner is this fallacious semblance to 


be remoyed ?———Av’’_# xa TE aerwyees ETOWMNSEVs Grotius trans- 


Jates, ror whom he made the worlds—and thus gives the 
word da a signification, which not.only has no parallel in the 
entire of the New Testament, but is in direct opposition to 
the established rule of all Grammarians—da with a genitive 
case, constantly signifying the means by which; and the fal 
cause, only where it is joined with the accusative. (See Pha- 


vorinus—also Sykes on Redemption, pp. 196. 22%. 241.— 


Schleusner’s enumeration of the various senses of the word da 
in the New Testament, tends also. to confirm this position: 
the solitary instance from 2 Pet. i. 3. which seems to con- 
tradict it, being manifestly a mistake; as may be clearly 
seen on consulting Rosenmuller on that passage )——whilst 
Grotius thus violates the rules and analogy of the language, in 
‘one part of the sentence; later Socinians, finding this modé 


of 
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of distorting the sense indefensible, have betaken themselves 
to another, where they have exercised an equal violence on 
the original—re¢’ eswvas, which elsewhere in thisvery Epistle 
(xi. 3) is allowed to mean the material world; and which ts 
always ufed plurally «by the Jews, as implying the inferior and 
fuperior worlds; and in its connexion here exactly corresponds 
with, the things in’ Heaven, and the things in Earth (Col. 
i 16); and upon the whole ‘clearly means the phy- 
sical world, or the Heavens and the Earth (see Whitby and 
Rosenmuller, in loc. and Col. i. 16—likewife Pierce and 
Hallet—also Krebs. Observ. on Col. i. 17)—is yet strained 
by the Socinians, to imply the Evangelical dispensation 


so that the entire passage is made to signify merely, that by 
Christs ministry, there should be, as it were, a new creation 
—that is, anew church begun upon earth. 


Now it deserves to be considered, on~ what principle 
of just interpretation, such a translation can be adopted 
———it is true’ that Christ, in some of the Greek versions 
of Isai. ix: 6; has been stiled warn Te s)Aovt0g abvos—e 
‘but admitting the word here to imply a dispensation that 
was tocome, does it follow that this one dispensation is to be 
expressed by the plural word aiwvac ?—to force this meaning 


on it, is again to do violence to grammar and usage—and 
‘yet this és done, because the plural interpretation, by whom 
he constituted the AGES or DISPENSATIONS, lets in the obnox- 
ious idea of pre-existence, as completely as the sense of 2 
material creation can do——~It may be worth while to en- 
-quire in what way Mr. Lindsey has treated this subject, in 
van. Essay written by him, in the 2nd. vol. of the Theolo- 
gical Repository, entitled “ Brief Remarks concerning the 
‘two creations”; the express object of which is to shew, 
that none but a moral or spiritual creation was to be 
ascribed to Christ: he never once notices this passage 
of Hebrews; but directs his attention almost entirely, to 
the ‘text in Colossians, and that in Ephes. iii. g—and 

this 
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this is the more remarkable, as he refers-to a passage to 
the same purport, in the very same chap. of Hebrews—— 
the reason of this however, it may not be difficult to. dis- 
cover, when it is considered, that in the passages which 
he Aas examined, though manifestly repugnant to his con- 
clusion, there was not to be found so brief and stubborn 
an expression, as T8o Abwyeg emrommsey 


as to the arguments 
he has. derived from the passages which he has thought 
proper to notice, they do not seem entitled to -very minute 
“attention: they amount merely to a note of Mr. Locke on 
the one; and an assertion, on the other, that the natural 
creation cannot have been intended, ‘ because this is uni- 
formly spoken of, throughout the Bible, as effected by the 
immediate power of God, without the interposition of any 
other, being whatever”—thus Mr. Belsham’s assertion, that 
Mr. Lindsey would overturn the notion of the pre-existence 
of Christ, is maintained by Mr. Lindsey’s own assertion 
that he as done so he admits indeed, that his argu- 
ment is not likely to “ have any effect upon those who are 
Tritheists, or Orthodox in the vulgar and strict sense, 
who. can with the same breath, and in the same sentence, 
without being astonished at themselves, assert, that, there 
are three Creators, and yet but one Creator. There is 
no arguing (he adds) with men that can swallow, without 
feeling, downright contradictions.” Mr. Belsham in his 
engagement, that the Champions of his tenets, would be 
able fully to establish them, by proving that all such pas- 
sages of Scripture as. contradicted them, were ‘ either 
interpolated, corrupted or misunderstood,”’ forgot to make 
the exception, which is here very properly introduced by 
Mr. Lindsey—for sound argument must sutely be lost upon 
such men as the.above. ‘ 


But let us examine farther, in what way the parallel 
passages in Coloss. i, 16. and Ephes. iii. 9, which by 
attributing the work of creation to Christ, seem to intimate 

J his 
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his pre-existence, are explained by other writers, who are 
fellow-labourers with Mr. Belsham in the laudable work, of 
reducing the exalted dignity of our blessed Saviour to the 
common standard of human nature—it is true, says Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, (Commentaries and Essays, vol. 2.) that it is said 
(Ephes. iii. 9.) that God created all things by Fesus 
Christ,—but these words are thus to be interpreted— 
things must be taken for persons, because there are. pas- 
sages where the word is so understood—by things that 
are, must be intended persons peculiarly chosen by God, 
as the Jews were, in opposition to the Gentiles, who are 
described as things that are not—but as we now speak 
ef the Christian dispensation, by a// things must be un- 
derstood, all persons, whether Fews or Gentiles, who believe 
in the Gospel—and by the word created, is meant to be 
conveyed, not the giving being, or bringing into exist- 
ence; but the conferring benefits and privileges, or the 
placing in a new and more advantageous state of being”—and 
thus these few slight and obvious transitions being admitted, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt easily explains the creation of all things by Jefus 
Christ, to be the bestowing upon all persons who would accept 
them, the privileges of the Gospel, by the ministry of Christ 
and again on Col. 1. 16,—we are informed by the 
German divines, Ernestus and Teller, in a similar felicity 
of interpretation, that when it is said, that by Christ were 
all things created, that are in Heaven, and that are in 
earth 3 visible and invisible, Sc. it is meant to express by an 
EASY FIGURE, a new moral creation wrought in the world by 
the gospel of Christ—the things that are in Heaven, and that 
are in earth, meaning the Fews and Pagans—and the things 
visible and invisible, the present and future generations of men!!! 
(see Rosenmuller’s Scholia—on Col. i. 16.)— 


To remind these writers, that St. John has placed this 
matter beyond dispute, in his first chapter by declaring, that 
the world which was made by Christ, was a world which 


yet 


St 


yet knew him not, therefore could not have been the work of a 
spiritual creation, the very nature of which was to bestow 
the true knowledge of Christ and his Gospel—to remind 
them, I say, of this, and of the other express declarations in 
that chapter, on the subject of Christ’s pre-existence in gene- 
ral, as wellas on that of the creation by him in particular, 
is but to little purpose—it is replied, that in that chapter, 
the aoyoc, to whose operations the effects there spoken of 
are ascribed, does not imply a person, but an attribute—and 
that the work of creation is consequently not attributed to 
Christ, but to the WISDOM of God the Father——this is not 
the place to discuss this point—whoever wishes to see it fully 
examined, may consult Whitby, Doddridge and Rosenmul- 
ler: Philo Judeus also throws considerable light upon the 
subject—but I am content to rest the whole issue of ‘the ques- 
tion, upon the state of the case furnished by the Socinian or 
Unitarian writers themselves——let the reader but look into 
the translation of this chapter by Mr. Wakefield, and let him 
form his judgment’ of the merits of the Socinian hypothesis, 
from the mode of expounding Scripture he will there find 
employed. for its support ———let him try, if he can even com- 
prehend the distinct propositions contained in the first four- 
teen verses—let him try, ifhe can annex any definite notions 
to the assertion, that wisdom ( meaning thereby an attribute of 
God) was God—or again, if he can conceive, how the Evan- 
gelist (supposing him in his senses) could have thought it ne- 
cessary, after pronouncing the true light to be God, formally 
to declare that John qwas not that light—or how he could af- 


firm, that the wisdom which he’had spoken of but as an at-— 


tribute, was made flesh, and became a person, visible, and. 
-in short, let him try, if he does not find, both 


tangible- 


in the’ translation and the explanatory notes, as much unin-— 


telligible Jargor as was ever crouded into the same compass 
—nay, as is even, according to ‘Mr. uit notion, to 
‘be found i in the Athanasian creed itself. 


called a candid and critical investigation of Scripture; and 
; M this, 


-This however is 
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this, it is to be remembered, is the latest, and therefore to 
be supposed the best digested, production of the Socinian 
school—it comes also from the hands of a writer certainly 
possessed of classical eruidition, a quality of which few of 


his Unitarian fellow labourers in the sister country are en- 
titled to boast.— 


But to add one instance more, of the ingenious mode of 
reasoning, employed by these writers on the subject of 
Christ’s pre-existence —— in the 8th chap. of John, we find 
our Saviour arguing with the Jews; who, on his asserting 
that Abraham had seen Ais day, immediately reply —Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou feen Abraham > 
Fesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, 1 am——the inference from this, that our 
Saviour here declared himself to have existed before the 
time of Abraham, appears not to be a very violent one; 
his answer being immediately and necessarily applied, to 
the remark made by the Jews upon his age, which ren- 
dered it impossible that he could have seen Abraham—so 
that this passage will be admitted to be one of those, that 
* seem directly to assert the pre-existence of Christ”—now 
in what way have Socinus, and his followers, got rid of this 


seeming contradiction to their opinions ?——ITgy ACgaay 


yerecDat, eye ery Must be thus translated : Before 2 Abram can be 
ABRAHAM, that is, THE FATHER OF MANY NATIONS—J 


must be—rvHe Messian, or Saviour of the world- 
this famous discovery, which belongs to Socinus, was in- 
deed esteemed of a nature, so far aboye mere human ap- 
prehension, that his nephew Faustus Socinus informs us, 
he had received it from divine inspiration,—Non sine multi 
precibus ipsiUs, Fesis nomine invocato, impetravit ipfe. ( Socinus 
contr.’ Eutrop. tom. 2. p. 678.)——This sublime interpre- 
tation has, it must be confessed, been relinquished by 
later Socinians, who in imitation of Grotius, consider Christ 
as asserting only, that he was before Abraham in the decree of 


God 


a 

God-——but how this could serve as a reply to 5 the objection 
of the Jews, respecting the priority of actual existence; or 
how in this, Christ said any thing of himself, that was not 
true of every human being, and therefore nugatory; or 
why the Jews upon a declaration, so innocent, and so un- 
meaning, should have been fired with rage again{ft him as a 
blasphemer ; or—if the sense be, that Christ existed in the 
divine mind antecedent, not to Abraham’s Jirth, but to his 
existence in the divine mind \ikewise—what the meaning can 
be of a priority in the divine foreknowledge—I leave to Mr. 
Belsham and his assistant commentators to unfold——indeed 
this last interpretation seems not to have given entire » satisfac- 
tion to Socinians themselves, as we find from a paper signed 
Discipulus, in the 4th vol. of the Theol. Repos. in which it 
is asserted, * that the modern Unitarians, have needlessly 
departed from the interpretation given by Slichtingius, Enji- 
dinus, and other old Socinians, and have adopted another 
in its stead, which is not to be supported by any just grammatical 
construction’’—this gentleman then goes on to furbish up the 
old Socinian armour, and exults in having rendered it com- 
pletely proof against all the weapons of Orthodoxy. 


~ Mr. Wakefield however seems to think it safer to revert 
to the principles of Grotius’s interpretation—and accordingly 
having fortified it against the charge of grammatical i inac- 
curacy, he presents it in somewhat of a new shape, by. trans 
lating the passage, Before Abraham was born, I am 41E— 
viz. the Messiah—by which he says, Christ means to imply, 
that ‘his mission was settled and certain before the birth of 
Abraham”——that Mr. Wakefield has, by this construction, 
not only avoided the mystical conceits of Socinus’s inter- 
pretation, but also some of the errors chargeable on that of 
Grotius, cannot be denied: but, besides that he has built his 
entire translation of the passage, upon the arbitrary assump- 
tion of an ellipsis, to which the texts quoted as parallel fur- 
nish no support whatever, it remains, as before, to be shewn 


what 
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what intelligible connexion subsists between our Lord’s an- 
swer, and the question put to him by the Jews if he meant 
merely to say, that his mission as the Messiah had been or- 
dained before the birth of Abraham, (which is in itself a to- 
lerable strain -upon the. words even of this new translation,) 
it will require all Mr. Wakefield’s ingenuity, to explain in 
what way this could have satisfied the Jews, as to the pos- 
sibility of Christ’s having actually seen Abraham, which is 
the precise difficulty our Lord proposes to solve by his reply. 


I have here given a very few instances, but such as 
furnifh afair specimen, of the mode of reasoning, by which. 
those enlightened commentators, to whom Mr. Belsham refers, 
have been enabled to explain away the direct and evident 
meaning of Scripture—I have adduced these instances, from; 
the arguments which they have used, relating to the pre-ex+ 
iftence of Christ, as going to the very essence of their scheme 
of Christianity, (if such it can. be called,) and as being some. 
of those on which they principally rely—I have not scrupled. 
to dwell thus long, upon a matter not necessarily connected 
with the subject of these discourses, as some benefit may be. 
derived to the young student in divinity, (for whom this 
publication has been. principally intended,) from exposing 
the hollowness of the ground, on which these high-sounding. 
gentlemen take their stand, whilst they trumpet forth their 
own extensive knowledge, and the ignorance of those, who 
differ. from them these few instances may serve to give 
him some idea, of the fairness of their pretensions, and the, 


soundness of their,criticism—he may be still better able to. 
form a judgment of their powers in. scriptural exposition, 
when he finds upon trial, that the formule of interpretation, 
which have been applied to explain away the notion of 
Christ’s pre-existence, from the passages that have been 
cited; may be employed with the best success in arguing away, 
such a meaning, from any form of expression that can be 
devised —thus, for example, had it been directly asserted, 

that 
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that our Lord had existed for ages, before his appearance in 
this world—it is replied, all this is true, i the decree of God, 
-had. 
Christ, as a proof of his having existed prior to his. in- 
carnation, expressly :declared,, that all: things had been 
created, by him+-the answer is obvious—he must have been 


but it by no means. relates to an, actual existence 


ordained by the divine mind, long before he came into being, 
as by him, it had been decreed, that the great moral creation, 
whereby a new people should be raised up to God, was to be 
wrought-——~should he:go yet farther, and affirm that he had 
resigned the God-like station which he filled, and degraded. 
himself to the mean condition of man—a ready solution is 
had for this also—he made no ostentatious display,of his. 
miraculous powers, but offered himself to the world like am 
ordinary man 


if any stronger forms of expression should 
be used (and stronger can scarcely be had, without recurring 
to the language of Scripture) they may all be disposed of 
in. like, manner. 


——But should even all the varieties of cri-_ 
tical, logical, and metaphysical refinement, be found in any 
case insufficient, yet still we are not to suppose the point com- 
pletely given up-——-The modern Unitarian Commentator is 
not discomfited—he retires with unshaken fortitude within. 
the citadel of his. philosophic conviction, and under its 
impenetrable cover, bids defiance to the utmost force of 
of this let. Dr. Priestly . fur- 
nish an instancein his own words—endeavouring to proyey 
in opposition to. Dr. Price, that the expressions in John vi, 
62. What, and if you shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 


he was before ? furnish no argument in favour of Christ’s pre- 


his adversary’s argument 


existence, he uses the following remarkable language—that 
“ though not satisfied with any interpretation of this extraordi- 
nary passage, yet rather than believe our Saviour to have ex- 
isted.in any other state before the creation of the world,. or 
to have left some state of great dignity and happiness when 
he came hither, he would have recourse to the old and ex- 
ploded Socinian idea of Christ’s actual ascent into heaven, 
or of his imagining that he had been carried up thither in a 

vision 3 
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vision; which, like that of St. Paul, Ae had not been able to 
distinguish from a‘reality : nay, he would not build an article 
of faith, of such magnitude, on the correctness of Fobn’s recol- 
lection and representation of our Lord's language; and so 
strange and incredible does the hypothesis of a pre-existent 
state appear, that sooner than admit it, he would suppose the 
athole verse to be an interpolation, or that THE OLD APOSTLE 
DICTATED ONE THING, AND HIS AMANUENSTS WROTE 
ANOTHER” —(Letters to Dr. Price, ps 57- 58, &e.) 
thus is completed the triumph of Unitarian’ philosophy ov 
revelation—and: thus is the charge of incredulity against re 


philosopher of the present: day refuted—for what is there too 
monstrous for his belief, if you ad a the truths of the 
oe B20 Vi | Pog von 


Pace 3. Nore 2. That this aay on which the Saviour 
of men laid down his life for their transgressions, should 
have attached to it any feelings of 1 reverence, or should be 
m any respect distinguished from the number of ordinary 
days, has long been denied by different classes of dissenters 
from thé established’ form’; forgetting, that its celebration 
was designed, to awaken livelier feelings’ of devotion, by 
associating circumstatices ; and not reflecting, that the argu- 
ment which went to prove, that no day could possess a sanc~ 
tity above another, should have carried ‘them much farther, 
and have ended in the abolition of the Sabbath. The wri- 
ter however, alluded to in the last note, in his answer to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s most’ excellent and truly pious work, on 
the present state of Religion, has completely removed the 


charge of inconsistency, by directly asserting, that ‘ Chris- 
tianity expressly abolishes all distinction of days”—* to a 
true Christian,” he says, * every day isa Sabbath, every 
place is a Temple, and every action of life an act of de- 
votion’’—** whatever is lawful or expedient upon any one 

day 
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day of the week, is under the Christian dispensation, equally. 
lawful and expedient on any other” (Belsham’s Review, &c. 
p: 20.) lest we should however imagine, that this writer 
means to impose so severe a duty upon Christians, as to re~ 
quire them to substitute for occasional acts of devotion, that 
unceasing homage, which: the unbroken continuity of the 
Christian’s Sabbath, and. the ubiquity of his Temple, might 
seem to demand; he informs us (p. 133) that ‘a virtuous 
man is performing his duty to the Supreme Being, as really,. 
and as acceptably, when he is pursuing the proper business of 


life, or even when enjoying its innocent and decent amusements, 
as when he is offering direct addresses to him, .in the closet, 
orin the Temple’’—and thus we sce the matter is rendered 
perfectly easy—a Christian, may be, employed, through: the 
entire of his life in worshipping his. God, by never once 
thinking of him, but merely pursuing his proper business or 
his innocent amusements———this it is true, is a natural conse- 
quence from his first position; and gives to the original ar- 
but is con- 


gument’a consistency, which before it wanted 
sistency of argument, a substitute for Christianity? or could 
the teacher of divinity at) Hackney, have expected, that from 
such instructions; his pupils should not so far profit, as to 
reject not only Christianity, but many of, them the public 
worship, and with it the recollection, of a God ?———it_ may 


be worth while to enquire, what unhappily has been the fact, 
respecting the Students of the late Academy at Hackney. 


\i 


a nha De epee 


Pace 3, Nore 3. There is no one article of the Chris- 
tian faith, which considered in itself is more deserving of our 
elosest attention, than that of our redemption by Jesus Christ 
—this is the very corner-stone of the fabric—against this ac- 
cordingly every framer of a new hypothesis directs his entire 
force—this once shaken, the whole structure falls in ruins 


we therefore find the collective powers of heterodox ingenuity 
summoned 
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summoned to combat this momentous doctrine, in a work pub- 
lished some years back, entitled the Theological Repository 
—of what consequence in the frame and essence of Christia- 
nity, it was deemed by the principal marshaller of this con- 
troversial host, may be inferred, not only from the great la- 
bour he has bestowed on this one subject (having written five 
different Essays in that work, in opposition to the received 
doctrine of atonement) but also from his express declarations 
+— in Theol. Rep. v. 1. p- 429, he pronounces this doctrine 
to be ** one of the radical, as well as the most generally pre- 
vailing, corruptions of the Christian scheme”’—and in p. 124, 
he calls it ‘a disgrace to Christianity, and a load upon it, 
which it must either throw off, or sink under’’—and lest the 
combined exertions of the authors of this work might not 
prove sufficient to overturn this unchristian doctrine, he re- 
news his attack upon it with undiminished zeal in his History 
‘of the Corruptions of Christianity ; among which ‘he ranks this 
as one of the most’ important—stating (v. 1. p. 152) that 
“as the doctrine of the Divine Unity was infringed by the 
introduction of that of the Divinity of Christ, and of the 
Holy Ghost (as a person distinct from the Father); so the 
doctrine of the natural placability of the Divine Being, and 
our ideas ‘of the equity of his government, have been greatly 
debased by the gradual introduction of the modern doctrine of 
atonement””—and on this account he declares his intention, of 
shewing in a fuller manner, than with respect to any other 
corruption of Christianity, that it is totally unfounded both 
in reason and Scripture, and an entire departure from the ge- 

nuine doctrine of Christianity indeed the avowed defen- 
der of the Socinian heresy, must have felt it indispensible to the 
Support of his scheme, to set aside this doctrine—thus ( Hist. 
of Cor. y. 1. p. 272) he says, ‘ it immediately follows from 


his” (Socinus) * principles, that Christ being only a man, 
though ever so innocent, his death could not in any proper 
sense of the word, atone for the sins of other men’’ 
cordingly both in his History of the Corruptions, and in the 

Theological 
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Theological Repository, he bends his principal force against this 

doctrine of our: church———shall not then so determined a vehe- 
mence of attack upon ‘this doctrine in particular, convince us 

still more of its importance in the Christian scheme ; and 

point out’to the friends of Gospel truth, on what ground. they 

are chiefly to stand in nts defence gi 


0008 so eee 


ape Nore 4.—Balguy in his neh on: presi 
—(and, after him, Mr. Holmes’ of Oxford—) has argued 
this point, with uncommon strength and clearnefs the cafe 
of penitence, he remarks, is clearly different from that of inno- 
cence—it implies a mixture of guilt pre-contracted, and punish- 
ment proportionably deserved—it is consequently inconsistent 
with rectitude, that both should be treated alike by God— 
the present conduct of the Penitent will receive God’s appro- 
bation—but the reformation of the Sinner cannot have a re- 
trospective effect—the agent may be changed, but his former 
sins cannot be thereby cancelled—the convert and the sinner 
are the same individual person—and the agent must be an- 
swerable for his whole-conduct. The conscience of the 
Penitent furnishes a fair view of the case—his senti- 
ments of himself, can be only a mixture of approbation and 
disapprobation, satisfaction and displeasure—his past sins 
must still, however sincerely he may have reformed, occasion 
self-dissatisfaction—and this will even be the stronger, the 
more he improves in virtue—now as this is agreeable to truth, 
there is reason to conclude, that God beholds him in the 
same light see Balguy’s Essay, 1785. p. 31—55, and 
Mr. Holmes’s Four Tracts p- 138, 139 The author 
of the Scripture account of Sacrifices; Part 1. Sect. 6. and 
Part 4. Sect. 4. has likewise examined this subject in a ju- 
dicious' manner 


it may be worth remarking also, as Dr. 
Shuckford has done, that Cicero. goes no farther on this 
head than’ to assert, Quem penitet peccasse, pene est in- 
nocens. COeny on 
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Pace 8 Nore 5.—If we look’ to the practices of the 
Heathen world, we shall find the result of this reasoning, 
confirmed by abundant proof from experience—we shall find, 
that almost the entire of their religion, consisted in rites of 
deprecation——fear of the Divine displeasure, seems to have 
been the leading feature, in their religious impressions ; and 
in the diversity, the costliness, and the cruelty of their sa- 
crifices, they sought to appease Gods, to whose wrath they 
felt themselves exposed, ‘from a consciousness of sin, un- 
relieved by any information as to the means of escaping its 
effects—so strikingly predominant was this feature of terror 
in the Gentile superstitions, that we find it expressly laid 
down: by the father of Grecian history, +o Qzsor wav OPovecor re 
xe tragaywds (Herod. Lib. 1. cap. 32): and Porphyry di- 
rectly asserts, ‘ that there was wanting some universal method 
of delivering men’s souls, which no sect of philosophy had 
ever yet found out”’ (dugust. de civit. Det. Lib. x. cap. 32%) 
—that is, that something besides their own repentance, was: 
wanting to appease the anger of their Gods. 


The universal prevalence of HUMAN SACRIFICES, through- 
out the Gentile world, is a decisive proof of the light, in which 
the human mind, unaided by revelation, is disposed to view the 
divinity ; and clearly evinces, how little likelihood there is in 
the supposition, that unassisted reason could discover the suffi« 
ciency of repentance; to regain the favour of an offended God, 
——of this savage custom, Mr. De Paauw (Rech. Phil. 
sur les Americ, v. 1. p. 211) asserts, that ‘ there is: no nation 
mentioned in history, whom we cannot reproach with having, 
more than once, made the blood of its citizens, stream forth, 
in holy and pious ceremonies, to appease the divinity 
when he appeared angry, or to move him when he ap- 
peared indolent.” Of this position, both antient and 
modern historians, supply the fullest confitmation.—Helio- 
dorus (Athiopic. lib. 10, p. 465—ed. 1630) informs us, that 
the Ethiopians were required by their laws. to sacrifice boys 

to 


Of, 


to the. Sun, and girls to. the Moon.——-Sanchoniathon, as 
quoted by Philo, (de Phenic. hist. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 
i. ¢. 10.) asserts, that among the, Phoenicians, ‘it was 
customary in great and public calamities, for princes and ma- 
gistrates to. offer up in sacrifice to the avenging demons, 


the dearest of their, offspring,”’ EIS) AUT EDV. TOKG. Tiuweoss 


This practice is also attributed to them by 
Porphyry—(LEuseb.. P. Ev. lib. iv:)———Herodotus (lib, 
4. cap. 62) describes it as a custom with the Scythians, 
to sacrifice every hundredth man of their, prisoners to their 
God Mars—and Keyfler, who has carefully investigated the 
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antiquities of that race, represents the spreading oaks, under 
which. they’ were used to perform their sanguinary rites, as 
being always profusely sprinkled with the blood of the ex- 
piring victims. | (4ntig. Septentr. Dissert. iii )——-Of ‘the 
Egyptians, Diodorus relates: it (lib. i. p. 99. ed. Wessel.) 
to have been an established practice, to sacrifice red haired 
men at the tomb of Osiris; from which, -he says, misunder- 
stood by the Gieeks, arose the fable of the bloody rites of 
Busiris—this charge brought by Diodorus against the Egyp- 
tions, is supported by Plutarch, on the authority of Mane- 
tho (Lid. et Osir. p. 380)———at Heliopolis also, three 
men were daily offered up to, Lucina, which practice Por- 


phyry informs us, was put a stop to by Amasis—(see Wessel. 
Diod. p. 99. n. 86)—and we are told by an Arabian writer 
Murtadi, that it had been customary with the Egyptians, to 
sacrifice to the river Nile, a young and beautiful virgin, by 
flinging her, decked. in the richest attire, into the stream— 
and as Mr. Maurice remarks, a vestige of this barbarous cus- 
tom remains to this day—for we learn from Mr. Savary’s 
Letters on Egypt, (v. 1. p. 118) that the Egyptians annually — 
make a clay statue in the form of a woman, and throw it 
into the river, previous to the opening of the dam—sce 
Maurice's Indian Antiquities, p» 433 
tice existed also among the Chinese, appears from their his- 
tories, which record the oblation of their monarch Chingtang, 
N 2 | in 


That this cruel prac- 
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in pacification of their offended Deity,’ and-to avert from the 
nation the dreadful calamities, with which it was at that time 
visited—this sacrifice, it is added, was pronounced by the 
Priests to be demanded by the will of Heaven—and the aged 
monarch is represented as supplicating at the altar, that his 
life may be accepted, as an atonement for the sins of the peo- 
ple. ( Marlin. Hist. Sin. lib. 3. p. 75. ed. 1659. )——Even 
the Persians, whose mild and beneficent. religion appears at 


this day so repugnant to this horrid usage, were not exempt 
from ‘its contagion—not’ only were their sacred rites, like 
those of other nations, stained with the blood of immolated 
victims, as may be seen in Herodotus, (lib. 1. cap. 132. and 
lib. 7. cap. 113,) Xenophon, (€yrop. lib. 8.) Arrian, (De 
Exped. Alex. lib. 6. ad finem.) Ovid, (Fast. lib. 1.) Strabo, 
(lib. 15. p. 1065. ed. 1707.) Suidas, (in Mifex) and as is 
fully proved by Brissonius, (De Reg. Pers. Princ. lib. 2. a 
cap. 5. ad. cap. 43.) but Herodotus (lib. 7. Cape IE4s) ex- 
pressly pronounces | ‘it tohave been the Persian custom, to 
offer human victims by inbumation—tlegeixov O: Tag woven’ 
verogveces—and in support of his position adduces two strik- 
ing instances of the fact; in one of which, his testimony is 
corroborated by that of Plutarch—the mysteries also of the 
Persian God Mithra, andthe discovery of the Mithriac se- 
pulchral cavern, as described by Mr. Maurice, have led that 
writer, in the most decisive manner to affix to the Persian 
yotary, the charge of human sacritice—(Jndian ‘Antiquities, 
pp: 965. 984. &c.) The ancient Indians likewise, however 
their descendants at this day may be described by Mr. Orme, 
{ Hist. of Indost. vi 1. p. 5.) as of a nature utterly repug- 
nant to this sanguinary rite, are represented both by Sir 
W. Jones, (Asiat. Res. vs 1. p. 265.) and Mr. Wilkins, (in 
his explanatory notes on the Heetopades, note 292) as hav- 


ing been polluted by the blood of human victims—this savage 
practice appears also to haye been enjoined by the very code of 
Brahma, as may be seen in the Asiatic Researches, as above 
referred to—— the self-devotions so common among this peo- 
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ple; tend likewise ‘to confirm the accusation—on these, and 
the several species of meritorious suicide extracted from the 
Ayeen Akbery, by Mr. Maurice, see Jnd. Antig. p. 164— 
166.—the’ same writer asserts (p. 433.) that the Maho- 
metans have exerted themselves, for the abolition of this 
unnatural usage, both in India and Egypt—this author in- 
deed abounds -with proofs, establishing the fact of human 
sacrifice in Antient India. ———Of the same horrid na- 
ture were the rites of the early Druids, as may be seen in 
Diod. Sic. (ve 1. pp. 354, 355. ed. Wess.)—the Massilian 
Grove of the Gallic Druids, is described by Lucan, in his 
Pharsalia, (lib. iii. 400. &c.) in terms that make the rea- 
der shudder ;—“ that every branch was reeking with human 


> 


gore,” is almost. the least’ chilling of the poetic horrors; 


with which he has. surrounded this dreadful sanctuary of 


Druidical superstition we are informed, that it was the 
custom of the Gallic Druids, to set up an immense gigantic 
figure of a wicker man, in the texture of which they 
entwined: above an hundred human victims, and then con- 
sumed the whole as an offering to their Gods—fora de- 


lineation of this monstrous spectacle, see Clarke’s Casar, p: 
, ‘3 Pp 


131. fol. ed. 1712 ——nor were the. Druids of Mona less crue! 
in their religious ceremonies, than their brethren of Gaul : 
Tacitus (v. 2. p. 172. ed. Brot.) represents it as their con- 
stant usage, to sacrifice to their Gods, the prisoners taken in 
war—cruore captivo adolere aras, fas habebant——in the Nor~ 
thern nations, these tremendous mysteries were usually buried 
in the gloom of the thickest woods—in the extended wilds of 
Arduenna, and the great Hercynian forest particularly, places 
set apart for this dreadful purpose, abounded——~Phylarchus, 
as quoted by Porphyry, affirms, that of old, it was a rule with 
every Grecian state, before they marched againft an enemy, 
to supplicate their Gods by human victims— and accordingly 
we find human sacrifices attributed to the ‘Thebans, Corin- 
thians, Messenians and Temessenses,’ by Pausanias—to the 
Lacedemonians by Fulgentius, Theodoret and Apollodorus 

—and 
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~ «sand to the Athenians by Plutarch, (Themist. p. 262. et 
Arist. p. 300. ed. Bryan)—and it is notorious, that the 
Athenians, as well as. the Massilians, had a custom of 
sacrificing a man every year, after loading him with dread- 
ful curses, that the wrath of the Gods might fall upon his 
head, and be turned away from ‘the rest of the citizens— 
see Suidas on the words Teenlncty nalagpncey and Pagucnos 
—The practice: prevailed also among. the Romans, . as 
appears, not only from. the devotions so frequent in the 
early periods of their history, but from the express testimo- 
nies of Livy, Plutarch, and Pliny—in the year of Rome 
657, we find a law»enacted in the Consulship of Lentulus 
and. Crassus, by .which it was. prohibited—but. it appears 
cotwithitanding to: have been in. existence: so late even as 
in the reign of Trajan ; for at this time, three Vestal virgins 
having been punished for incontinence, the Pontiffs on 
consulting the books of the Sibyls, to know if a suffici- 
ent atonement had been made, and finding that the offended 
Deity continued incensed, ordered two men and two women, 
Greeks and Gauls, tobe buried alive, (Univ. Hist. v. xiv. 
p- 598. ed. Dub.)—-Porphyry also assures us, that even in 
his time, aman was every year sacrificed at the shrine of 
Japiter Latialis The same cruel mode of appeasing their 
offended Gods, we find ascribed to all the other Heathen 
nations—to the Gete, by Herodotus, (lib. iv. c. 94.)—to 
the Leucadians, by Strabo, (lib. x. p. 694.)—to the Goths, 
by Jornandes, (De. Reb. Getic. cap. xix.)—to the Gauls, 
by Cicero, (pro Fonteio p. 487. ed. 1684.) and by Cesar, 
(Bell, Gall. lib. 6. p. 17.)——to the Heruli, by Procop. 
{ Bell. Goth. lib. ii. c. 15.)—to the Britons, by Tacitus, 
{ Annal. xiv. 30.) and by Pliny, (lib. xxx. cap. 1.)—to 
the Germans, by Tacitus, (De. Mor. Germ. cap. ix.)—to 
the Carthaginians, by Sanchoniathon, (Zuseb. P. Ev. lib. i. 
cap, 10.) Plato, (in Minoe, Opera p. 565. ed. 1602) Pliny, 
(lib. xxxvi..cap. 12) Silius Italicus, (lib. iv. lin. 767. &c.) 
and Juitin, (lib. xvii. cap. 6. and |, xix. c. 1) ; Ennius says 
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of them, (ed. Hess. 1707, p. 28.) Poenei sont soliti. 
sos sacruficare puellos—they are reported, by Diodorus, to 
have offered two hundred human victims at once: and 
to so unnatural an extreme was this horrid superstition 
carried by this people, that it was usual for the: parent 
himself, to slaughter the dearest and most beautiful of his 
offspring at the.altars of their bloody deitics———Scripture 
proves the practice to have existed in Canaan, before the 
Israelites came thither (Levit. xx. \23.)———Of the Arabians, 
the Cretans, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, the Phocceans ; 
those of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, the same may be 
established: see Porphyr. apud Euseb. P. Ev. lib. iv. cap. 
16. Monimus, as quoted by Clem. Alexand. . { Euseb. 
ibid.) affirms the same of the inhabitants of Pella—and Eu- 
ripides has given to the bloody altars’ of the Tauric Diana, 
a celebrity ‘that rejects additional confirmation—so that the 
wniversality of the practice in the antient Heathen world,. 


cannot reasonably be questioned. 


In what light then, the Heathens of antiquity considered 
their deities, and how far they were under the impression, of 
the existence of a Supreme Benevolence, requiring nothing 
but repentance and reformation of life, may. be . readily. in- 
ferred, from this review of facts-———agreeably to. the inference. 
which these furnish, we find the reflecting Tacitus pronounce, 
(ffist. Wb. i. c.. 42)“ that the Gods. interfere in human 
concerns, but to punish’’—Nom esse cure Diis securita- 
tem nostram, sed ultionem—and in, this, he seems but to. ne- 
peat the sentiments of Lucan, who in his Pharsalia, (iv. 107, 
&c.). thus expresses himself, : 


\ ’ 
Felix Roma,. quidem, civesque habitura beatos, 
Si libertatis Superis tam cura placeret, 
Quam vindicta placct 


On this subject; the Romans appear to have inherited the 
opinions of the Greeks. Meiners (Historia doctrine de vere 
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Deo p. 208.) asserts, that the more ancient Greeks imagined 
their Gods to be envious of human felicity; so that, whenever 
any great success attended them, they were filled with terror, 
lest the Gods should be offended at it, and bring on them 
some dreadful calamity—in this, the learned professor but af- 
firms, what we have geen in p. go. is the formal declara- 
tion attributed to Solon by Herodotus: a declaration re- 
peated and confirmed by the Historian, in the instances of 
Polycrates and Xerxes—in the former’ of which, the prudent 
Amasis grounds his alarm for the safety of the too prospe- 
rous prince of Samos, on the notoriety of the envious nature 
of the divine being—ro Deroy emisceperw we ert Pbovepov (lib. iil. 
cap. 40.)—and in the latter, the sage Artabanus warns 
Xerxes, that even the blessings which the Gods bestow in 
this life, are derived from an envious motive—o de Geog yAvzuw 
YEUCKS TOY AbW¥eey Pbovegos fy AUTH EUQITHET Hb Ewy (lib. Vib. Cap. 46.) 
—that fear of the Gods, was not an unusual attendant on 
the belief of their exiftence, may be inferred likewise from 
the saying of Plutarch, (De Superst.) Tsr@- re un vousCew bec, 
vn GoScba—and Pliny, (lib. 2. cap. 7.) speaking of the 
deification of death, diseases, and plagues, says, that ‘ these 
are ranked amongst the Gods, whilst with a trembling fear 


we defire to have them pacified”’—dum esse placatas, trepido 
mete cupimus—Cudworth also, (Intel. Syst. p. 664.) shews, 
in the instances of Democritus and Epicurus, that terror was 
attached to the notion of a divine existence ;. and that it was 
with a view to get free from this terror, that’ Epicurus la- 
boured to remove the idea of a providential administration of 
human affairs 


the testimony of Plato is likewise strong to 
the same purpose: speaking of the punishment of wicked 
men, he says, all these things “ hath Memesis decreed to 
be executed in the second period, by the ministry of vindic- 
tive terrestrial demons, who are overseers of human affairs ; 
to which demons, the supreme God hath committed the govern- 
ment of this world.”—~De Anima Mundi. Opera p. 1096. ed. 
Franc. 1602. 


‘Thus 
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Thus the Gentile Religion, in early ages, evidently ap- 
pears to have been a religion of fear—and the same it has 
——Of 
the length of time, during which the practice of human sa- 
crifice continued among the Northern nations, Mr. Thor- 
kelin, who was perfectly conversant with Northern litera- 
ture, furnishes several instances, in his Essay on the Slave trade 
—-Ditmarus charges the Danes with having put to death 


been found in later times, and continues to this day. 


in their great sacrifices, no fewer than ninety-nine slaves 
at once—(Loccen. Antig. Sueo. Goth. lib. 1. cap. 3.)—In 
Sweden, on urgent occasions, and particularly in times of 
scarcity and famine, they sacrificed kings and princes. — 
Loccenius (Histor. Rer. Suecic. lib. i. p. 5.) gives the fol- 
lowing account: * Tanta fame Suecia afflicta est, ut ei vix 
gravior unquam incubuerit ; cives inter se dissidentes, cum 
peenam delictorum divinam agnoscerent, primo anno boves, 
altero homines, tertio regem ipsum, velut ire celestis piacu- 
Zum, ut sibi persuasum habebant, Odino immolabant’’—and we 
are told, that the Swedes, at one time, boasted of having 
sacrificed five kings, in a single day——-Adam of Bremen, 
(Hist. Eccles. cap. 234.) speaking of the awful prove of 
Upsal, a place distinguished for the celebration of those 
horrid rites, ‘says, ** there was nota single tree in it, that 
was not reverenced, as gifted with a portion of the divi- 
nity, because stained with gore, and foul with human pu- 
In all the other Northern nations, without 


trefaction’’ 
exception, the practice is found to have prevailed; and to 
so late a period did it. continue, that we learn from St. 
Boniface, that Gregory II. was obliged to make the sale of 
slaves for sacrifice by the German converts, a capital offence : 
and Carloman in the year 743, found it necessary to pass a 
law for its prevention—Jortin also, (Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 
v- 5. p» 233.) reports from Fleury, the adherence to this 
custom, in the Island of Rugia, at the close of the 12th Cen- 
tury——T he same dreadful usage is found to exist, to this day, 
in Africa ; where, in the inland parts, they sacrifice the cap-. 
Oo oe ees 
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tives, taken in war, to their fetiches—as appears from Snel- 
grave, who in ‘the king of Dahoome’s camp, was witness 
to his sacrificing multitudes, to the deity of his nation 
Among the iflanders of the South seas, we likewise learn 
from Capt. Cook, that human sacrifices were very frequent : 
he speaks of them as cuftomary, in Otaheité, and the Sand- 
wich Islands; and in the Island of Tongataboo, he mentions 
ten men offered at one festival —— all these however are far 
exceeded by the pious massacre of human beings, in the na- 
tions of America—the accounts given by Acosta, Gomara 
and other Spanifh writers, of the monstrous carnage of this 
kind, in these parts of the world, are almost incredible—the 
annual sacrifices of the Mexicans, required many thousands 
of victims—and in Pern, two hundred children were devoted 
for the health of the Ynca—/(Acost. Hist. of Ind. p. 379— 
388. ed. 1604.—Anton. de Solis. and Clavig. Hist. of Mex. 
lib. vi. sect. 18, 19, 20.) ———Mr. Maurice also informs us, 
that at this day, among certain tribes of the Mabrattas, hu- 
man victims distinguished by their beauty and youthful 
bloom, are fattened like oxen for the altar, (Jud. Antig. 
p. 843.)—and the same writer (pp. 1077, 1078.) instan- 
ces other facts from Mr. Crauford’s Sketches of Indian 
mytholosy, from which he concludes, that the notion of 
the efficacy of human sacrifice is by no means extinet in 
India at the present day—this position is certainly contradic- 
tory to the testimonies of Dow, Holwel, and Grose—buat as 
the laborious research of Mr. Maurice, has drawn together 
numerous and authentic documents in corroboration of his 
opinion, it may fairly be questioned, whether the authorities 
above named are to be considered as of much weight in the 
opposite scale: the learned professor Meiners ( Historia 
Doct. de vero Deo. Sect. 4) does not hesitate to pronounce 
the two former, unentitled to credit—the first, as being of a 
disposition too credulous ; and the second, deserving to be 
reckoned, for fiction and folly, another Megasthenes—Mr. 
Dow’s incompetency, on the subject of the Indian theology, 
has 
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has also been proved by Mr. Halhed, who has shewn, in 
the preface to his translation of the Gentoo Code, ( ps 32. ed. 
1776.) that writer’s total deficiency, in the knowledge of the 
sacred writings of the Hindoos—and as to Mr. Grose, I 
refer the reader to the Jndian Antiquities, pp. 249. 255. for 
instances of his superficial acquaintance with the affairs of Hin- 
dostan it is of the greater importance, to appreciate truly 
the value of the testimony given by these writers, as on their 
reports has been founded a conclusion, directly subversive of 
the fact here attempted to be established. 


The subject of this note, may derive additional light, from 
the nature of the representations of the divinity, among the 
Heathen nations thus in the images of the Deity among 
the Indians, we find an awful and terrific power the ruling 
feature—thousands of outstretched arms and hands, general- 
ly filled with swords and daggers, bows and arrows, and 
every instrument of destruction, express to the terrified wor- 
shipper the cruel nature of the God——The collars of hu- 
man sculls, the forked tongues shooting from serpent’s jaws, 
the appendages of mutilated corses, and all the other circum- 
stances of terrific cruelty which distinguish the Black God-. 
dess, Seeva, Haree, and other of the idols of Hindoftan, 
(Maurice's Ind. Antig. pp. 182. 253. 327. 381. 382. 856. 
857. 882.) sufficiently manifest the genius of that religion, 
which presented these, as objects of adoration To the 
hideous idols of Mexico, one of which was of most gigantic 
size, seated upon huge snakes, and expressly denominated 
TERROR, (Clavig. lib. 6. sect. 6.) it was usual to present 
the heart, torn from the breast of the human victim, and 
to insert it, whilst yet warm and reeking, in the jaws 
of the blood-thirsty divinity. (ibid. lib. 6. sect. 18.) 
The supreme God of the ancient Scythians, was worship- 
ped by them, under the similitude of a naked sworp 
( Herod. lib. 4. cap. 62.)—and in Valhalla; or the Hall of- 
Slaughter, the Paradise of the terrible God of the Northern 
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European regions, the cruel revelries of Woden were cele- 
brated, by deep potations from the sculls of enemies slain in 
battle, 


Consistent with this character of their Gods, we find 
the worship of many of the Heathen nations, to consist 
in suffering and mortification, in cutting their flesh with 
knives, and scorching their limbs with fire. Of these 
unnatural and inhuman exercises of devotion, antient his- 
tory supplies numberless instances—in the worship of Baal, 
as related in the book of kings; and the consecration to 
Moloch, as practised \by the Ammonites, and not infre- 
quently by the Hebrews themselves, the sacred volume af- 
fords an incontestible record of this diabolical superstition — 
similar practices are attested by almost every page of the pro- 
fane historian—the cruel austerities of the Gymnosophist 
both of Africa and India, the dreadful sufferings of the 
initiated votaries of Mithra and Eleusis, (see Maurice’s Ind. 
Antiq. p. 990—1000) the Spartan danasrywors in honour of 
Diana, the frantic and savage rites of Bellona, and the horrid 
self-mutilations of the worshippers of Cybele, but too clearly 
evince the dreadful views entertained by the antient Hea- 
thens of the nature of their Gods—of the last named class 
of Pagan devotees, (to instance one as a specimen of all) 
we have the following account from Auguftine—Dex magne 
sacerdotes, qui Galli vocabantur, virilia sibi amputabant, et 
furore perciti caput rotabant, cultrisque faciem musculosque 
totius corporis dissecabant ; morsibus quoque se ipsos impe- 
tebant. August. de Civ. Dei. pp. 140. 156. ed. 1661—and 
Seneca,,as quoted by the same writer, (lib. vi. cap. 10.) 
confirms this report, in the following passage, taken from his 
work on Superstition, now no longer extant—llle viriles 
sibi partes amputat, ille lacertos secat. Ubi iratos deos ti- 
ment, qui sic propitios merentur?—Tantus est perturbate 
mentis et sedibus suis pulse furor, ut sic Dii placentur que- 
madmodum ne homines quidem teterrimi.—Se ipsi in templis 

contrucidant, 
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contrucidant, vulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant. ——And. 


it deserves to be remarked, that these unnatural rites, toge- 
ther with that most unnatural of all, human sacrifice, are pro- 
nounced by Plutarch (Opera. tom. 2. p. 417. ed. Franc. 
1620.) to have been instituted for the purpose of averting 
‘the wrath of malignant demons. 


Nor have these cruel modes of worship been confined to. the 
Heathens of antiquity-—by the same unworthy conceptions of 
the deity, the Pagans of later times have been led to the same 
unworthy expressions of their religious feelings——thus, in the 
narrative of Cooke’s voyages, we are informed, that it was 
usual with the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands, when 
afflicted with any dangerous disorder, to cut off their little 
finger as an offering to the deity, which they deemed effi- 
cacious to procure their recovery: and in the Sandwich 
Islands, it was the custom to strike out the fore-teeth, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, to avert the anger of the Eatooa, or 
divinity: if we look again to the religion of the Mexicans, 
we meet the same sort of savage superstition, but carried to a 


more’ unnatural excess—Clavigero (lib. 6. sect. 22.) says, 
‘‘ it makes one shudder, to read the austerities, which 
they exercised upon themselves, either in atonement of their 
transgressions, or in preparation for their festivals,”—and 
then proceeds, in this and the following sections, to give 
a dreadful description indeed, of the barbarous self-lacera- 
tions, practised both by. the Mexicans and Tlascalans, in 
the discharge of their religious duties 


and yet he af- 
terwards asserts, (v. ii. p. 446. 4to. ed. Lond.) that all 
these, horrid as they are, must be deemed inconsiderable, © 
when compared with the inhumanities of the ancient Priests 
of Bellona and Cybele, of whom we have already spoken 5 
and still more so, when contrasted with those of the peni- 
tents of the Kast Indies and Japan with good reason in- 
deed, has the author.made this concluding remark: for of 
the various austerities, which have been at different times 


practised, as means of propitiating superior powers, there are 
none, 
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none, that can be ranked with those of the devotees of Hin- 
dostan, at the present day ——dreadful as Mr. Maurice re- 
presents the rites of Mithra and Eleusis to have been, dread- 
ful as we find the other rites that have been noticed, yet their 
accumulated-horrors fall infinitely short of the penitentiary 
tortures endured by the Indian Yogee, the Gymnosophist of 
modern times—* to suspend themselves on high in cages, 
upon trees considered sacred, refusing all sustenance, but 
such as may keep the pulse of life just beating ; to hang aloft 
upon tenter-hooks, and voluntarily bear inexpressible ago- 
nies; to thrust themselves by hundreds, under the wheels of 
immense machines, that carry about their unconscious Gods, 
where they are instantly crushed to atoms; at other times, 
to hurl themselves from precipices of stupendous height ; 
now to stand up to their necks in rivers, till rapacious alliga- 
tors come and devour them; now to bury themselves in 
snow till frozen to death ; to measure with their naked bo- 
dies, trained over burning sands, the ground lying between 
one pagoda and another, distant perhaps many leagues; or 
to brave, with fixed eyes, the ardor of a meridian sun be- 
tween the tropics ;” these, with other penances not less tre- 
mendous, which Mr. Maurice has fully detailed in the last 
vol. of his Indian Antiquities, are the means, whereby the in- 
tfatuated worshippers of Brahma hope to conciliate the deity, 
and to obtain the blessings of immortality—and by these, a// 
hope to attain those blessings, except only the wretched race 
of the Chandalahs, whom, by the unalterable laws of Brahma, 
no repentance, no mortification can rescue from the doom 
of eternal misery ; and against whom the gates of happiness 
are for ever closed—see Maur. Ind. Antiq. pp. 960, 961.— 


Now, from this enumeration of facts, it seems not diffi- 
cult to decide, whether the dictate of untutored reason 
be, the conviction of the DIVINE BENEVOLENCE, and the 
persuasion that the Supreme Being is to be conciliated, 


by good and virtuous conduct alone—and from this also 
| we 


10 


we shall be enabled to judge, what degree of credit is due 
to the assertions of those who pronounce, that * a// men 
naturally apprehend the Deity to be propitious’’—that “ 20 
‘nation whatever, either Jew or Heathen, ancient or mo- 
-dern, appears to have had the least knowledge, or to betray 
the least sense of their want, of any expedient of satisfaction 
for sin, besides reperttance and a good life’’—and that “ from 
a full review of the religions of all ancient and modern na- 
tions, they appear to be uiterly destitute 4 any thing like a 
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doctrine of proper atonement.” 


These assertions Doctor Priestley has not serupled to make ; 
(Theol. Rep. v. i. pp. 401. 411. 416 and 421.) and boldly 
offers * the range of the whole Jewish and Heathen world” 
to supply a’‘single fact in contradiction——he professes also 
to. survey this wide-extended range himself, and for this 
purpose, begins with adducing a single passage from Virgil, 
whence he says, it appears, that “ even the implacable hatred 
of Juno could be appeased’”’—and an instance from the Phedon 
of Plato, from which he concludes, that Socrates, although 
<« the farthest possible from the notion of appeasing the anger 
of the Gods by any externa! services, yet died without the least 
doubt of an happy immortality ;? although in p. 31. when treat- _ 
- ing of another subject, he had found it convenient to repre- 
sent this philosopher as utterly disheleving a fature state— 
and even here, he adds what renders his whole argument a 
hav- 


nullity, provided there were any such staie for man 
ing, by the former of these, established his position, as to 
the religion of the vulgar, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; and by the latter, as to the religion of the philofophers : 
—having yet farther fortified his conclusion by the assertion, | 
that no facts have been furnished either by Gale or "Clarke, | 
to justify the opinion, that the antients were at a loss as to 
the terms of divine acceptance ; notwithstanding that not 
_ only Clarke, (Evidences v. its p. 662—670. fol. 17 38.) but 
Leland, (Christ. Rev. vol. is pp. 259. 270. 473. 4to. 1764.) 

and 
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and various other writers have collected numerous authori- 
ties on this head, and that the whole mass of heathen super- 
stitions speaks no other language, insomuch that Bolingbroke 
himself (vol. v. pp. 214, 215. 4to.) admits the point in its 
fullest extent—— he next proceeds to examine the religion 
of the antient Persians and modern Parsis ; and to prove this 
people to have been free from any idea of atonement or sa- 
crifice, he quotes a prayer from Dr. Hyde, and a descrip- 
tion of their notion of future punishments from Mr. Grose : 
and though these can at the utmost apply only to the present 
state of that people-—and whoever will consult Dr. Hyde’s 
history, pp- 570. 574. on the account given by Tavernier, 
of their notion of absolution; and on that given by Hyde 
himself, of their ceremony of the Scape-Dog, will see good 
reason to deny the justness even of this application—yet Dr. 
P. has not scrupled to extend the conclusion derived from 
them to the antient Persians, in defiance of the numerous au- 
thorities referred to in this note, and notwithstanding that, 
as Mr. Richardson asserts, (Dissert. pp. 25, 26. 8vo. 
1778.) the Parsis acknowledge the original works of their 
antient lawgiver to have been long lost, and that conse- 
quently the ceremonials of the modern Guebres, preserve 
little or no resemblance to the antient worship of Persia— 
(see also Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 574. ed. Oxon. 1760.) 
Our author, last of all, cites the testimonies of Mr. 
Dow and Mr. Grose, to establish the same point con- 
cerning the religion of the Hindoos, and particularly to 
shew that it was ** a maxim with the Brahmans, never to 
defile their sacrifices with blood’’—the value to be attach- 
ed to these testimonies may be estimated from what has 
been already advanced concerning these writers; from the 
terrific representations of the Gods of MHindostan; the 
cruel austerities with which they were worshipped; and 
the positive declarations of the most authentic and recent 
writers on the history of the Hindoos Thus not a 
single authority of those adduced by Dr. Priestley, is found 


to 
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to justify his position but admitting their fullest applica- 
tion, to what do they amount ?—to an instance of relent- 
ing hatred in Juno, as described by Virgil; an example of 
perfect freedom from all: apprehension of divine displeasure, 
in the case of Socrates; and a quotation or two from Mr. 
Dow and Mr. Grose, with a prayer from Dr. Hyde, to as- 
certain the religious notions of the Parsis and the Hindoos 
—these, with a few vague observations on the tenets of cer- 
tain Atheists of antient and modern times; the tendency of 
which is to shew, that men who did not believe in a moral 
Governor of the Universe, did not fear one ; complete his 
survey of the religious history of the Heathen world—and in 
the conclusion, derived from this very copious induction, he 
satisfactorily acqniesces, and boldly defies his opponents to 
produce a single contradictory inftance (N. B.—his ab- 
stract of the Feeish testimonies, I reserve for a distinct dis- 
cussion in another place: see Note 33.) 


When Dr. Priestley thus gravely asserts, that by this ev- 
tensive review of facts, he has completely established the po- 
‘sition, that natural religion impresses no fears of divine dis- 
pleasure, and prescribes no satisfaction for offended justice be- 
yond repentance, it seems not difficult to determine, how far he 
relies upon the ignorance of his readers, and upon the force of 
a bold assertion as to the position itself, it is clear, that 
never was an aves ePu, more directly opposed to the voice 
of history, and to notoriety of fact —— Parkhurst, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon,. on the word mw, says, ‘¢ it is known 
to every one, who is acquainted with the mythology of the 
Heathen, how strongly and generally they retained the tra- 
dition of an atonement or expiation for sin’?—what has been 
already offered, in this note, may perhaps appear sufficient to 
justify this affirmation—but indeed, independent of all histo- 
rical research, a very slight glance at the Greek and Roman 
Classics, especially the Poets, the popular divines of the 
antients, can leave little doubt upon this head———so clearly 

P does 
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does their lattguage announce the riotion of a propitiatory atone~ 
ment, that if we would avoid an imputation on Dr. Priest- 
ley’s fairness, we are driven of necessity, to question the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with those writers——thus in Ho- 
mer, (J/. i. 386.) we find the expression @cov sracxerbas so 
used, as necessarily to imply the appeasing the anger of the 
God—-and again (//. ii. 550.) the same expression is em- 
ployed, to denote the propitiation of Minerva by sacrifices 
Evbade jaby Favéoiws Hab GEPVESOSS AaovTti—— Hesiod, in like man- 
ner, (Eéy. vas Hy. 338.) applies the term in such a sense 
as cannot be misunderstood : having declared the certainty 
that the wicked would be visited by the divine vengeance, he 
proceeds to recommend sacrifice, as amongst the means of ren- 


dering the deity propitious—Arrore 94 omovdnor Quecoire naoneobae 
—Plutarch makes use of the word, expressly in reference to 
the anger of the. Gods—ztiracacbas TO Anvinae TNS bex——that the 
words sracxecbus, sAacuos, &c. carry with them the force of 
rendering propitious an offended deity, might be proved by va-~ 
rious other instances from the writers of antiquity—and that 
in the use of the terms. amcrgomacua or comoreorriao0s, naleepntts 
meer npc, and Deepu.cenocy the antients meant to convey the 
idea of a piacular sacrifice averting the anger of ihe Gods, hé 
who is at all conversant with their writings needs not to be 
informed—the word wegn)yux particularly, Hesychius ex- 
plains by the synonimous terms, avriAvrpor, avrrpoxov: and 
Suidas deseribes its meaning in this remarkablé manner— 
Ovtws emerzyev (Anvecios) Tw “ar” enavToy cuvexorTs WaiToY naxna* 
(this Schleusner affirms to be the true réading)—7-een) gue quer 
yevey NTOb owrngra nar amornuTeUTiCs Kas ovtws eveCraroy Tn baruccr, 


wocaves TW Tloceiwn Ovoray arorsveyTes. 


Nor is the idea of propitiatory atonement, more clearly 
expressed by the Greek, than it is by the Latin, writers of 
antiquity—the words placare, propitiare, expiare, litare, pla- 
camen, piaculum, and such like, occur so frequently, and 
with such clearness of application, that their force cannot be 

easily 
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easily misapprehended, or evaded—thus Horace, (lib. ii. sat. 
3.) Prudens placavi fanguine.Divos: and (lib. i. Ode. 28.) 
Teque piacula nulla resolvent—and in his iid. Ode, he proposes 
the question, cui dabit partes scelus expiandi Jupiter? (‘ to 
which,” says Parkhurst whimsically enough, ‘the answer 
in the Poet is, Apollo—the second person in the Heathen 
Trinity.’ )—Cesar likewise, speaking of the Gauls, says, as 
has been already noticed, Pro vita hominis nisi vita hominis 
veddaiur, non posse deorum immortalium numen placari 
arbitrantur- 


Cicero (pro Fonteio. x.) speaking of the same 
people, says, Si quando aliquo metu adducti, deos placandos esse 
arbitrantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras ac templa funestant— 
the same writer (De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 6) says, Tu autem 
etiam Deciorum devotionibus placatos Deos esse censes——from 
Silius Italicus and Justin, we have the most explicit declara- 
tions, that the object of the unnatural sacrifices of the Car- 
thaginians, was to obtain pardon from the Gods—thus .the 
former i 4. lin. 767, &c.)— | 

Mos fit i in sehen quos condidit advena Dido 

Poscere cede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 
_(Infandum dictu) parvos imponere natos— 


4 


And in like manner the latter (lib. xviii. cap. 6.) expresses 
himself—Homines ut victimas immolabant: et impuberes 
aris admoyebant 3 pacem sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro quo- 


rum vita Di rogari maxime solent———Lucan also, referring 
to the same bloody rites, usual in. fe worship of the cruel 


Gods of the Saxons, thus Speen of them (Pharsal. lib. i. 
lin, 443. &c.) 


Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus, 


| Et Tharamis Scythie non mitior ara Diane— 


Virgil likewise, (En. ij. lin. 116.) 


P 2 Sanguine 
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Sanguine placastis yentos, et virgine cesa, 
Sanguine querendi reditus, animdgque litandum 
Argolica 


Suetonius relates of Otho, (cap. 7.) Per omnia piaculorum 
genera, manes Galbe fropitiare tentasse and Livy, 
(lib. vii. cap. 2.) says, Cum vis morbi nec humanis consi- 
liis, nec ope divina levaretur.......ludi quoque scenici, inter 
alia celestis ire placamina institui dicuntur—and the same 
writer, in another place, directly explains the object of ani- 
mal sacrifice: Per dies aliquot, hostize majores sine J/itati- 
one cese, diuque non impetrata pax Detim—the word li- 
tare is applied in the same manner by Pliny, (De Viris 
Must. Tull. Host.) Dum Numam sacrificiis imitatur, Jovi 
Elicio dare non potuit; fulmine ictus cum regia conflagra- 
vit this sense of the word might be confirmed by nume- 
rous instances—Servius, (/Zn. iv. lin. 50.) and Macro- 
bius, (lib. iii. cap. 5.) inform-us, that it implies, ‘ facto sa- 
crificio placare numen”’—and Stephanus says from Nonnius, 


. that it differs from sacrificare in this, that the signification of 


the latter is, veniam fetere, but that of the former, veniam 
impetrare but to produce all the authorities on this head, 
were endless labour—and indeed to have produced so many, 
might seem to be an useless one, were it not of importance to 
enable us to appreciate with exactness, the claims to literary 
pre-eminence, set up by a writer, who on all occasions pro- 
nounces ex cathedra; and on whose dicta, advanced with an 
authoritative and imposing confidence, and received by his 
followers with implicit reliance, has been erected a system, 
embracing the most daring impieties, that have ever dis-’ 
graced the name of Christianity_If the observations in this 
note, of the length of which I am almost ashamed, have the 
effect of proving to any of his admirers, the incompetency of 
‘the guide whom they have hitherto followed with unsuspect- 


ing acquiescence, I shall so far have served the cause of 
truth 
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truth and of christianity, and shall have less reason to regret 
the trouble occasioned both to the reader and. myself, by this 
prolix detail. 


——— 00 OG |-:S* |G @00—— 


Pace 11. Note 6.—This thought we find MPENS con- 
veyed by Mr. Perea if his Essay on Man :— 


*¢ Tn human works, tho’ laboured on with pain, 

‘«* A thousand movements scarce one purpofe gain; 
“« In God’s, one single does its end produce ; 

*¢ Yet serves to second too, some other use”’ 


In the illuftration of this part of my subject, I have been much 
indebted to the excellent Sermons of the Bishop of London, 
on the Christian doctrine of Redemption—and also to the sixth 
Letter of H. Taylor’s Ben Mordecai’s Apology—a work, 
which though it contains much of what I cannot but deem 
erroneous doctrine, is nevertheless executed with uncommon 
acuteness, learning, and research, 


——=2909Q@00e>——— 


Pace 11. Nore 7.—This objection is urged by Chubb, in 
his Enquiry concerning Redemption.. 


—>PO<<— 


Pace 12. Note 8.—-See Prices Dissertations—~2d. Edit. 
pp. 209, 210. 


Pacer. 13. Note 9.—See H. Taylor’s Ben. Mord: 5th 
Letter——in which, a number of instances are adduced from 
the Old Testament, to shew that God’s dealing with his 
creatures is of the nature here described—-—thus we find, 

that 
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that when God had declared, that he would destroy the 
entire nation of Israel, for their idolatry at Horeb, (Numb. 
ch. 14) and again, for their intended violence against Caleb 
and Joshua, (Deut. ch. 9.) yet upon the intercession of 
Moses, he is said to have forgiven them —— in like manner for 
the sake of ten righteous persons, he would have spared 
Sodom, (Gen. xviii. 32)—in remembrance of ‘Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and for ¢heir sakes he is represented as 
being merciful to their posterity (Gen. xxvi. 24.)—he forgave 
Abimelech also upon the prayer of Abraham, (Gen. xx. 7) 
and‘the friends of Job, upon the solicitation of that patriarch, 
( Fob xlii. 10)—and what renders these two last instances par- 
ticularly strong, is that whilst he declares the purpose of for- 
giveness, he at the same time expressly prescribes the me- 
diation, by which it was to be obtained to quote, more 
of the numerous instances, which the Old T estament sup- 
plies on this head, must be unnecessary-—what has been 


urged, will enable us to form a true judgment of that extraor- 
dinary position, on which Dr. Priestley relies not a little, 
(Hist. of Cor. vol. 1. p. 156) viz. that “ the declarations of 
Divine Mercy are made without reserve or limitation to the 
truly penitent, through all the books of Scripture, without the 
most distant hint of any regard being had to the sufferings or 
wierit Of any being whatever.” . 


RK De 


Pace 13. Nore ro. It is obvious, that the Sect, to which 
T here allude, is that known by the title of Unrrar1ans— 
a title, by which it is meant modestly to insinuate, that they 
are the only worfhippers of One God——from a feeling similar 
to that, which has given birth to this denomination, they 
demand also, to be distinguished from the other Non-con- 
formists, by the appellation of Rational Dissenters. ’ 


‘ 


: For 
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For-a full account. of the doctrines of this new Sect 
for new it must be called, notwithstanding Doct. Priestley’s 
Jaboured, but unsubstantial, examination of *¢ Early Opini- 
ons,”——the reader may consult the Theological Repository, 
the various Theological productions of Doct. Priestley, and 
particularly Mr. Belsham’s Review: of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
T reatise—indeed this last publication presents, on the whole, 
so extraordinary a system; and conveys so comprehensive a 
view of.a// the principles and consequences of the Unitarian 
scheme, not to be found in any other work of so small a 
compass ; that I think it may not be unacceptable, to subjoin 
to these pages, a brief abstract of it as described by the 
author—-—a summary of the tenets of this enlightened 
sect, may furnish matter of speculation, not merely curious 
but instructive, to those who are not yet tinctured with its prin- 
ciples ;. and to those who are, it may perhaps suggest a salu- 
tary warning, by shewing it in all its frightful consequences 


-Unitarianism, it. is true, has not yet made its way 
into this Country, in any digested shape, but wherever there 
aré found to prevail, a vain confidence in’the sufficiency of 
human reason, and a consequent impatience of authority and 
controul, with a desire to reject received. opinions, and to 
fritter away by subtle distinctions, plain and established pre- 
cepts; there the soil is prepared for its reception, and the | 
seed is already sown. 


Pace 14. Nore11.. This is the doctrine maiatained by 
all the Socinian writers—it may be found thus laid down ( Theol. 
Rep. vol. i.) in the firft number, written by Doct. Priestley, un- 
_ der the title of Clemens 
Doct. Priestley, his follower Mr. Belsham, and others of the 
same Theological opinions, disclaim the title of Socinian ; and 
desire to be distinguished by that of Unitarian, for the rea- 
son assigned in the last Note. Mr. Belsham goes so far 

? as 


itis however to be noted, that 
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as to say, (Review, &c. p. 227,) that his “ Creed is as 
far removed from that of Socinus, as it is from the peculiar 
doctrines of Mr. Wilberforce” indeed to do Socinus justice, 
it must be admitted, that the Creed of the Unitarian differs ma- 
terially from his he had not reached the acme of modern 
illumination—/e had not sufficient penetration, to discern 
the various mistakes in the application of Scripture, and the 
numerous errors in reasoning, committed by the Evangelists 
and Apostles, which have been detected and: dragged to 
light, by the sagacious Unitarian—he had not discovered, 
that Christ was the human offspring of Yoseph and Mary— 
he had not divested our Lord, of his regal, as well as his 
sacerdotal character, and reduced him to the condition of 
a mere Prophet—Ae had weakly: imagined, that by virtue 
of his regal office, Christ possessed the power of delivering 
-his people from the punishment of their sins—but Doct. 
Priestley has rectified this error—in his Hist. of Cor. (vol. 
i. p. 272) he expressly points out the difference between 
himself and Socinus, on this head—*‘ it immediately fol- 
lows”? he says, ** from his (Socinus,) principles, that 
Christ being onlya man, though ever so innocent, his death 
could not, in any proper sense of the word, atone for the 
‘sins of other men—he was however, far from abandoning 
the doctrine of Redemption, in the Scripture sense of the 
word, that is, of our deliverance from the gui/t of sin, by 
his Gospel, as promoting repentance and reformation—and 
from the punishment due to sin, by his power of giving 
eternal life to all that obey him.— But indeed, if God him- 
self freely forgives the sins of men, upon repentance, there — 
could be no occasion, properly speaking, for any thing farther 
being done to avert the punishment with which they had been 
threatened.” 


This passage, whilst it marks the distinction between 
the Socinian and the Unitarian, fully opens up the scheme 
of 
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of the latter—-—but on this system, it may be curious to 
enquire, in what light, the death of our blessed Lord is re- 
presented Dr. Priestley (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 39) gives 
us this information—“ Christ being a man, who suffered and 
died in the best of causes, there is nothing so very different 
in the occasion and manner of his death, from that of others 
who suffered and died after him in the same cause of Chris- 
tianity, but that their sufferings and death may be considered 
in the same light with his.’’—This extraordinary assertion, 
exactly agrees with what is recorded of Solomon Eccles, 
a great preacher and prophet of the Quakers; who expressly 
declares, that ‘ the blood of Christ, was no more than the . 
blood of any other Saint.’ (Leslie’s works, fol. vol. 2. p. 
195.)—Thus strangely do the philosophy of Dr. Priestley, 
and the fanaticism of the Quaker, concur with that, which 
both would pronounce to be the gross absurdity of Popery— 
for if the death of Christ be viewed in the same light, with 
the death of any other martyr, the invocation of the Popish 


Saints, may appear a consequence not so revolting to 
Christian piety ——that the lines of error, in their manifold 
directions, should sometimes intersect, if not for a certain 
length of way coincide, is not however matter of furprife. 


But the death of Christ being treated in this manner, by 
Doct. Priestley and his Unitarian followers, one is naturally 
led to enquire what their notions are of his state, subsequent 
to his resurrection——Mr. Belsham (Review, &c. p. 74) gives 
us satisfaction on this head—the Unitarians, he says, here 
entirely differ from the Socinians—for that the latter 
. hold the ‘ unscriptural and most incredible notion, that since 
his resurrection he has been advanced to the. government 
of the Universe—but'a consistent Unitarian, acknowledging 
Jesus as a man in all respects like to his brethren, regards his 
kingdom as entirely of a spiritual nature’’—we are not how- 
ever to suppose our blessed Lord altogether banished from 
existence, for this gentleman admits again (p. 85) that he 
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is *€ now alive” somewhere, “ and withoit doubt employed 
in offices the most honourable and benevolent”’—in such of 
course, as any of his érother-men, to whom he is above 
described as in all respects similar, might be engaged-——— 
on this, and other such wild blasphemies of this sect, as 
represented by Mr. Belsham, see the Appendix. 
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Pace 17. Nore 12.—For a description of the state of 
unassisted nature, distinguished alike by its eloquence and its ; 
truth, the reader may consult Mr. Wilberforces practicaL 
view (4th Ed. p. 29g—37)—a book, for which the Chris- 
tian world can never be sufficiently grateful—They who 
would wish to see this subject more extensively treated, will 
find it amply discussed in Leland’s work on the Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation. 


—>>O<<—. 


Pace 18. Nore 13.—On this subject Dr. Priestley (/7ii. 
of Cor: vol. 1. p. 153) thus represents the arguments of the 
Orthodox——“ Sin being an offence against an infinite Being, 
requires an infinite satisfaction, which can only be made by 
an infinite person—that is, one who is no less than God 
himself: Christ, therefore, in order to make this infinite sa- 
tisfaction for the sins of men, must himself be God, equal 
to God the Father’’ With what candour;, this has béen 
selected, as a specimen of the mode of reasoning, by which 
the doctrine of Atonement as connected with that of the 
divinity of Christ, is maintained by the established church, it 
that some few indeed have thus 
argued, is certainly to be admitted and lamented~—but How 


is needless to remark 


poorly such men have reasoned, it needed not the acuténess of 

Dr. Priestley to discover——on their own principle, the reply 

is obvious—that sin being committed by a finite creatute, re- 
quires © 
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quires only a finite - satisfaction, for which purpose a finite 
person might be an adequate victim——But the insinuation, 
that our belief in the divinity of Christ, has been the off- 
spring of this strange conceit, is much more becoming the de- 


a 


termined advocate of a favourite cause, than the sober en- 
quirer after trath_—our mode of reasoning is directly the re- 
verse———the Scriptures proclaim the divinity of Christ; and 
so far are we from inferring this attribute of our Lord from 
the necessity of an infinite satisfaction, that we infer from its 
both the great love of our Almighty Father, who has 
‘* spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all’? — 
and the great heinousness of human guilt, for the expiation, of 
which, it was deemed fit that so great a Being should suffer. 
The decent manner, in which Mr. Belsham has thought 
proper to represent the orthodox notion of the atonement, is 


that man could “ not have been saved, unless one God had 
‘died, to satisfy the justice, and appease the wrath of ano- 
ther” (Review, &c. p. 221)—this is language, with which 
I should not have disgraced my page, but that it may serve to 
shew how dangerous a thing it is, to open a door to opinions, 
that can admit of treating . subjects the most sacred with a ie- 
vity, which seems so nearly allied to impiety. 


ve 


Pace 19. Nore 14,—Perhaps I may be charged with 
making a distinction in this place, which gives an unfair 
representation of Unitarians, inasmuch as they also profess to 
‘derive their arguments from Scripture—but whether that pro- 
fession be not intended in mockery, one might be almost 
tempted to question; when it is found, that in every in- 


stance, the. doctrine of Scripture is tried by their abstract 


notion of right, and rejected if not accordant: 


when 
by means of figure and allusion, it is every where made to 
speak a language, the most repugnant to all fair, critical in- 
terpretation ; until emptied of its true meaning, it is con- 

‘U2 verted 
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verted into a vehicle for every fantastic theory, which under 
the name of rational, they may think proper to adopt :—when 
in such parts, as propound Gospel truths, of a contexture too 
solid to admit of an escape in figure and allusion, the sacred 
writers are charged as bunglers, producing’ ** lame accounts, 
improper quotations, and inconclusive reasonings,” (Dr. 
Priestley’s 12th Letter to Mr. Burn) and philosophy is 
consequently called in to rectify their errors :——-when 
one writer of this class (Steinbart) tells us, that ‘‘ the narra- 
tions” (in the New Testament) ‘true or false, are only 
suited for ignorant, uncultivated minds, who cannot en- 


> and again, 


ter into the evidence of natural religion ;’ 
that ** Moses according to the childish conceptions of the 
Jews in his days, paints God as agitated by violent affec- 
tions, partial to one people, and hating all other nations :’’ 


when another, (Semler) remarking on St.. Peter’s 


declaration, that prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man, but Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Hloly Spirit, says, that ‘* Peter speaks here according to the 
conception of the Jews,’ and that ‘ the prophets may have 
delivered the offspring of their own brains as divine’ revela- 
tions :” (Dr. Erskine’s Sketches and Hints of Ch. Hist. 
No. 3. pp. 95. 71.)—-—when a third (Engedin) speaks of 
St. John’s portion of the New Testament, as written with 
“‘ concise and abrupt obscurity, inconsistent with itself, and 
made up of allegories””—and Gagneius glories in having given 
alittle light to St. Paul’s darkness, a darkness, as some think, 
industriously affected :””—-—-when we find Mr. Evanson, one of 
those able Commentators referred to by Mr. Belsham in his 
Review, &c. p. 206, assert, (Dissonance &c. p. 1.) that * the 
Evangelical histories contain gross and irreconcileable contra- 
? and consequently discard three out of the four, re- 
taining the Gospel of St. Luke only, at the same time drawing 
his pen over as much of this, as either from its infelicity of style, 
or other such causes happens not to meet his approbation :—— 


dictions,’ 


when we find Dr. Priestley, beside his charge against the writers 
| of 
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of the New Testament before recited, represent in his letter to 
Dr. Price, the narration of Moses concerning the creation and 
the fall of man, as a lame account 3 and thereby meriting the 
praise of magnanimity bestowed on him by theologians, equally 
enlightened :——-when finally, not to accumulate instances, 
where so many solicit attention, we find the Gospel openly 
described by Mr. Belsham, ( Review &c. p- 217) as contain- | 
ing nothing more than the Deism of the French Theo Phi- 
lanthrope, save only the fact of the resurrection of a human 
being (see Appendix, )—and when, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing this, he engages, that the Unitarian writers shall 
prune down the Scriptures to this moral system and this single 
fact, by shewing that whatever supports any thing else is 
either. ‘¢ interpolation, omission, false reading, mistranslation 
or erroneous interpretation” (Review, pp. 206. 217. 272.) : 
——when, I say, all these things are considered, and when 
we find the Bible thus contemned and rejected by the gentle- 
men of this new light, and a new and more convenient Gos- 
pel carved out for themselves, can the occasional profes- 
sion of reverence for Scripture, as the word of God, be treated 
in any other light, than as a convenient mask, or an insult. 
ing sneer? 


It might be a matter of more than curious speculation, to 
frame a Bible, according to the modifications of the Unita- 
rian Commentators—the world would then see, after all the 
due amputations and amendments, to what their respect for the 
sacred text amounts——indeed it is somewhat strange, that 
men so zealous to enlighten and improve the world, have 
not, long before this, blessed it with so vast a treasure—can it 
be, that they think, the execution of such ss work, would im- 
pair their claim to the name of Christians ?—or is it rather, 
that even the Bible so formed, must soon yield to another 
more perfect, as the still encreasing flood of light poured in 
new knowledge ?——that the latter is perhaps the true cause, 
may be inferred, as well from the known magnanimity of 

a‘ | those 
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those writers, which cannot be supposed to»have stoaped. to.the 
former consideration, as from Dr. Priestley’s own declarati- 
ons——in his Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever (Patt 2. p- 
33—35) the informs us, that he was once ‘a Calvinist and 
that of the straitest sect”’—~afterwards, he adds,-he ** became 
an-high Arian, next a low Avian, and then a Socinian, and _ 
in a little time a Socinian of the lowest kind, in which 
Christ is considered as'amere man, the son.of Foseph and 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses or any 
- other Prophet’? —and afterall, -he tells us (Def. of Unit. for 
1787. p. wit) that he “ does not know, when his creed 
will be fixed’”——Mr. Belsham having set out and ‘ended at the 
same point with Dr. Priestley; it is not improbable that he 
has gone through the same revolution—and that she, and 
others who have enjoyed the same progressive illumination, 
would equally with Doct. Priestley, still contend for the 
freedom of .an unsettled creed, is not perhaps too violent a 
now as every step, in.such an indefinite pro- 


presumption 
gress, must induce a corresponding change: of canon, it is not 
wonderful that they whose creed is in a perpetual state of 
variation, and whose Bible must. be, like their almanack, 
suited only to a particular season, should not have, attempted 
any fixed standard of the Sacred word. 


—meeOC|EEOOce—— - 


Pace 21. Nore 15.-—A writer, whom I cannot name 
but with respect—to the beauties of whose -composition,..no 
one that possesses taste or feeling, can be insensible—speaking 
of Dr. Price, in her captivating defence of ,. public worship 
against Mr. Wakefield, uses this extraordinary language—— 
‘© When aman like Dr. Price—is. about: to resign his soul 
into the hands of his maker, he ought to do it not only with 
a reliance on his merty, but. his justice’ —( Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Remarks on Mr. Wakefield's: Enquiry, p. 72)—in the same 
stile, do Unitarian writers, in general, express themselves on 
this subject-—representing good works as giving a claim of 
right to the divine acceptance. ’ 


Indeed 
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Indeed the manner, im which some Socinians of the new 
school, speak of their virtues, their merits, and thcir title to 
the rewards of a happy immortality, is such as. might lead us 
to suppose’ ourselves carried back, to the days of the old 
heathen’ schools of the Stoics, and receiving lessons not from 
the followers of the humble Jesus, but from the disciples of 
the’ arrogant, and: magniloquent, Chrysippus, Seneca, or 
Epictetus—when-Chrysippus tells us, that as it is proper 
for Jupiter to glory in himself, and in his own life, and to 
think and speak magnificently of himself, as living in a. mans 
ner that deserves to be highly spoken of ; so these things are 
becoming all good men, as being in nothing exceeded by Ju- 
piter :”? (Plut. De. Stoic. Repugn. Oper. tom. ii. p. 1038. ed. 
Xyl.)—when Seneca pronounces, that ‘ a good man differs 
only in time from God” (De Provid. cap. 1.) ; that “ there 
is one thing, in which the wise man excels God, that God 
is wises-by the benefit of nature, not by his own choice” 
( Z£pist. 53.) 5 and that * it is shameful to importune the Gods 
im prayer, since a man’s: happiness is entirely in his own 
power” (Lpist. 31.)—and when Epictetus, (Disc. lib. iv. 
cap. 10.) represents the dying man making his address to 
God, in a strain of self-confidence, without the least acknow- 
ledgment of any one failure or neglect. of duty—so that, as 
Miss Carter with a becoming piety remarks, it is such an ad- 
dress, “ as cannot without shocking arrogance, be uttered 
by any one born to die”—~—-when, I say. we hear such lan- 
guage from the antient Stoic, what do we hear, but the sen- 
timents of the philosophising Christian of the present day ? 
—and on casting our eye into the works of Priestley, Lind- 
sey; Evanson, Wakefield, Belsham, ‘and the other Unitarian 
_ writers, do we not instantly recognize that proud, and inde- 
pendent, and I had almost said heaven-defying, self-reliance, 
which had once distinguished the haughty disciple of the 
Stoa? | : ae Ww | 
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Pace 22. Nore 3 60'The scheme of Afonement, as it is 
here laid down, is that which has been maintained in the 
letters of Ben Mordecai, by the very learned and ingenious 
H. Taylor it is substantially the same, that has been 
adopted by other theologians, who admitting a mediatorial 
‘scheme in the proper sense of the word, have thought right 
to found it upon the notioh of a pure benevolence, in opposition 
to that of a retributive justice, in the Deity—but I have selected 
the statement of it, given by this writer, as being the best 
digested and most artfully fortified-—it seems to avoid that 
part of the scheme of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, which fa- 
vours the Socinian principles—but as will appear on exa- 
mination, it cannot be entirely extricated from them, being 
originally built on a wrong foundation. 


With respect to the system of Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich, as lard down in his Key to the Apostolic writings, 
and his Scripture doctrine of Atonement, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that it is nothing more, than an artificial accom- 
modation of Scripture phrases, to notions utterly repug- 
nant to Scripture doctrine——a short view of his scheme 
will satisfy us on this .head By a Sacrifice, he says 
(Scrip. doctr. ch. 2. No. 24. 25) is meant “ a symbo- 
lical address to God, intended to express before him the de- 
votions, affections, &c. by significant, emblematical actions” 


—and consequently, he adds, “ whatever is expressive of a 
pious and virtuous disposition, may be rightly included in 
the notion of a Sacrifice—as prayers, thanksgivings, expences, 


labours,’ &c. &c.——having thus widened up the notion of 
Sacrifice, it becomes necessary that sacrificial atonement shauld 
be made of equally extensive signification—and accordingly 
because the word 152, which we commonly translate as mak- 
ing atonement, is, as he says, found to be applied in the 
Old Testament, in its general sense, to all means used for pro- 
curing any benefit, spiritual or temporal, at God’s hands, 
whether for ourselyes or others, such as obedience, a just 


life 
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life, sacrifices, prayers, intercessions, self-denials, &c. &c.— 
he therefore thinks himself justified in extending to ai/ these, 
that particular species of atonement, which is effected by sacri- 
fice—and thereby ia enabled to pronounce the Sacrifice of 
Christ to be a ground of atonement, without taking ina sin- 
gle idea, that truly and properly belongs to sacrifice, or sacrifi- 
cial atonement—and so, triumphantly concludes, (Scrip. Doctr. 
&c. No, 152) that he has made out the Sacrifice of Christ 
to be truly and properly, in the highest manner and far 
beyond any other, piacular and expiatory, to make an atone- 
ment for sins, or take them away—not only to give us an 
example, not only to assure us of remission, or to procure 
our Lord a commission to publish the forgiveness of sin—but 
moreover, to obtain that forgiveness, by doing-what God in 
his wisdom and goodness judged fit and expedient to be done, 
in order to the forgiveness of sin,”’——But in what according to 
this explication, consists the efficacy of Christ’s Sacrifice, and 
bow has it made atonement for Sin ?—he informs us himself 
{ Key, &c. No. 148.): ‘¢ Obedience, or doing the will of God, 
was the sacrifice of sweet smelling savour, which made atone- 
ment for the sins of the world—zn this sense, that God, on 
account of his. (Christ’s) goodness and perfect obedience, 
thought fit to grant unto mankind—the forgiveness of those 
sins that were past—and farther, erected a glorious and per- 
fect dispensation of grace, exceeding any which had gone 
before, in means, promises and prospects, at the head of 
which he set his son our Lord Jesus Chrisi,’”? &c. &c.— 
thus then the obedience of Christ was the sacrifice—and the be- 
nefits procured to us by that obedience constitute the atone- 
ment effected by it—and the nature of these benefits, and the 
“way in which they are wrought out for us by Christ’s obedi- 
ence, as we find them explained by this writer, will help. us 
to a just view of the true nature of that, which he calls our 
atonement——‘* Truth required, says he, (Key, &c. No. 
149) that grace be dispensed, in a manner the most proper 
and probable to produce reformation and holiness—now this 
R is 
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is what our Lord has done—he has bought us by his blood, 
and procured the remission of sins, as what he did and suf- 
fered was a proper reason for granting it, and a fit way of 
conveying and rendering effectual the grace of God,” &c.— 
“now, he says, this could be done no otherwise, than by 
means of a moral kind, such as are apt to influence our 
minds, and engage us to forsake what is evil, and to work 
that which is good,”’ &c.—** and what means of this sort could 
be more effectual, than the heavenly and most illustrious ex- 
ample of the Son of God, shewing us the most perfect obe- 
dience to God, and the most generous goodness and love 
ta men, recommended to our imitation, by all possible endear- 
ments and engaging considerations” ?——and again he says, 
(Scrip. Doct. No. 170.) ‘* By the blood of Christ, God dis- 
charges us from the guilt, because the blood of Christ is the 
most powerful mean of freeing us from the follution and 
power of Sin,’””—and he adds, “ it is the ground of redemp- 
what then means 


tion, as it is a mean of sanctification” 
the blood of Christ ?——‘ not a mere corporeal substance ; in 
which case, as he says, it would be of no more value in the 
sight of God, than any other thing of the same kind—nor 
is it to be considered, merely in relation to our L ord’ 
death and sufferings, as if mere death or suffering could be of 
itself pleasing and acceptable to God:” no, the writer informs 
us, ( Key, &c. No. 146.) that the ‘ blood of Christ is his perfect 
obedience and goodness—and that it implies a character,’ which 
we are to transcribe into our lives and conduct—and accord- 
ingly he maintains, (Scrip. Doctr. No. 185.) that “ our 
Lord’s sacrifice and death is so plainly represented, as a 
powerful mean of improving our virtue, that we have no suf- 
ficient ground, to consider its virtue and efficacy in any 
other light’’—to what then, according to this writer, does 
the entire scheme of the Atonement amount ?——God being 
desirous to rescue man from the consequences and dominion 
of his Sins, and yet desirous to effect this in such a way, 


‘as might best conduce to the advancement of virtue, thought 
fit 
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fit to make forgiveness of all sins that were past, a reward of 
the meritorious obedience of Christ—and by exhibiting that 
obedience, as a model for universal imitation, to’engage man- 
kind to follow his example, that being thereby improved in 
their virtue, they might be rescued from the dominion of 
sin—and thus making the example of Christ a ‘¢ mean of 
sanctification,” Redemption from Sin might thereby . be ef. 
fected. ‘This, as far as I have been able to collect it, is a 
faithful transcript of the author’s doctrine—and what there 
isin all this, of the nature of Sacrifice or Atonement, (at least so 
far as it affects those who have lived since the time of Christ) 
‘or in what material respect, it differs from the Socinian noti- 
on, which represents Christ merely as our iastructor and exe 
ample, I profess myself unable to discover. 


T have been thus full in my account of this writer’s scheme, 
because by some strange oversight, and possibly from his 
artful accommodation of scripture phrases to his own noti- 
ions, whereby he is enabled to express himself in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, his works have received considerable 
circulation, even among those whose opinions on this subject 
‘are of an opposite description 


nay, the erroneous tenets 
of this author, have been conveyed in a collection of Theo- 
Jogical Tracts, some time since published by an able and 
learned Prelate, in the sister-kingdom—and the candidates 
for orders in this, are by authority enjoined, to receive part 
Those 
who wish to see the errors of this scheme more amply re- 
viewed and refuted, I refer to the examination of the doc- 
trine, in the Scripture Accout of Sacrifices, and in the Criti- 
cisms on modern Notions of Atonement by Dr. Richie: in the 


of their theological instruction from his writings. 


latter of which particularly, the fallacy of the author’s prin- 
ciples, and the gross ambiguity of his terms, are exposed 
with no less truth than ingenuity. 
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With respect to H. Taylor, who in his B. Mord. 


partly coincides with this writer in his explication of atone- 
ment, it is but justice to say, that he gives a view of the 
subject, in the main materially different—inasmuch as he 
makes Christ’s concern for mankind, and his earnest interces- 
sion recomniended by his meritorious obedience, the appoint- 
ed means of his obtaining from God that kingdom, which 
empowers him to dispense forgiveness, &c.—whereas Dr. 
F. Taylor makes the obedience of Christ (with regard to such 
as have lived since his time) the means of redemption, as 
being the means of man’s improvement in virtue—and so far from 
attributing any efficacy to Christ’s obedience, as operating 
through intercession, (to which, we find from Scripture, God 
has frequently bestowed his blessings—see Note 9, p. 10g.) he 
considers the intercessions and prayers of good men for others, 
in no other light, than as acts of obedience, goodness, and vir- 
fiie—so that, in fact, the whole of his scheme, when rightly 
considered, (excepting only with respect to those who lived 
before Christ, in which part he seems inconsistent with him- 
self, and on his own principles not easy to be understood) 
falls in with the notion of good works and moral obedience, 
as laid down by the Socinian——and here lies the secret of 
Mr. Belsham’s remark, (Review, &c. p. 18.) that “ Drv 
Taylor has, in general, well explained these Fewish phrases’? 
(viz. propitiation, sacrifice, redemption throush Chris?’s blood, 
&e.) “in his admirable Key ;—<as Mr. Belsham rejects 
the notion of redemption by Christ, and of faith in Christ 
in toto, (see Review, &c. pp. 18. 104. 145) it is not difficult 
to assign the cause of this commendation. — 
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Pace 24. Notre 17.——That men could not have been for-. 
given, unless Christ had suffered to purchase their for- 
giveness, is no part of the doctrine of Atonement, as held by 


the Church of England what God could, or could not have 
done, 
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done, it presumes not to pronounce—what God declares he 
has done, that merely it asserts—and on his express word 
alone is it founded——but it is to be remembered, that on this 
as on many other occasions, that a priori reasoning, which so 
frequently misleads those who object to the doctrines of our 
Church, is imputed by them to us——not being themcelves 
in the habit of bowing with humble reverence to the sacred 
word, they consider not that we speak merely its sug- 
gestions—and that if we do at any time philosophize, it 1S 
but to follow, not to lead the meaning of Scripture to 
enter into the councils of the Almighty, and to decide what 
infinite wisdom must have determined, under a constitution 
of things different from the present, were a speculation not 
less absurd, than it is impious —of this, even the few writers, 
whose language has, by a rigorous interpretation, been forced 
into a ground for the above charge against the doctrine of 
atonement, are perfectly innocent—for it never occurred to 


them, to suppose a consitution of things different from that, 
which divine wisdom has appointed—when therefore, Gro- 
tius, Stillingfleet, and Clarke are charged (as they are in 
H.  Taylor’s B. Mord. “Let. 5.) with contending for 
‘the necessity of a vindication of God’s honour, éither by 
the suffering of the offenders, or by that of Christ in their 
room,”? they are by no means to be considered as contend- 
ing, that it was impossible for God to have established such 
a dispensation, as might enable him to forgive the Sinner with- 
out some Satisfaction to his justice, which is the sense forci- 
bly put upon their words—but that, according to the method 
and dispensation which God’s wisdom has chosen, there results 
a moral necessity of such vindication, founded in the wisdom 
and prudence of a Being, who has announced himself to 
mankind, as an upright Governor, resolved to maintain the 
observance of his laws——that by the zecessity spoken of, is 
meant but a moral necessity, or in other words a fiiness and 
propriety, Dr. Clarke himself informs us: for he tells us, 
(Sermon 137. vol. 2. p. 142. fol. ed.) that “ when the ho+ 
nour 
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nour of God’s laws had been diminished by sin, it was rea- 
sonable and necessary, in respect of God’s wisdom in govern- 
ing the world, that there should be a vindication” &c.— 
and again, (Sermon 138, vol. 2. p. 150) in answer to the 
question, * could not God, if he had pleased, absolutely, 
and of his supreme authority, without any sufferings at all, 
have pardoned the sins of thofe, whose repentance he 
thought fit to accept?’ he says, “it becomes not us, to 
presume to say he had not power so to do:’? but that there 
seems to be a _finess, in his testifying his indignation against 
sin: and that “‘ the death of Christ was necessary, to make 
the pardon of sin reconcileable, not perhaps. absolutely with 
strict justice (for we cannot presume to say that God might not, 
consistently with mere justice, have remitted as much of his 
own right as he pleased)—but it was necessary, at least in 
this respect, to make the pardon of sin, consistent with the 
avisdom of God, in his good government of the world; and 
to be a proper attestation of his irreconcileable hatred against 
all unrighteousness’’——that the word necessary 1S im- 
prudently used by Dr. Clarke and others, I readily ad- 
mit, as it is liable to be misunderstood, and furnishes mat- 
ter of cavil to those, who would misrepresent the whole of 
the doctrine—but it is evident from the passages I have cit- 
ed, that so far from considering the sacrifice of Christ, as a 
debt paid to, because rigorously exacted by, the divine justice, 
—it is represented by Dr. Clarke, and generally understood, 
merely as a fit expedient, demanded by the wisdom of God, 
whereby mercy might be safely administered to sinful man 
——now it is curious to remark, that H. Taylor, who 
so warmly objects to this notion of a necessity of vindicating 
God’s honour, as maintained by Clarke, &c. when he comes 
to reply to the Deist, in defence of the scheme of Christ’s 
mediation, uses a mode of reasoning, that seems exactly simi- 
lar—** God, he says (B. Mordec. Let. 5.) was not made 
placable by intercession ; but was ready and willing to forgive 
before, as well as after: and only waited to do it in such a 

manner 
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manner, as might best shew his regard to righteousness’ is 
not this in other words saying, there was a fitness, and conse- 
quently a moral necessity, that God should have forgiven sins 


through the intercession and meritorious obedience of Christ, 


for the purpose of vindicating his glory as a righteous Gover« 
vor ?— 


Pace 27. Nore 18.—Dr. Priestley enumerates a great 
variety of texts to this purpose, in his 3rd. paper of the sig- 
nature of Clemens, (Theol. Repos. vol. 1.)——Dr. Sykes, in the 
2d. ch. of his Scripture Doctrine of Redemption, and H. 
Taylor, in his sth and 6th Letters, (B. Mord.) have done 
the same Dr. Priestley adds to these texts, the instances 
of Job, David, Hezekiah, Nehemiah, and Daniel, to shew 
that on good works alone, dependance was to be placed for 


acceptance; and that the pardon of sin is every where in 
Scripture represented, as dispensed solely on account of 
man’s personal virtue, without the least regard to the suffer- 
ings or merit of any being whatever.—A great display is con- 
stantly made of texts of this nature, by all who oppose the re- 
but it is to be remarked, 
that as they all amount merely to this, that repentance and 


ceived doctrine of atonement 


a good life are acceptable to God; the inference derived 
from them can only have weight against that doctrine, when 
its Supporters shall disclaim repentance and a good life, as 
necessary concomitants of that faith in Christ’s merits, where- 
by they hope to be saved—or when it shall be made to ap- 
pear from Scripture, that these are of themselves sufficient-—~ 
But do those writers, who dwell so much-on good works in 
. opposition to the doctrine of atonement, seriously mean to 
insinuate, that the advocates of this doctrine, endeavour to 
stretch the beneficial influence of Christ’s death, to the sm- 
penitent and disobedient ?—or can_ it be necessary to remind, 


them, that obedience and submission to the divine will, are 
the 
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the main ingredients of that very spirit, which we hold to be 
indispensible to the producing and perfecting of a Christian 
faith ?—and again, do they wish to infer, that because these 
qualities are acceptable to God, they are so in themselves, 
and independent of all other considerations ?—is it forgotten, 
that whilst some parts of Scripture speak of these, as well 
pleasing to God, others, and not less numerous, might be 
adduced to shew, that beside these something more is re- 
quired?—Dr. Priestley indeed fairly asserts, that nothing more 
is required, and that the language of Scripture every where re- 
presents repentance and good works, sufficient of themselves to 
recommend us to the divine favour, ( Hist. of Cor. vol.i. p. 155) 
—how then does he get over those declarations of Scripture ? 
he shall speak for himself—he says (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 252) 
it certainly must be admitted, ‘‘ that some texts do seem to ree 
present the pardon of sin, as dispensed in consideration of 
something else than our repentance, or personal virtue—and 
according to their /i#era/ sense, the pardon of sin is in some 
way or other procured by Christ”’—but he adds, that “ since 
the pardon of sin is sometimes represented, as dispensed in 
consideration of the sufferings, sometimes of the merit, some- 
times of the resurrection, and even of the life and obedience 
of Christ: when it is sometimes Christ, and sometimes the 
Spirit, that intercedes for us: when the dispensing of par- 
don is sometimes said, to be the proper act of God the 
Father ; and again, when it is Christ that forgives us: we 
can hardly hesitate in concluding, that these must be seve- 
rally, partial representations, in the nature of figures and allu- 
sions, which at proper distances are allowed to be inconsistent— 
and from so vague a representation of a matter of fact, found- 
ed on texts, whiclr carry with them so much the air of figure, 
allusion and accommodation, reason and common sense’’, 
he says, ‘ compel us to appeal to the plain general te- 
nor of Scripture,’ which he pronounces to be in favour of 
the sufficiency of good works——and thus a great part of 
Scripture is swept away at one stroke, under the name of 

figure, 
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figure, allusion, &c. &c.—and because Christ is pointed out 
to us, as the means of our salvation, in every light in which 
he is viewed, (for as to the Father and the Holy Spirit be- 
ing spoken of, as also concerned in the work of our Redemp- 
tion, this creates no difficulty) reason and common sense 
compel us to pronounce him, as not connected with our sal- 
vation in any. 


This furnishes an additional specimen of the way in which 
Scripture is treated, by our modern rational Commenta- 
tors A number of texts, enforcing a spirit of humble — 
submission to God’s will, which. is by no means incon- 
sistent with, but on the contrary includes in its nature, a 
spirit of Christian faith, are taken Jiterally, as not implying 
this faith, because it is not expressly named—and then 
another set of passages, in which this faith is expressly 
named, and literally required, are set aside as figurative : 
and it is pronounced upon the whole, that common sense is to 
decide the matter—and thus rejecting one set of passages entire- 
ly as figurative, and then explaining another set literally and 
independently, with which the former were connected, and 
would have perfectly coalesced so as to afford a satisfactory 
and consistent meaning, the point is clearly made out 
relying upon this method, which Dr. Priestley has discovered, 
of retaining whatever establishes his opinion, and rejecting 
whatever makes against it, Mr. Belsham may indeed safely 
challenge the whole body of the orthodox, to produce a sin- 
gle text, that shall stand in opposition to his and Dr. Priest- 
ley’s dogmas. 
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But moreover it has been well remarked, that all such de- 
clarations in Scripture, as promise pardon to repentance, 
.and are thence inferred to pronounce repentance of itself suf- 
ficient, as they were subsequent to the promise of a Redeemer, 
‘must be altogether inconclusive, even viewed in a distinct 
and independent light, inasmuch as it may have been in vir- 
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tue of the pre-ordained atonement, that this repentance was 
accepted——and as to the force of the word freely, on which 
not only Dr. Priestley relies very much, but also Dr. Sykes 
in his Scrip. Doctr. of Redemp. and H. Taylor in the 
beginning of his Sixth Letter, (B. Mord. Apol.) it is obvious, 
that nothing more is meant by passages that employ this ex- 
pression in describing God’s forgiveness of Sinners, than 
that this forgiveness was free with respect to any merits on 
the part of man, ot any claim which from repentance, of any 
other cause, he might be supposed to possess—since admit* 
ting such claim it would be not free, but earned—and in this 
very sense it is that Dr. J. Taylor himself, in his Key ce. 
(No. 67) contends, that the word free is to bé understood— 
‘« the blessing of redemption being, as he says, with regard ta 
us, of free grace—that is, not owing to any obedience of ours 3” 
any other application of the term, must make the word 
free synonimous with unconditional, in which case forgiveness 
could not: be a free gift, if repentance were required to ob- 
tain it—that is, unless it were extended indiscriminately to 
the impenitent as well as the penitent—so that in fact the very 
use of the word free, as applied to God’s forgiveness of men, 
is so far from supporting the opinion of the sufficiency of re+ 
pentance in itself, that it goes to establish the direct cons 
trary—clearly evincing, that repentance can give no claim to 
forgiveness. See some excellent reasoning on this subject, 
in the very judicious discourses, delivered at the Bampton 
Lecture, by Mr. Veysie—Serm. 6, and 7.— 
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Pace 27. Nort 19—Dr. J. Taylor illustrates this mat- 
ter by a familiar parallel (Key &c. No. 151) to the ques- 
‘tion * wherein is Christ’s love and obedience, a just foun- 
dation of the divine grace’? he answers, that “ he knows 
not how to explain himself better than by the following in- 
stance.———T here have been masters willing, now and then, 

to 
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to grant a relaxation of study, or even remit deserved pu- 
nishment, in case any one boy, in behalf of the whole school, 
or of the offender, would compose a copy of Latin verses —— 
This at once shewed the master’s love and lenity, was a 
proper expedient for promoting learning and benevolence to 
the society of little men, training up for future usefulness, 
&c.—and one may say, that the kind verse-maker purchased 
the favour in both cases, or that his learning, industry, good- 
ness, and compliance with the governor’s will and pleasure, 
was a just ground and foundation of the pardon and refresh- 
ment, or a proper reason of granting them’’—-—This Dr. T, 
declares to be the best explanation he can give, of dis scheme 
of man’s redemption by Chrift—and that in this there is any 
natural connexion between the exertions of the individual, 
and the indulgence granted to the rest of this little society, it 
is not even pretended—the whole contrivance is admitted as a 
good expedient or means, whereby the intended kindness of 
If,.in order to supply a link, - 
whereby they may be drawn into connexion, the indulgence 


the master was to be shewn 


granted be supposed as a reward to the exertions and obedi- 
ence of the individual, as is done by H. Taylor, in his 
Ben Mord. Apology : then, unless this reward, in the case of 
Christ, be but ostensibly such, and intended solely as a public 
exhibition to mankind, of the favour with which obedience and. 
good conduct will be viewed by the Deity—in which case it 
is not a real reward, but merely a prudent expedient as be- 
fore—it must of necessity be admitted, that the trial’ of 
Christ’s obedience was a principal object in the scheme of his 
incarnation, for without some frial of his obedience how 

could it merit a reward ?—now in what just sense of the word, 
there could have been any trial of Christ’s obedience, it is 
for those to consider, who do not mean to degrade him to 
the Socinian standard.— he | 

The author of the Scripture Account, of Sacrifices, has devis- 
ed a scheme, the chief object of which is to remedy the want 
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of connexion—in this, the sacrifice of Christ is not considered, 
as a wise expedient of an insituted nature merely, but as a na- 
tural inducement, whereby God’s displeasure against mankind 
was literally averted, by Christ’s intercession and mediation 
recommended by his great zeal and interest in the salvation 
of men, manifested in the offering up his life in the cause 
the author of this scheme has, with great ingenuity, accommo- 
dated to his notion, the nature of the Patriarchal, and Jewish 
Sacrifices; making their efficacy to consist entirely in the 
force of supplication or intercession, and their nature to be 
that of a gift, strongly expressive of homage and devotion— 
this author however, although his work contains most excel- 
lent and instructive matter, is not perfectly consistent 
since to have appointed a scheme of intercession, whereby 
agreeably to rectitude, God might be zaduced to grant forgive- 
ness, (and that God did appoint this scheme, the author is ob- 
liged to confess) is in other words to have planned the re- 
demption of man through the medium of intercession, but not 
in consequence of it—in which case, this theory falls in with 
the notion of instituted means adopted by the rest.— 


=I O9EGOSoS——— 

Pace 29. Nore 20.—See Theol. Repos. vol. 1. pp. 177. 
178. in which several texts are adduced, to establish this po- 
sition it is likewise attempted to maintain it on the ge- 
neral ground of the divine immutability : in virtue of which, 
it is asserted, the sufferings of Christ can produce no change 
in God—that in man, consequently, the change is to be brought | 
about—God is therefore not to be reconciled #o men, but men 
to God——H. Taylor also (Ben Mord. Apol. p. 692—694) 
contends, that ‘* God is never said to be reconciled to the 
world, because he was never 2t enmity with it—it was the world 
that was at enmity with God, and was to be reconciled by com- 
ing to the knowledge of his goodness to them’?—he adduces 
texts, similar to those above referred to, in confirmation of his 


opinion 
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opinion—and upon the whole peremptorily asserts, that “ the 
New Testament knows no such language, as that God was 
reconciled to the world’’——the same ground. had been be- 
fore taken by Sykes, in his Scrip. Doctr. of Redemp. (pp. 56. 
426) and in his Comm. on Hebr.— there could be no need,” 
he says, (on Hebr. vii. 27) ‘ of reconciling God to mans 
when he had already shewn his love to man so far, as to send 
his Son to reconcile man to God’”?——The argument adopt- 
ed by these writers had been long before urged by Crellius, 
in support of the system of Socinus—and it deserves to be re- 
marked, that all these writers have built their arguments, upon 
an erroneous acceptation of the original word, which implies 
reconciliation—Hammond, and after him Le Clerc (on Mat. 
Vv. 24) remark, that the words zararratleobas and darratlobas 
have a peculiar sense in the New Testament—that whereas 
in ordinary Greek Authors they signify to be pacified, and so 
reconciled, here on the other hand, in the force of the reciprocal 
Hithpahel among the Hebrews, is implied to reconcile ones self 
to another, that is to appease, or obtain the favour of, that 
other—and in support of this interpretation, they adduce in- 
stances from Rom. v. 10.—1. Cor. vii. 11.—2. Cor. v. 20, 
and especially Mat. v. 24, in which darraynhs to adiragw 
must necessarily signify, take care that thy Brother be reconciled 
to thee, since that which goes before is not, that he hath done 
thee injury, but thou him—and this they derive from the force 
of the Hebrew word Ax transferred to the Greek verb, in 
the use of it by Jewish writers 


in this sense of the words 
nararrarrecbe, and dardrarrecbats as applied in the New Tes- 
tament, all the Commentators concur—see Rosenmuller 
and Wall on 2 Cor. vy. 20. and Whitby on these words, 
wherever they occur—Schleusner, in his excellent Lexicon, — 
confirms by several instances, the explication of the terms 
here contended for: and Palairet,. in his Odserv. Philolog. in 
Nov. Test. Mat. v. 24. maintains, that this use of the terms 
is not confinéd to the Jewish writers, transferring the force 
of the verb my to the Greek expression, but is frequent 
among 
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among writers. purely Greek—he instances Theano in Opuse. 
Mytholog. and Appian. Alexandr. de Bell. Civil. and explains 
it as an elliptical form, ‘the words ei yaew being understood. 


Tt is evident then, that the writers, who have founded their 
objection against the propitiation of the divinity, on the use of 
the word reconciled in the New Testament, have attended rather 
to the force of the term, as applied in the language of the tran- 
slation, than in that of the original——but, even without look 
ing beyond the translation, it seems surprising, that the con- 
text did not correct their error, clearly determining the sense, 
not only in Mat. v. 24. as is shewn' page 29, but also in 2. 
Cor. v. 19. in which the manner of reconciling the world to 
God is expressly described—viz. his not imputing their tress 


passes unto them, that is, his granting them forgiveness 
there are upon the whole but five places in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the term is used with respect to God—Rom. 
v. 10, & xi: 15—2. Cor. v. 18. 19. 20—Ephes. ii, 16, 
and Col: i: 20. 21 whoever will take the trouble of 
consulting Hammond and Whitby on thefe passages, will be 
satisfied, that the application is diametrically opposite to that, 


for which the Socinian writers contend there are but two 


places besides, in which the term occurs—Mat. v. 24. and 
r. Cor. vil. 11.—in both of which the application is clear— 
and it deserves to be particularly noticed, that Dr. Sykes 
(Scrip. Doctr. of Redemp. p. 57) sinks the former passage alto- 
gether, and notices the latter alone, asserting that this was the 
only one, in which the word was used, not in relation to tlie 
reconciliation of the world to God—and this, after hav- 
ing-inadvertently stated in the preceding page, that there 
were /evo such passages 


this will appear the less unac- 
countable, when it is considered, that the expression as applied 
in: Matthew, could be got rid of by no refinement whatever—— 
but that the application in 1. Corinthians, not indeed in our 
translation which is not sufficiently explicit, but examined in 
the 
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the original, will appear as little friendly to his exposition, 


Hammond and Le Clere have abundantly evinced by their 
interpretation of the passage.— 
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Pace 30. Norse 21.—It is well remarked in the Theolo- 
gical Repositary by a writer under the signature Verus, 
that the laying aside our enmity to God must be a necessary 
qualification for, though without constituting the formal na- 
ture of, our reconciliation to God—this judicious distinction 
places the matter in a fair light——that God will not receive 
us into favour so long as we are at enmity with him, is most 
‘certain ; but that thence it should be inferred, that on laying 
aside our enmity, we are necessarily restored to his favour, is 
‘surely an odd instance of logical deduction. * 


Pace 31. Nore 22.—Heb. x. 26. 27. for if we sin 
‘avilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more SACRIFICE FOR SINS, but a ceriain FRAR- 
FUL LOOKING FOR OF ¥UDGMENT AND FIERY INDIGNATION, 
which shall devour the. adversaries——and again, For we 
know him that hath said, vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
‘recompence, saith the Lord—and again, It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the Living God—and again, Rom. v. 9. 
10. Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
‘be saved from wrath through him—for if when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to Ged through his Son, &c.—in which 
‘last passage, it is not only clearly expressed, that we are from 
disobedience exposed to the divine displeasure, but also that 
the way, whereby we are rescued from the effects of that dis- 
pleasure, or, as is here held an equivalent form of expressi- 
on, reconciled to God, is by the death of Christ-——-To quote 
‘all the passages that speak a similar language, were a tedious 
.. task 
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task——Nor indeed was the voice of Reyelation wanted to in« 
form men, that the Sinner is the object of God’s displeasure 
—Reason has at all times loudly proclaimed this truth: and 
in that predominating terror, that Acsoidusone, which, as 
shewn in Note 5, has in every age and clime, disfigured 
or rather absorbed the religion of the Gentiles, the natural 
‘sentiment of the human mind may be easily discerned.— 


——2 202 GIES |1@os00—— 


Pace 31. Nore 23.—It was not without much surprize, 
that after having written this sentence, I found on reading a 
paper of Dr. Priestley’s in the Theol. Rep. (vol. 1. p. 404.) that 
the Book of Job was referred to by him, as furnishing a deci- 
sive proof, not only, that mankind in his time had not the 
least apprehension that repentance and reformation alone, with- 
out the sufferings or merit of any Being whatever, would not 
sufficiently atone for past offences’”’—but that ‘* the Almighty 
himself gives a sanction to these sentiments’’———let the Book 
of Job speak for itself :— The Lord said to Eliphax the Tema- 
nite, my wrath is kindled against thee and thy friends: 
for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as 
my servant Fob hath—Therefore take unto you now seven 


bullocks and seven rams, and go to my Servant Fob, and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ; and my Servant Fob shall 
pray for yous for him will I accept, lest I deal with you after 
your folly (Job. xli. 7. 8)—if this be not a sufficient speci- 
men, we are supplied with another in ch. i. 4. 5. in which 
it is said, that after the sons of Job had been employed in 
feasting, Fob sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered burnt offerings according to the number 
of them all: for Fob said, it mar BE THAT MY SONS HAVE 
SINNED, AND CURSED GOD IN THEIR HEARTS. Thus did Fob 
continually I leave these without comment, to confront the 
assertions of Dr. Priestley, and to demonstrate the value of 
his representations of Scripture—I shall only add, that in 

the 
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the very page in which he makes the above assertions, he has 
quoted from Job a passage, that immediately follows the for- 
mer of those here cited. 
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Pace 31. Nore 24.—Dr. Priestley (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 
417) asserts, that ‘ Justice in the Deity, can be no more than 
a modification of that goodness or benevolence, which is his 
soLe governing principle’—from which he ofcourse infers, 
that ** under the administration of God, there can be no o¢- 
casion to exercise any severity on penitent offenders’’—or in 
other words, that repentance must of itself, from the nature of 
the Deity, cancel all former offences; and that the man, who 
has spent a life of gross vice and audacious impiety, if he at any 
time reform, shall stand as clear of the divine displeasure as 
he, who has uniformly, to the utmost of his power, walked 


before his God, in a spirit of meek and pious obedience—— 
this is certainly the necessary result of pure benevolence— 
nay, the same principle followed up, must exclude punish- 
ment in all cases whatever; the very notion of punishment 
being incompatible with pure benevolence—but surely it 
would be a strange property of Justice, call it, with Dr. 
Priestley, a modification of benevolence or whatever else he 
pleases, to release a// from punishment, the hardened and 
unrelenting offender, no less than the sincerely contrite, and 


truly humbled penitent, 


But in his use of the term justice, as applied to the 
Deity, is not Dr Priestley guilty of most unworthy tri- 
fling ?—why speak of it, as ‘* a modification of the divine be- 
nevolence,” if it be nothing diferent from that attribute ; and 
if it be different from it, how can benevolence be the “ soir 
governing principle’ of ‘the divine administration? . the 
word justice then is plainly but a sound made use of to save 
appearances, as an attribute called by that name has usually 
been ascribed to the Deity; but in reality nothing is meant 

| ' by 
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by it, in Dr. Priestley’s application of the term, different 
from pure and absolute benevolence—this is likewise evident, 
as we have seen, from the whole course of his argument. 
Now could it be. conceded to Dr. Priestley, that the whole 
character of God is to be resolved into simple benevolence, 
then the scheme, which by rejecting the notion of divine 
displeasure against the sinner involves impunity of guilt, might 
fairly be admitted ——but, as it has been well remarked, “ if 
rectitude be the measure and rule of that benevolence, it 
might rather be presumed, that the scheme of Redemption 
would carry a relation to Sinners, in one way as objects of 
mercy, in another as objects of punifhment; that God 
might be just, and ret the justifier of him that believeth in the 
Redeemer”’—see the 2d of Holmes’s Four Tracts, in which 
he confirms by parallel instances, the use of the word xas, as ap- 
plied in the above passage by Whitby in his Paraph. on the 
subject of this note at large, see also note 4, and Balguy’s 
Essay on Redemption. 
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Pace 32. Nore 25.—What efforts are made to get rid 
of those parts of Scripture, that lend support to the received 
; doctrine of the Sacrifice of Christ, is evident from the remark 
made on this passage, by the very ingenious author of Ben 
Mordecai’s Apology “the allusion here, he says, seems 
to be made to the 53d Chapter of Isaiah, but the Lamb 
is not there considered as a Lamb to. be sacrificed, but as 
a Lamb to be sheared :’? (Let. 7. p. 794. 2d Ed. 8vo.)— 
Now, upon what principle this author is enabled to pro- 
ounce, that the allusion in this place, is made to the Lamb 
spoken of in Jsaiah, rather than to the Paschal Lamb, or to 
the Lamb, that under the Jewish Law was offered daily for 
the sins of the people, it is difficult to discover——his only rea- 
son seems to be, that in admitting the reference to either of 
the two last, the notion of sacrifice is necessarily involved, and 


the 
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the grand. object in- maintaining the resemblance to a Lamb 
that was to be sheared, not slain, was to keep the death of 
Christ out of view as much possible 


But of the manner, in 
which Scripture is here used to support a particular hy- 
pothesis, we shall be better able to form a right judgment, 
when it appears, 1st, that the reference in John is not made to 
Isaiah, and 2dly, that the Lamb in Isaiah ts considered. as a 
Lamb to be slain— 
entire context, but from the very words of Isaiah, which de- 
scribe the person spoken of (lili. 7) to be “ brought as a 


the latter is evident, not only from the 


Lamb to the slaughter ;”? so that one cannot but wonder at 
the pains taken to. force the application to this passage of 
Isaiah, and still more at the peremptory assertion that the 
Lamb here spoken of, was.a Lamb to be sheared only it 
is true indeed, it is subjoined, and as a_ sheep before her 
sHEARERS is dumb: but if Mr. Wakefield’s remark on Acts 
Vili. 32, in which he contends that the word translated 


shearer should have been rendered s/ayer, be a just one, the ob- 


retaining however, the clause as it 
stands in the present version, that which follows, so he open- 


jection vanishes at once 


eth not his mouth, clearly explains, that the character intend- 
ed to be conveyed by the Prophet, in the whole of this figura- 
tive representation, was that of a meek and uncomplaining re- 
signation, to suffering and death—and this also shews us, that 
this passage could not have been the one immediately referred to 
by John, because in it the Lamb is introduced but inciden- 
tally, and as furnishing the only adequate resemblance to that 
character, which was the primary object of the Prophet’s con- 
templation: whereas, in the Baptist’s declaration, that Jesus 
was tHe Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, 
the reference muft naturally be to a Lamb before described, - 
and understood, as possessed of some similar or correspond- 
ing virtue, such as St. Peter alludes to when he says (1 Peter 
i. 18. 19.) Ye were REDEEMED......wWith the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish—in which an allusion is 
evidently made to a Lamb, whose d/ood, under the Jewish 
5 2 Law 
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Law, bore analogy to that of Christ—that is, either to the 
Paschal Lamb, by the sprinkling of whose blood, the Israelites 
had been delivered from destruction; or to the Lamb, that 
was daily sacrificed for the sins of the people, and which was 
bought with that half shekel, which all the Jews yearly paid, 
fhe Avreov TNs oxns autwy, eLiracaclas wees Tuy puxwy avTwy—as 
the price of redemption of their Lives, to make an atonement for 
them (Exod. xxx. 12. 14. 16.): with a view to which it 
is, that St. Peter most probably uses the expressions, Ye were 
not redeemed with Silver and Gold....but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a Lamb, €%c. i. e. it is not bya Lamb purcha- 
fed with Silver and Gold that you have been redeemed, but 
by Christ, that truly spotless Lamb, which the former was 
intended to prefigure, and who by shedding his blood, has ef- 
fectually redeemed you from the consequences of your sins ; 
or, as the Baptist had before described him, the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world ; and, as St. John, who 
records these expressions of the Baptist, again speaks of him 
in the Apocalypse, (v. 9) the Lamb which had been sz41¥, 
and by its‘ Blood repezmen men out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation, or in other words, that had taken 
The author indeed admits, 
‘what it was impossible for him to deny, that in the Apoca- 


away the sins of the world. 


lypsé, Christ is spoken of as a Lamb that was slain :”” but 
then he says, that ‘ he is not spoken of as a vicarious sacri- 
fice, for the Jews had no sacrifices of that nature” (vol. 2. p 
789)—be it so, for the present—it is clear however, that 
the Lamb, to which the allusion is made in the figurative 
representations of Christ in the New Testament, is a Lamb 
that was s/ain and sacrificed—and that nothing, but the pre- 
judices arising from a favourite hypothesis, could have led 
this writer to contend against a truth so notorious, and upon 
grounds so frivolous, 


Pace 33. Nore 26.—The word taacuoc, translated propi- 
tiation, occurs in the New Testament, but in the two passages 
WEL here 
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here quoted—its true force however is obvious, since as ap- 
pears from the application of the words sacpory srac- 
nous, e&rhaoxouat, by the Seventy in the Old Testament, it 
corresponds to the Hebrew word p32, and therefore implies, 
the making atonement, and thereby effecting a reconciliation withy 
or propitiating the Deity——the Greek ‘translation of Eze- 
kiel {xliv. 29) has ‘made it synonimous with neon, a sin of- 
fering—and thus, H. Taylor (B. Mord. p. 808) asserts, 
the word should be here translated 
mark, that this writer has been so far led away by a desire 


but it is ‘curious to re- 


to maintain the system he has adopted, that'in two pages 
after, he goes on to shew that zo one circumstance belonging 
to the sin-offering, is to be found in the sacrifice of Christ 
as producing indeed *¢ the efect of the sin-offerings, re- 


mission of sins,’’ he concludes it may be so called, though 
possessing no one ingredient that enters into the composition 
“of a sin-offering—-his radical error on the scripture use of the 
word reconciliation, (which has been already examined) pre- 
vented him from admitting the term propitiation, or propitiatory 
‘sacrifice—sin-offering, he therefore substitutes, and then en- 
deavours to fritter this away—-—it deserves to be noticed, that 
even Sykes, whose attachment to the orthodox opinions will 
‘not be suspected to have much biassed his judgment on this 
subject, considers sZiAacxerbas to be correspondent to 789, and 
explains both by the words expiate, atone, propitiate, ** what- 
ever the means’ were, he adds, by which this was to be 


done” ——Essay on Sacrifices—pp. 132. 135. 


In Rom. iti. 25. sAausnesov is translated in the same sense 
with Wacjos, a propitiation or propitiatory offering, Buya Or sepeiov 
being understood as its substantive ; and although it be true, 
as Krebsius observes, that the Seventy always apply this term 
to the Mercy-Seat, or covering of the ark, yet strong argu- 
ments appear in favour of the present translation see 
Schleusner on the word—also Fosephus, as referred to by 
Krebsius and Marsh, Primate Newcome’s Translation of the 
New 
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New Testament Veysie, Bampt. Lect. pp. 21g. 220. 
221. has well enumerated its various significations. 


<<< 


Pace 33. Nore 27.—Isai. li. 5—-8. Mat. xx. 28, 
xxvi. 28. Mark x. 45. Acts vill, 32. 33. Rom. ii. 
24. 25. iv. 25. ve 610, 1 Core vs 7. Xv. 3, 2 Cor. 
Ve Ze.) Eph. i, gesp Cole te Afar d Tim. i i. 6, Heb. i. 3. 
i. 17. ix. 12—28. x. 10. 14. mT NS hs i 18. 
1 Joh. iv. 10. Rev. vy. g—12. xii, 8.——all which, and 
several other passages, speak of the death of Christ, in the 


same sacrificial terms,. as had been applied to the sin-offerings 
of old——so that they, who would reject the notion of Christ’s 
death, as a true and real sacrifice for sin, must refine away 
the natural and direct meaning of all these passages—or in 
other words, they must new model the entire tenor of scrip- 
ture language, before they can accomplish their point Dr. 
Priestley indeed, although he professes ( Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 
125) to collect “ azz the texts, in which Christ is represented 
as a sacrifice either expressly or by plain reference,”’ has not 
been able to find so many to this purpose, as have been here 
referred to—after the most careful research, he could disco- 


ver but a very few; and of these he remarks, that ‘ the grea- 
ter part are from one Epistle, which is allowed. in other res- 
pects to abound with the strongest figures, metaphors, and 
allegories :”?—and these being rejected, “ the rest he says are 
too few to bear the very great stress, that has been laid upon 
them :”?—and thus they are all discarded with one sweeping re- 
mark, that they carry with them the air of figure, and that 
had Christ’s death been considered, as the intended antitype 
of the sacrifices under the law, this would have been assert- 
ed in the fullest manner, and would have been more fre- 
This furnishes an instance, of the most 


quently referred to. 
expeditious, and effectual method, of evading the authority of 
first, overlook a considerable majority, and parti- 

cularly 


scripture 
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cularly of the strongest texts, that go to support the doctrine 
you oppose—then assert, that of the remainder, a large pro- 
portion belongs to a particular writer, whom you think pro- 
per to charge with metaphor, allegory, &c. &c.—then object 
to the refidue, as too few on which to rest any doctrine of im- 
“portance—but lest even these might give some trouble in the 
examination, explode them at once with the cry of figure, &c. 
&ce.——This is the treatment, that scripture too frequently 
receives, from those who choose to call themselves rational 
and enlightened Commentators. 


There are two texts however, on which Dr. Priestley 
has thought fit to bestow some critical attention, for the 
purpose of shewing, that they are not entitled to rank even 
with those few, that he has enumerated as bearing a plau- 
sible resemblance: to the doctrine in question from 
his reasoning on these, we shall be able to judge, what the 
candour and justness of his criticisms on the others would 
have been, had he taken the trouble to produce them——the 
two texts are, Isai. lil. 10, When thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin: and 2 Cor. v. 21.—He made him stn for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him against the first, he argues from the disagree- 
ment in the versions, which he says may lead us to suspect 
some corruption in our present copies of the Hebrew text 
our translation, he says, makes a change of person in the 
sentence—xz hath put him to grief—when tuov shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin, ur shall see his seed, &c.—in which, 
he adds, it agrees with no ancient version whatever 


in the 
next place, he asserts, that the Syriac a/one retains the sense of 


our translation, 4nd at the same time remarks that ¢his version 
of the Old Testament, is but of little authority——he then gives 
the reading of the clause, by the Seventy and the Arabic, Jf 
ye offer a sacrifice for sin, your Soul shall see a long-lived offspring 
he concludes with the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, 
which is different from all —— and from the whole would draw 


. 4 this 
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this result, that the uncertainty as to the true reading of the 
original, must render the passage of no authority, (Theol. 
Rep. vol. 1. p. 127+) But the real state of the case is 
widely different from this representation—for 1. our trans- 
lation does not absolutely pronounce upon the change of 
person, so as to preclude an agreement with the ancient ver- 
sions—2. the Syriac is not the only version that retains the 
sense of ours: the Vulgate, which Dr. P. has thought pro-. 
per to omit, exactly corresponding in sense—3. the concur- 
rence of the LXX and the Arabic is not a joint buta single 
testimony, inasmuch as the Arabic is known to be little more 
than a version of the LXX, (see Bishop Lowth’s Preliminary 
Dissert. to his Translation of Isaiah—and Waltons Polyglot 
Prolegom. 15.—also Kennicot’s State of the Hebr. Text. vol. 2. 
PP: 453, 454) and consequently can lend no farther support, 
than as verifying the reading of the LXX, at the time when 
this version was made—and that it does not even authenticate 
the reading of the LXX at an early day, may be collected 
from the Prolegom. of Walton, and Kennicot’s State of the Hebr. 
text, as above referred to—4. The Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan is remarkable (as Bishop Lowth states in his Pre- 
lim. Dissert.) “ for a wordy allegorical explanation,” so that 


an exactness of translation is not here to be expected —~and 
lastly, the apparent differences in the versions, may be ex- 
plained by, and fairly reconciled to, the present reading of 
the Hebrew text. 


These several points will be best explained, by begin- 
ning with the last the state of the Hebrew text, as it 
stands in all our present bibles, at least in such of them as 
I have consulted, viz. Walton’s Polyglot, Michaelis, Hou- 
bigant, Kennicot, Doederlein, &c. and scarcely undergoing 


any variation howeyer minute, from the prodigious variety of 
copies examined by Kennicot and De Rossi, is as follows :— 
om Ik yp ANY Wwe) OR Own Ox—now these 
words, as they stand, manifestly admit of a two-fold transla- 

tion, 
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tion, according as the word rorwn is considered to be of the 
third person feminine, or the second person masculine,—viz. when 
rHou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, ot when nis sour 
shall make an offering for sin——and though, with Ludovicus 
de Dieu, our present translation of the Bible has followed 
the former in the fext, yet has it with Cocceius, Montanus, 
Junius and Tremellius, Castellio, and almost every other learn- 
ed expositor of the Bible, retained the latter, inserting it 
in the margin, as may be seen in any of our common Bibles 
— it deserves also to be remarked, that in the old editions of 
our English Bible (see Mattheqwe’s, Cranmer’s ox the Great 
Bible, and Taverner’ s—see also the Bibles in the time of Eli- 
zabeth, viz. the Geneva and Bishop’ s Bibles—see all in short 
that preceded Fames’s translation ) this latter reading is the only 
one that is given; and it should be observed, (see Neawcome’s 
Historic. View, p. 105) that one of the rules prescribed to the 
translators employed in the last version, which is the one now 
in use, was “ that where a Hebrew or Greek word admitted of 
two proper senses, one should be expressed in the context, and. 
the other in the margin’”——so that Dr. P. must have glanced 
his eye, most cursorily indeed, upon our Englifh translation, 
when he charges it so peremptorily with the abrupt change of 
person.._— A gain, this very translation, which, beside the oldet 
expositors above referred to, has the support of Vitringa and 
Bishop Lowth, and is perfectly consistent with the most ac- 
curate and grammatical rendering of the passage in question, 
agrees sufficiently with the ancient versions——in sense there is 
no difference, and whatever variation there is in the expressions 
miay be satisfactorily accounted for from a farther examination 
of the original thus in the Vulgate it is rendered, When he 
shall make his soul an offering for sin, he shall ste; %e.—and in 
the Syriac, the penalty of sin is laid upon his soul, (i.¢. im other 
words, his soul is made an offering for sin) that he might sees 
&C.—_now the first is a literal translation of the Hebrew, if 
only instead of town be read rw’, which we may readily 
suppose some copies of the Hebrew to have done, without in-. 

oar fi u troducing 
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troducing the smallest uncertainty into the text —the second 
will also be found a literal version, if for myn be read 
own, which may be taken passively, shall be made—now it 
appears from Kennicot’s various readings, that one MS sup- 
ports this reading—but there is a remark made by Houbigant, 
and which has been overlooked both by Bishop Lowth, and 
the Commentator on Isaiah who has succeeded him, (Mr. 
Dodson) that seems to deserve considerable notice—the | 
word, he says, should be wn, in the passive voice—for that, 
as Morinus observes, the Jews, before the vowel points were 
introduced, were used to mark the passive by the letter » in- 
terposed—and that here, this Chaldaism had been allowed to 
remain by the transcriber—see Houbigant in locum——again, 
with respect to the LXX version of this passage, (for as to the 
Arabic, it need not be taken into account, for the reasons before 
stated) the difference between it and the last mentioned 
translation is not So great, as on the first view might appear— 
it is true the reading of the LXX, as given in our Polyglot, 
is tay wre, if ye offer: but it is remarked by Bishop Lowth, 
that some copies of the LXX read dwras, shall be offered; 
which agrees exactly with the Syriac—-indeed, as Mr. 
Dodson very properly observes, dwras may be considered 
the true reading of the LXX, not only: on the authority of 
Clemens R. and Fustin, who read it so; but also from the 
custom, which prevails in Greek MSS. of writing « instead 
of ai—this practice is noticed by Walton, in his edition of 
Clem. R. (p. 142) on the words TpOTeEMETE incec ‘7 AUT, and 
is well known to all, who are conversant in Greek MSS. 
as obtaining not only at the termination of words, asin the 
instance taken from Clemens, but in all parts of the word in- 
differently this reading is likewise approved, as Mr. 
Dodson ‘has remarked, by Capellus: (Crit. Sac. 529. 530) 
thus far then, (and this it is to be noted is the most 
important clause in the passage) the disagreement between the 
ILXX and the other ancient versions is done away—that it 


differs both from them, ‘and the Hebrew text, in some other 
, 
parts 
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parts of the sentence, must be allowed; but that from an ex- 
tensive collation of the several MSS. (which has now hap- 

pily been at length undertaken) even these differences may 
yet be removed, there is much reason to expect the con- 
firmation of the present reading of the LXX by the Arabic 
version, is by no means an argument against this; as that 

version is not above goo years old, and may therefore have 
been derived from copies of the LXX, not the most perfect— 
besides, it deserves to be remarked, that Bishop Lowth ( Pre- 
iim. Diss.) pronounces the ILXX version of Isaiah, to be 

inferior to that of any other book in the Old Testament—and 
in addition to this, to have come down to us in a condition 
exceedingly incorrect Upon the whole then, since the pre- 
sent state of the Hebrew text has been shewn to agree with 
the Syriac, the Vulgate, (both of which, it should be noted, 
were taken from the Hebrew—one in the first, the other in 
the fourth, century) our English translation, and in a 
material part even with the LXX, we may judge, with 
what fairness, Dr. Priestley’s rejection of the present text, 
on the ground of the disagreement of the translations with it 
and with each other, has been conducted :—his omission of 
the Vulgate—his overlooking the marginal translation of our 
present, and the text of our older English Bibles, and pro- 
nouncing peremptorily on their contents in opposition to 
both—his stating the Arabic as a distinct testimony, con- 
curring with the LXX—and his assertion, that the Syriac 
version of the Old Testament is confessed to be of little autho- 
rity, when the direct contrary is the fact, it being esteemed 
by all biblical scholars as of the very highest—and all this 
done to darken and discard a part of holy writ—cannot but 
excite some doubt, asto thé knowledge, or the candour, 
of the critic.—— With respect to the Syriac version, Bishop 
Lowth, in his Prelim. Dissert. thus expresses himself—-—after 
describing the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, which he 
states to have been made about or before the time of our 

Saviour, he says, ‘¢ the Syriac stands next in order of time. 
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but is superior te the Chaldee-in usefulness and authority, 
as well in ascertaining, as in explaining, the Hebrew text— 
it is a ¢/ose translation of the Hebrew, into a language of near 
affinity to ite-it is supposed to have been made as early as 
the first century ;?? —Doctor Kennicot also (State of the Hebr. 
text, vol. 2. p. 355) speaks in the strongest terms of this ver- 
sion, “* which he says, being very Uiteral and very ancient, is 
of inestimable value :’’—he concludes it to have been ‘* made 
about the end of the first century, and that it might conse- 
quently haye been made from Hebrew MSS. almost as old 
as those,» which were before translated into Greek’’—and he 
of course relies on it, for many of the most ancient and ya- 
luable readings—in this high estimate of the Syriac version, 
these great critics but coincide with the suffrages of Pocock, 
Walton, and all the most learned and profound Hebrew 
scholars, who in general ascribe it to.the Apostolic age (see 
Pocock. pref, to Micah. and Walton’s Prolegom. 13) 
DR. PRIESTLEY however Aas said, that * é# is confessed to be 
of little authority’?--—I have dwelt much too long upon this 
point—but it is of importance that it should be well understood, 
what reliance is to be placed on the knowledge, and what 
credit to be given to the assertions, of a writer, whose theo- 
logical opinions have obtained no small degree of circulation 
in the sister kingdom, and whose confident assumption of 
critical superiority, and loud complaints against the alleged 
backwardness of divines of the established church in biblical 
investigation, might draw the unwary reader into an implicit 
admission of his gratuitous positions. 


-I come now to examine his objections against the second. 
text--He made him sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him——in this pas-. 
sage, the word apagria, which is translated sin, is consider- 
ed by Hammond, Le Clerc, Whitby, and every respectable 
Commentator, to mean a sin offering, or sacrifice for sin—~itis so 
translated expressly by Primate Newcome, in his new Version 

—that 
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—that this is the true meaning of the word, will readily be ad- 
mitted, when it is considered that this is the application of it in’ 
the Hebrew idiom; and that Jews translating their own lan- 
guage into Greek, would give to the latter, the force of the cor- 
responding words in the former—and that they have done so, is 
evident from the use of the word through the entire of the 
Greek version of the O/d Testament, to which the Apostles, 
when speaking in Greek, would naturally have adhered-——~ 
Dr. Middleton, in his answer to Dr. Bentley, remarks, that 
** the whole New Testament is written in a language pecu- 
liar to the Jews; and that the idiom is Hebrew or Syriac, 
though the words be Greek :’’——the justice of this observa- 
tion, as applying particularly. to the expression in the present 
text, is evinced in numerous instances, adduced by Ham- 
mond and Whitby, in locum———and to this. very. text, 
the passage from Isaiah, which has just been discussed, 
bears an exact correspondence—for as in that, dis soul, 
or life, was to be made wn, apuprid, OF as the LXX 
render it, mee auagriac, a sin offering, (in reference proba- 
bly to the very words in which passage it is, that our Savi- 
our declares Matt. xx. 28. that he gave tay Woyuy avte 
_ Avteov avr modrwy, or as Saint Paul afterwards expresses it, 


¥ Finn 6. AYTIAUTEOY UIFEQ TAVT OY» ) so here Christ is said 
to have been made cpeeria, a sin offering ; and for us, as it 
must have been from what is immediately after added, that 
HE kneqw no sin- for the exact coincidence between these 
passages, Vitringa (Isai. lili. 10) deserves particularly to be 
consulted—among other valuable observations, he shews, that 


TEP, LULL ETLAG——UTED HK LLOLOT LEG —and LpLaeTby ATC all used by the 
Greek writers, among the Jews, in the same sense: 
several decisive instances of this in the New Testament, are 
pointed out by Schleusner, on the word epeere——~ 
Now from this plain and direct sense of the passage in 2 
Cor. supported.-by the known use of the word apegria in 
scripture language, and maintained’ by the ablest Commen- 
tators on scripture, Dr, Priestley thinks proper to turn away, 

and 
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and to seek in a passage of Romans (viii. 3.) to which this 
by no means necessarily refers, a new explanation, which bet- 
ter suits his theory, and which, as usual with him, substi- 
tutes a figurative, in place of the obvious, and literal 


sense thus, because in Romans, God is said to have sent 


his Son in the likeness of sinful fresh, BY OLLOLWLATE TUEKOS MLtuem 
rsas, he would infer, that when in 2 Cor. God is said to 
have made him sin, it is merely meant that God had made him 
in the likeness of sinful flesh—nor is he content with this unwar- 
rantable departure from the language of the text, but he would 
also insinuate (Th. Rep. vol. 1. p. 128) that the words sees 
wyaerses, Which occur in the text in Romans, and which, we 
have already remarked, are commonly used in scripture 
language for a sin offering, and are so rendered in this place 
by Primate Newcome, merely imply for us, availing him- 
self of our present version which translates the words for sin 
—— such vague and uncritical expositions of scripture, may 
serve any purpose, but the cause of truth—I have already 
dwelt longer upon them than they deserve—-and shall now 
dismiss them without farther remark. 


——==3 088 0006 


Pace 33. Nore 28.—The word xarararcyn, which is 
here translated atonement, it isremarked by Sykes, (On Redemp. 
pp- 56. 201.) and H. Taylor, (B. Mord. p. 807.) and 
others who oppose the received doctrine of the atonement, 
should not have been so rendered, but should have been 
translated reconciliation the justice of this remark I do not 
scruple to admit—the use of the verb and participle in the 
former verse, seems to require this translation—and this be- 
ing the single passage in the New Testament, in which it is 
so rendered, being elsewhere uniformly translated reconcil- 
ang or reconciliation, (ch. xi. 15.—2 Cor. v. 18. 19.) and 
being no where used by the LXX in speaking of the legal 
atonements, and moreover there being an actual impropriety 


In 


rst 


in the expression, we have rEcEIVED the atonement, I feel 
no difficulty in adopting this correction but whilst I agree 
with these writers, in the use of the word reconciliation in this 
passage, I differ from them entirely in the inference they 
would derive from it—their notion of reconciliation altogether 
excludes the idea of propitiation and atonement, as may be 
seen in note 20, p, 132, whereas dy these, it is manifest both from 
the reason of the thing and the express language of scripture, 
reconciliation is alone to be effected, as is proved in the 
same note It deserves also to be observed, that though 
the word atonement is not used in our version of the New 
Testament, except in the single instance already referred to, 
yet in the original, the same, or words derived from the same 
root, with that which the LXX commonly use when speaking 
of the legal atonement, are not infrequently employed in 
treating of the death of Christ thus sracxouas and ckawo- 
xouas, Which signify to appease or make propitious, are almost 
always used by the LXX for 1p2, which by translators is 
sometimes rendered to make atonement for, and sometimes to 
reconcile—and in Hebrews ii. 17. we find it said of our Lord, 
that he was a merciful and faithful high Priest, to make recon- 
ciliation for («5 to wWacxscbas) the sins of the people—and again, 
he is twice in 1 John, entitled srnopuoc, a propitiation, &c. see 
note 26, p. 140—now in all these, the word atonement might 
with propriety have been used; and as our reconciliation to God, 
was the effect of the atonement made by Christ’s death, words 
which denote the former simply, as zararduyr, and words de- 
rived from the same root, may when applied to the sacrifice 
of Christ, be not unfitly expressed by the latter, as containing 
in them its full import. 


Hg Oy 
' Pace 33. Note 29.—I have here adopted the very 
words of Dr. Priestley himself (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. 123 )— 
Dr. Priestley however, is far from admitting the death of 
: 3 Christ 
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Christ, to be of the nature of a sin-offering —that it is but com- 
pared in figure to that species of sacrifice, is all that he thinks 
proper to concede H. Taylor (Bena. Mord. p. 811— 
821) contends strenuously, and certainly with as much in- 
genuity as the case will admit, in support of the same point 
~+_—what has-been urged, in note 27, upon this head, will 
however I trust be found sufficient—at all events, it furnishes 
a direct reply, to an argument used by the former of these 
writers, (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. pp» 128. 129) in which, for 
the purpose of proving that the “ death of Christ was no pro- 
per sacrifice for sin, or the antitype of the Jewish sacrifices,” 
he maintains, that “ though the death of Christ is frequently 
mentioned or alluded to by the Prophets, it is mever spoken 
of as a sin-offering’*—and to establish this position, he relies 
principally on his interpretation of Isat. lui. 10, which 
has been fully examined and refuted in the aforementioned 
note. : 
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Pace 34. Nore 30.—Dr. Priestley’s remarks on this sub- 
ject deserve to be attended to, as they furnish a striking spe- 
cimen of the metaphysical ingenuity, with which the rational 
expositors of the present day, are able to extricate them- 
selves, from the shackles of scripture language —— Christ be- 
ing frequently said in scripture to have died ror us, he tells 
us that this is to be interpreted, dying on our account, or for 
our benefit—* or if, he adds, when rigorously interpreted, it 
should be found that if Christ had not died, we must have 
died, it is still however only consequentially so, and by no 
means properly and directly so, as a substitute for us—for if in 
consequence of Christ’s not having been sent to instruct and 
reform the world, mankind had continued unreformed; and 
the necessary consequence of Christ’s coming, was his death, 
by whatever means and in whatever manner it was brought 
about: it is plain, that there was in fact, no other alterna- 

tive 
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tive but his death or ours; how natural then’ was it, especial. 
ly to writers accustomed. to the strong figurative expression 
of the East, to say that he died 1n our sTEAD, without | 
meaning it in a strict and proper sense??’—Afist. of Cor. vol. i. 
p- 199——here then we see, that had the sacred writers every 
where represented Christ, as dying in our stead, yet it would 
have amounted to no more, than dying on our account, or for 
our benefit, just as under the present form of expression 
and thus Dr. Priestley has proved to us, that no form of éx- 
pression whatever, would be proof against the species of cri- 
ticism, which he has thought proper to employ : for it must be 
remembered, that the want of this very phrase, dying i in our 
stead, has been urged as a main argument, against the notion 
of a strict propitiatory sacrifice in the death of Christ——to at- 


tempt to prove then, in opposition to those who use this argu- 
ment, that when Christ is said in scripture to have died for 
us; itis meant that he died instead of us, must be in this wri- 
ter’s opinion a waste of time : since when this is accomplish- 
| as how- 


ed, we arein his judgment only where we set out 
ever there have been some, who not possessing Dr. Priestley’s 
metaphysical powers, have thought this acceptation of the 
word for, conclusive in favour of the received doctrine of 
atonement, and have therefore taken much pains to oppose 
it, I will hope to be excused, if I deem it necessary to reply 
‘to these writers. . 


Dr. Sykes, in his Essay on Redemption—and H. Taylor, 
Ben Mord. pp. 786. 787. have most minutely examined all 
the passages in the New Testament, in which the preposition 
for is introduced—and the result of their examination is, that 
in all those passages, which speak . of Christ, as having given 
himself for us, for our sins, having died for us, &c; the word 
for must be considered as on account of, for the benefit of, and 
not instead of——the ground, on which this conclusion is 
drawn, as stated by.the latter, is this—that ‘* if the true doc- 


trine be, that these things were done upon our gett or for 
x OUs 
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eur advantage, the word for will have the same sense in all 
the texts—but if the true doctrine be, that they were-done 
instead of; the sense of the word will not be the same in the 
different texts’?——but surely this furnishes no good reason, 
for deciding in favour of the former doctrine—the word 
for, or the. Greek words Cyt, vmeg, Otay meets Of which it is 
the translation, adinitting of different senses, may of course 
be .differently applied, according to the nature of the 
subject, and yet the doctrine remain unchanged thus it 
might be perfectly proper to say, that Christ suffered in- 
stead of us, although it would be absurd to say, ‘that he suf- 
fered instead of our offences : it is sufficient, if the different ap- 
plications of the word carry a consistent meaning—to die instead 
of us, and to die on account of our offences, perfectly agree— 
but this change of the expression necessarily arises from 
the change of the subject——and accordingly, the same dif- 
ficulty will be found to attach to the exposition proposed 
by these writers—since the word for, interpreted on account 
of, i. e.*for the: benefit of, cannot be applied in the same 
sense in all the texts for, although dying for our benefit is 
perfectly intelligible, dying for the benefit of our offences is 
no less absurd than dying instead of our offences-——the only 
inference that could with justice have been drawn by these 
writers is, that the word for does not xecessarily imply sub- 
stitution in ai/ these passages, and that therefore it is not suf= 
ficient to lay a ground for the doctrine, which implies that sub- 
stitution——but that, on the other hand, it is evident that it 
does not imply it in any, can by no means be contended— 
the word ume, being admitted to have that force frequently 
in its common application—as may be seen in Plato Conviv. 
p- 1197, and again 1178——-where waobmovew vmee, is manifest- 
ly used for dying in stead, or place, of another That the 
Greeks were accustomed by this expression to imply a vicarious 
death, Raphelius on Rom. v. 8. directly asserts; and predu- 
ces several indisputable instances from Xenophon, in which 
veseg and avr have the force of substitution——in like manner,, 
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2 Sam. xvi. 33, when David saith concerning: Absalom, 
Tis dwn Tov arcerov ux vrs ce, there is clearly expressed David’s 
wish, that Ais death had gone instead of Absalom’s——~but 
indeed this force of the word neither can be, nor is denied 
by the writers alluded to ! 


——the actual application of the term 
then, in the several passages, in which Christ is said to have 
died for us, to have suffered forus, &c. is to be decided by 
the general language of scripture upon that subject—and if it 
appears from its uniform tenor, that Christ submitted him- 
self to suffering and death, that thereby we might be saved 
from undergoing the punishment of our transgressions, will ir 
not follow, that Christ? s suffering stood in the place of ours, 
even though it might-not be of the same nature, in any re 
pect, with that which we were to have undergone. 
_ —~<3900@ 8. @000=-—— 

Pace 34. Notre 31.—On the whole of this pretence of 
figurative applications, whereby H. Taylor, (B. Mord.) 
Dr. Priestley, and others endeavour to escape from the’ plain 
language of scripture, it may be, worth while to notice a 
distinction, which has been judiciously suggested upon this 
subject, by Mr. Veysie ( Bampt. Lecture, Sermon: 5.)—~ 
“ Figurative language, he says, does not arise from the 
real “nature of the thing to which it is transferred, but 
only from the imagination of him who transfers it—thus a 
man who possesses the quality of courage in an eminent de- 
gree, is figuratively called a dion; not because the real nature 
of a lion belongs to him, but because the quality which cha- 
“racterizes this animal is possessed. by him in an eminent de- 
gree: therefore the imagination conceives them as partakers 
of one common nature, and applies to them one common name 
‘now to suppose, that language, if it cannot ‘be literally i in- 


terpreted, must necessarily be of the figurative kind here describ- 
ed, that is, applied only by way of allusion, is erroneous; since 
there i is also a species of language, usually called analogical, 

ge | which 
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which though not strictly proper, is far from being merely figura- 
tive—the terms being transferred from one thing to another, not 
because the things are similar, but because they are in similar 
relations—and the term thus transferred, he contends, is as 
truly significant of the rea/ nature of the thing in the relation 
in which it stands, as it could be were it the primitive and 
proper word—with this species of language, he says, scripture 
abounds’’——and indeed so it must; for if the one dispensation 
was really intended to be preparatory to the other, the pa- 
rallelism of their parts, or their several analogies, must have 
been such, as necessarily to introduce the terms of the one, 
into the explanation of the other ——of this Mr. V. gives 
numerous instances—I shall only adduce that, which imme- 
diately applies to the case before us: viz. that of * the death 
of Christ being called in the New Testament, a sacrifice and 
sin-offering this, says he, is not as the Socinian hypo- 
thesis asserts, figuratively, or merely in allusion to the Jewish 
sacrifices, but analogically, because the death of Christ is to 
the Christian Church, what the sacrifices for sin were to the 
worshippers of the T'abernacle”’—or perhaps it might be more 
correctly expressed, because the sacrifices for sin were so ap- 
pointed, that they should be to the worshippers of the ‘Taber- 
nacle, what it had been ordained the death of Christ was to 
be to the Christian Church— and accordingly, the language | 
of the New Testament does not contain mere figurative allusi- 
ons to the Jewish sacrifices, but ascribes a real and immediate 
efficacy to Christ’s death, an efficacy corresponding to that, 
which was anciently produced by the legal sin-offerings” 
this view of the matter will, I apprehend, be found to con- 
vey a complete answer, to all that has been said upon this 
subject, concerning figure, allusion, &c. 


Indeed some distinction of this nature is absolutely neces- 
sary—for under the pretence of figure, we find those wri- 
ters, who would reject the doctrine of atonement, endea- 


vour to evade the force of texts of scripture, the plainest 
and 
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‘and most positive——thus Dr. Priestley (Hist. of Cor. vol. i. 
‘p. 214) asserts, that the death of Christ may be called, 
a sacrifice for sin, and a ransom; and also that Christ 
may in general be said to have died in our stead, and to 
have borne our sins—and that figurative language, even 
‘stronger than this, may be used by persons, who do not con- 
sider the death of Christ, as having any immediate relation to 
"the forgiveness of sins ; but believe only, that it was a neces- 
‘sary circumstance in the scheme of the gospel, and that this 
scheme was necessary to reform the world. That however 
there are parts of scripture, which have proved too power- 
ful, even for the figurative solutions of the Historian of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, may be inferred from this remark- 
able concession—* in this then let us acquiesce, not doubt- 
ing but that, though not perhaps at present, we shall in 
time be able, without any effort or straining, to explain all 
particular expressions in the apostolical epistles, &c.”” Hist. of 
Cor. vol. i. p. 279———here is a plain confession on the part of 
Dr. Priestley, that those enlightened theories, in which he and 
‘his followers exult so highly, are wrought out of scripture only 
‘by effort and straining—and that all the powers of this pole- 
‘mic Procrustes, have been exerted to adjust the apostolic 


stature to certain pre-ordained dimensions, and in some cases 
‘ 


‘exerted in vain. 
80002 00->—__ 


Pace 34. Nore 32.—These several arguments are urged 
at large, and with the utmost force of which they are capable, 
in the 7th Letter of Ben Mordecai’s Apology by H. 
Taylor——Dr. Priestley has also endeavoured to establish the 
same point, and by arguments not much dissimilar. Theol. 
Rep. vol. 1. ps 121-136. | 


Pacz 
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Pact 34. Nore 33.—This last argument is urged by 
H. Taylor (Ben Mord. pp. 784. 785. 797.) as applied par- 
ticularly to the notion ‘of? vicarious sacrifice—but it is clear 
from the whole course of his reasoning, that he means it to 
apply to all sacrifice, of a nature properly expiatory ; that is, 
in which by the suffering and death of the victim, the dis- 
pleasure of God was averted from the person for whom it was 
offered, and the punishment due ‘to his.offence remitted, whe- 
ther the suffering of the victim was supposed to be strictly of 
a vicarious Nature Or not. 


Such a notion of sacrifice applied to the death of Christ, 
this writer ascribes to the engrafting of Heathenish notions on 
Jewish ‘customs ; whereby the language of the Jews. came to 
be interpreted, by the customs-and ceremonies of the Heathen 
whe- 


philosophers, who had been converted to Christianity — 
‘ther this opinion be well founded, will appear from the exami-. 
nation of the origin of sacrifice, in the second of these discourses 
—but it is curiousto remark, how Dr. Priestley and this author, 
whilst they agree in the result, differ in their means of arriy- 
ing at it—this:author traces the, notion of sacrifice strictly ex- 
piatory, to heathen interpretation—Dr. Priestley on the con- 
trary asserts, that the Heathens had zo idea whatever of such 
sacrifice—he employs almost one entire essay in the Thea- 
logical Repository (vol. 1. p. 400, &c.) in the proof, that in 
no nation ancient or modern, has such an idea ever existed : 
and as we have already seen, (note 5 ) pronounces it to be 
‘the unquestionable result of an historical examination of this 
subject, that a//, whether Jews or Heathens, antient or mo- 
‘dern, learned or unlearned, have been “ equally strangers to 
‘the notion of expiatory sacrifice——equally destitute of any 
‘thing like’ a doctrine of proper atonement ;?? —— to pass 
over, at present, this gross contradiction to all the re- 
cords of antiquity, how shall we reconcile this gentleman 
to the other? or, which is of greater importance, 
how shall we reconcile him to himself? for whilst 
in this place he maintains, that neither antient nor mo- 

. dern 


dern Jews, ever conceived: an idea of expiatory  sacri- 
fice, he’ contends in another, (p. 426) that this) notion 
has arisen from the circumstance, of the simple religion 
of Christ, having been “ entrusted to such vessels, as were 
the’ Apostles’”’——for, adds he,) “* the Apostles. were Jews, 
and had to do with Jews, and consequently represented 
Christianity in a Jewish dress’’—and this more _particu- 
larly, “ in "the: business: of sacrifices :?? now, if the 
Jews had no notion whatever. of expiatory: sacrifice, it res _ 
mains to be accounted for, how the clothing the chris- 
tian doctrine of redemption in a ewish dress, could have 
led- to: this notion—it is true, he vadds, that over the 
Fewish disguise, which had been thrown on this‘ doctrine dy. 
the Apostles, another was drawn by Christians but if the 
jewish dress bore no relation to a doctrine of atonement, then 
the Christian disguise is the only one—and thus the Christians 
have deliberately, without any foundation laid for them, either 
by Heathens or Fews, superinduced the notion of an expiatory 
sacrifice, on the simple. doctrines of the Gospel : converting © 
figurative language, into a literal exposition of what was known 
never to have had a real existence!!! | 


eee 


To leave however this region of contradictions, it may not 
be unimportant to enquire into the facts, which have been 
here alleged by Dr. Priestley—and it must bey allowed, that he 
has crouded into this one Essay, as many assertions at variance 
with received opinion, as can easily be found, comprized in 
the same compass, on any subject whatever—— he has assert- 
ed, that no trace of any scheme of atonement, ox of any requi- 
site for forgiveness save repentance and reformation, is to be dis« 
covered either in the book of Job; or in the scriptures of the 
antient, or any writings of the modern Jews; or amongst the 
Heathen world, either ancient or modern——these assertions, 
as they relate to Job, and the religion of the Heathens,. have 
been already examined ; the former in note 23; the latter in 
hote 5—-—~an enquiry into his position, as it affects the Jews, 


with 
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with some farther particulars concerning the practices of the 
Heathen, will fully satisfy us, as to the degree of reliance to 
be placed on this writer’s historical exactness. 


With respect to the sentiments of the antient Jews, or in other 
words, the sense of the Old Testament upon the subject, that 
being the main question discussed in these discourses, especially 
the second, no enquiry need here be made: but if we exa- 
mine the writings of the Jews of later times, we shall find, that 
they give the most direct contradiction to his assertions——he 
has quoted Maimonides, Nachmanides, Abarbanel, Buxtorf 
and Isaac Netto, and concludes with confidence, that among 
the modern Jews no notion has ever existed, “ of any kind 
of mediation being necessary, to reconcile the claims of justice 
with those of mercy :’’—or, as he elsewhere expresses it, of 
“ any satisfaction beside repentance being necessary to the. for- 
giveness of sin” (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 409—411 )— 
direct opposition to this, it is notorious, that the stated confes- 
sion made by the Jews, in offering up the victim in sacrifice, 
concludes with these words, /et this (the victim) be my ex- 


now in 


piation—(see the form of confession in Maim. de Cult. Divin. 
de Veil. pp. 152, 153.)—and this the Jewish writers di- 
rectly interpret as meaning, “let the evils which in jus- 
tice should have fallen on my head, light upon the head 
of the victim which I now offer :” thus Baal Aruch 
says, that ‘wherever the expression, /et me be another’s 
expiation, is used, it is the same as if it had been said, 
let me be put-in his room, that I may bear his guilt—and 
this again is equivalent to saying, /et this act whereby I take 


on me his transgression, obtain for him his pardon’? ——in like 
manner, Solomon Jarchi (Sanhedr. ch. 2.) says, “ Let us be 
your expiation, signifies, let us be put in your place, that the evil 
which should have fallen upon you, may all light on us’?——and, 
in/the same way, Obadias de Bartenora, and other learned 
Jews explain this formula————A gain, respecting the burnt- 
offerings, and sacrifices for sin, Nachmanides, on Levit. 1. 

SAYS, 
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says, that “ it was right, that the offerer’s own blood should 
be shed, and his body burnt—but that the Creator, in his 
mercy, hath accepted this victim from him, as a vicarious 
“substitute (7710n), and an atonement (7p>), that its blood 
should bé poured out instead of his blood, and its life stand 
in place of his life”’ 
very same language—Isaac Ben Arama, on Leviticus, likewise 
says, that ‘ the offender, when he beholds the victim, on ac- 
count of Ais sin, slain, skinned, cit in pieces, and burnt 
with fire upon the altar, should reflect, that thus 4e muft have 
been treated, had not God in his clemency accepted this ex- 
piation for his life’—David de Pomis, in like manner, pro- 
nounces the victim, the vicarious substitute (771n) for the 
offerer—and Isaac Abarbanel affirms, in his preface to Levit. 
that the offerer deserved, that his blood should be poured 
out, and his body burnt for his sins; but that God, in his 
clemency, accepted from him the victim as his vicarious 
substitute (71M), and expiation (122), whose blood was 
poured out in place of his blood, and its life given in leu of 
his life.” 


R. Bechai also, on Lev. i. uses the 


I should weary the reader and myself, were I to ad- 
duce all the authorities on this point—many more may be 
found in Outram De Sacrificiis. p. 251—259: these however 
will probably satisfy most readers, as to the fairness of the 
representation which Dr. Priestley has given, of the notion 
entertained by.modern Jews concerning the doctrine of 
atonement, and of. their total ignorance of any satisfac- 
tion for sin, save only repentance and amendment—-— 
one thing there is in this review, that cannot but strike the 
reader, as it did me, with surprise that is,. that of 
the three writers of eminence among the Jewish Rabbis, 
whom Dr. Priestley has named, Maimonides, Abarbanel and 
Nachmanides, the two last, as is manifest from the pas- 
sages already cited, maintain in direct terms the strict 
notion of atonment—and though Maimonides has not made 


Y use 
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use of language equally explicit, yet on due examination it 
will appear, that he supplies a testimony by no means inconsis- 
tent with that notion Dr. Priestley’s method of managing 
the testimonies furnished by these writers, will throw consi- ' 


derable light upon his mode of reasoning from antient authors 
it will not then be 


in support of his favourite theories 
time misemployed, to follow him somewhat more miner ty 
through his examination of them. 


He begins with stating, that Maimonides considered sa- 
crifice to be merely an Heathen ceremony, adopted by the 
“Divine Being into his own worship, for the gradual aboli- 
tion of idolatry—this opinion, he says was opposed by 
R. Nachmanides, and defended by. Abarbanel, who ex- 
plains the nature of sacrifice, as offered by Adam and his 
children, in this manner—viz. ‘ They burned the fat' and 
the kidneys of the victims upon the altar, for their own 
inwards, being the seat’’ (not, as it is erroneously given in 
Theol. Rep. as the seal) “ of their intentions and purposes ; 
and the legs of the victims for their own hands and feet; and 
they sprinkled their blood, instead of their own blood and 
life, confessing that in the sight of God, the just judge. of 
things, the blood of the offerers should be shed, and their 
bodies burnt for their sins—but that through the mercy of 
God, expiation was made for them by the victim being put in 
their place, by whose blood and life, the blood and life of 
the offerers were redeemed.” (Exordium Comment. in Levit. 
De Veil pp. 291. 292)—— now it deserves to be noted, 
that Sykes, whose assistance Dr. Priestley has found of no 
‘small use, in his attempts upon the received doctrine of atone- 
ment, deemed the testimony of this Jewish writer, conveyed 
in the above form of expression, so decisive, that without he- 
sitation he pronounces him to have held the notion of a vicari- 
ous substitute, in the strictest acceptation ; (Essay on Sacrifices, 
pp. 121. 122.)—and that the sense of the Jewish Rabbis 


at large, is uniformly in favour of atonement by strict vica- 
rious 
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rious substitution, he feels himself compelled to admit, by 
‘the overbearing force of their own declarations, although 
his argument would have derived much strength from an 
opposite conclusion: (ibid. pp. 149. 150. 157. 158.)——the 
same admission is made by the author of the Scripture Account 
of Sacrifices, (Append. pp. 17. 18.) notwithftanding it is 
equally repugnant to the principles of fis theory-——— 
But, after stating the passage last quoted, at full length, 
what is Dr. Priestley’s remark? that * all this is evi- 
dently jgurative, the act of sacrificing being represented, 


as emblematical of the sentiments and language of the of- 
ferer :’’—and the argument, by which he establishes this, is 
that “this writer could never think, that an animal could 
What then is Dr. 


Priestley’s argument ?———the modern Jews have never enter- 


make proper satisfaction for sin,” &c. 


tained an idea, of any expiation for sin save repentance only 
—/for we are told by Abarbanel, that expiation was made for 
the offerer by the victim being put in his place ; and by this he 
did not mean, that the animal made expiation for the sin of 
the sacrificer, because he could never think that an animal 
could make satisfaction for sin———Now might not this de- 
monstration have been abridged. to much advantage, and with- 
out endangering in any degree the force of the proof, by put- 
ting it in this manner ? Abarbanel did hold, that by the 
sacrifice of an animal, no expiation could be made for sin, 
for it is impossible that he cou/d have thought otherwise. 


- Complete as this proof is in itself, Dr, Priestley however 
_ does not refuse us still farther confirmation of his interpreta- 
tion of this writer’s testimony—he tells us, that ‘ he repeats 
the observation already quoted from him, in a more particular. 
account of sacrifices for sins committed through ignorance, 
such as casual uncleanness, &c. in which no proper guilt 
could be contracted’? —and that he also. “‘ considers sin-offer- 
ings as fines, or mulcts, by way of admonitions not to of- 
fend again” (Theol. Rep. v. 1. ps 410.) now, as to the 

Wi former 
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former of these assertions, it is to be noted, that Abarbanel, 
in the passage referred to, is speaking of an error of the 
High Priest, which might be attended with the most fatal 
consequences by misleading the people, perhaps in some of 
the most essential points of their religion 
of sufficient knowledge, or of due consideration, in him who 


and as the want 


was to expound the law, and to direct the people to what 
was right, must be considered as a degree of audacity highly 
criminal, for which he says the offender deserved to be pu- 
nished with death, ignorance not being admissible in such a 
case as an excuse, therefore it was, that the sin-offering was 
required of him, * the mercy of God accepting the sacrifice 
of the animal in his stead, and appointing that in offering he 
should place his hands on the animal, to remind him that the 
victim was received as his (nv19n) vicarious substitute :” 
(De Veil. Exord. p. 313—317)—for the same reasons, he 
says, (p. 317) the same method was to be observed in the 
sin-offering of the Sanhedrim ; and he adds also (p. 325) that 
“‘ in the case of an error committed by a private person, 
whereby he had fallen into any idolatrous practice, the sin- 
offering appointed for him was to be of the same nature ex- 
actly, and the animal offered the same, as in the case of a. 
similar error in the High Priest or the Prince—and for this 
reason, that although in all other offences, the criminality 
of the H. Priest or Prince exceeded that of a private indivi- 
dual, ‘yet in this, all were equal—for the unity of the true God. | 
having been proclaimed to al/ the people, at Sinai, no one 
was excusable in his ignorance of this fundamental truth’’— 
(N. B. Maimonides gives the same account of this matter— 
see Maim. de Sacrif. De Veil. p 116. also Moreh Nevo- 
chim pp. 464. 465.) Thus the crimes of ignorance, of 
which this writer speaks in the passages referred to, are evi- 
dently not of the nature represented by Dr. Priestley, 
namely casual and accidental lapses, in which no proper 
guilt could be contracted—and consequently his argument, 
which, from the application of the same form of sacrifice to 
these 
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these cases as to those in which guilt did exist, would infer, 
that in none was it the intention by the sacrifice. to make 
expiation for transgression, “must necessarily fall to . the 
ground——had however Dr. Priestley taken the pains to make 
himself better acquainted with the works of the writer, 
whose authority he has cited in support of his opinion, he 
would never have risqued the observations just now allu- 
ded to he would have found, that in the opinion of this, 
as well as of every other, Jewish writer of eminence, even 
these ‘cases of defilement which were involuntary, such as le- 
prosy, childbearing &¢. uniformly implied an idea of gui/t—— 
thus Abarbanel, speaking of the case of puerpery in the 12th 
chapter of Leviticus, says, that ** without committing sin no 


one is ever exposed to suffering-—-that it is a principle with 
the Jewish Doctors, that there is no pain without crime, and 
that therefore the woman who had endured the pains of child- 
birth, was required to offer a piacular sacrifice’ and 
again, on the case of the Leper in the 14th chapter of Levi- 
ticus, the same writer remarks, that the sin-offering was en- 


joined, ‘* because that the whole of the Mosaic religion 


being founded on this principle, that whatever befalls any 
human creature is the result of providential appointment, the 
leper must consider his malady, as a judicial infliction for 
some transgression’”’~—— and this principle is so far extend- 
ed by Maimonides, (AZoreh Nevochim, p. 380) as to pro- 
nounce, that “¢ even a pain so slight as that of a thorn wound- 
ing the hand and instantly extracted, must be ranked as a 
penal infliction by the Deity for some offence’’—see also 
Clavering Annot. in Maim. De Penitentia pp. 141. 142 -—— 
other Jewish writers carry this matter farther—thus R. Be- 
chai, on Levit. xii. 7, says that ‘ the woman after child- 
birth is bound to bring a sin-offering, in expiation of that ori- 
ginal taint, derived from the common mother of mankind, 
by whose transgression it was caused, that the procreation of 
‘the species was not like the production of the fruits of the 
earth, spontaneous and unmixed with sensual feelings”’ 

| whether 
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whether these: opinions of the Jewish Rabbis be absurd or 
otherwise, is a point with which I have no concern—the 
fact, that such were their opinions, is all I contend for—and 
this 1 think will satisfy us respecting the competency of Dr, 
Priestley, as an interpreter of their writings: when we find 
him thus arguing from the actual impossibility, that they could 
hold an opinion, which they themselves expressly assert they 
did hold, and maintaining the rectitude of his theory by their 
testimony, whilst he explains their testimony by the unques- 


- tionable rectitude of his theory this is a species of Logic, 


and a mode of supplying authorities from antient writers, in 
which Dr. Priestley has been long exercised, as may abun- 
dantly appear, not only from several parts of these illustrati- 
ons, but from the collection of very able and useful Tracts 
published by the Bishop of Rochester. 

——Dr.. Priest 


Jey endeavours to insinuate, as we have seen p. 163, that 


A few words more concerning the Rabbis 


Abarbanel ** considers sin-offerings as fines or mulcts, by 
way of admonition not to offend again’——now whoever 
-will take the trouble of consulting that writer himself, will 
find, that this subordinate end of sacrifice is mentioned by him, 
only in connection with offences of, the slightest kind, and 
amounting at the most to the want of a sufficient caution, in 
guarding against the possibility of ag¢cidental defilement— 
when this want of caution has been on occasions, and in | 
stations so important, as to render it a high crime and capital 
offence, as in the case of the High Priest, the expression 
used is, that the offender deserves to be mulcted with death, 
but that the victim is accepted in his stead &c. (De Feil 
Abarb. Exord. pp. 313. 315.)——whether then the sin- 
offering was intended to be considered by this writer merely 
-indeed Dr. Priestley him- 
self has already proved that it was not; inasmuch as he has | 
asserted, that he has represented sacrifices for sin, as emble- 
matical actions 


asa fine, the reader will judge 


now if they were solely emblematical ac- 
tions, 
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tions, they cannot have been fines—and if they were solely 
fines, they cannot have béen emblematical actions—but if 
the author, whilst he represented them as fines, considered 
them Zkeqise as emblematical actions, then the circumstance 
of his having viewed them in the light of fines, is no proof 
that he might not Zkeqwise’ have considered them as strictly 
propitiatory——the introduction therefore of this remark by 
‘Dr. tania 1S either sane or hain 


ae observations aii to’ Abarbanel extend with equal 
force to the opinions of ‘Maimonides—for the former ex- 
pressly asserts more than once, (Bord. Coniment. in Levit. 
PP: 231. 235. ) that he but repeats the sentiments of the lat- 
‘ter, on the import of the sacrificial rites——nor ‘will the as- 
settion of Maimonides, (which has been much relied on by 
Sykes) viz. that “ repentance explates: all transgressions,’ mn-= 
validate in any degree what’ has been here urged; for it 
is evident, that in the treatise on repentance, in which this 
position is found, he is speaking in reference to the Jewish 
‘institutions, and endeavouring to prove, from the peculiar con- 
dition of the Jews since the destruction of their temple, that 
repentance is the only remaining expedient for restoration to 
the divine favour——® since we have no longer a temple or 
altar, there remains no expiation Os sins, but repentance 
only—and this will expiate all transgressions :”? (Maim. De 
Penit. Clavering. p. 45.)————and with a view to the prov- 
ing its sufficiency, now that sacrifice was no longer possible, 
and to prevent the Jews, who had been used to attribute to the 
sacrifice the principal efficacy in their reconciliation with 
God, from thinking lightly of that only species of homage 
and obedience which now remained, it seems to be, that both 
here, and in his Moreh Nevochim, p. 435. he endeavours 
to represent prayer and confession of sins, as at all times con- 
but this by 
no means proves, that the sacrifice was not in his opinion 


stituting a main part of the sacrificial service 


expiatory, on the contrary it clearly manifests his belief that 
it 


' 
‘ 
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it was 3 since itis only, because it was no longer possible for the 
Jews according to the Mosaic ordinances, that he considers 
it as laid aside—for if repentance and prayer were in them- 
selves perfectly sufficient, then the reasun assigned for the 
cessation of sacrifice, and the efficacy of repentance per se 
under the existing circumstances, would have been unmean- 


ing——but this writer’s notion of the efhcacy of repentance 
and of the ceremonial rites, may be still better understood 
from the following remarks speaking of the Scape-Goat, 
he says (Moreh Nevochim p. 494+) that. ‘* it was believed to 
pollute those that touched it, on account of the multitude of 
sins which it carried’”— and of this goat he says again, (De 
Penit. pp. 44. 45.) that “ it expiated all the sins recounted 
in the Law—of whatever kind, with regard to him who had 
repented of those sins—but that with respect to him who 


_had not repented, it expiated only those of a lighter sort”— 


and those sins of a lighter sort, he defines to be all those trans- 
gressions of the Law, against which excision is not denoun- 
ced—so that, according to this writer, there were cases, and 
those not a few, in which repentance was not necessary to ex- 
piation—and again, that it was not in itself sufficient for expia- 
tion, he clearly admits, not only from his general notion of 
sacrifices throughout his works, but from his express declara- 
tions on this subject—he says, that with respect to certain 
offences, “« neither repentance, nor the day of expiation,” 
(which he places on the same ground with repentance as to’ 
its expiatory virtue) “ have their expiatory effect, unless 
chastisement be inflicted to perfect the expiation’?—and in one 
case, he adds, that ‘* neither repentance followed by uniform 
obedience, nor the day of expiation, nor the chastisement in- 
flicted, can effect the expiation, nor can the expiation be 
completed but by the death of the offender”—(De Penit. 


pp- 46. 47-) 


The reader may now be able to form a judgment, whether 
the doctrines of the Jewish Rabbis really support Dr. Priest- 
| ley’s 
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ley’s position, that amongst the modern Jews no notion of 
any scheme of ‘sacrificial atonement, or of any requisite for 
forgiveness save repentance and reformation, has been found 
to have had existence—and I must again remind.him of the 
way, in which the authorities of the Jewish writers have been 
managed by Dr. Priestley, so as to draw from them. a testi- 
mony apparently i in his favour—the whole tribe of Rabbinical 
authors, who have, as we have seen, in the most explicit terms 
‘avowed the doctrine of atonement, in the strictest sense of 
the word, are passed over without mention, save only Nach- 
manides, who is but transiently zamed, whilst his declarations 
on this subject, being directly adverse, are totally suppressed ; 
—Maimonides, and A barbanel indeed, are adduced in evidence 
—but how little to Dr. Priestley’s purpose, and in how muti- 
lated and partial a shape, I have endeavoured to evince—— 
‘Dhese writers standing 1 in the foremost rank of the Rabbinical 
teachers, as learned and liberal. expositors of the Jewish law, 
could not.but feel the futility of the sacrificial system, unex- 
plained by. that. great sacrifice, which, as Jews, they must ne- 
cessarily have rejected—hence arises their theory of the hu- 
man origin of sacrifice; and hence their occasional. seeming 
departure from the principles of the sacrificial worship, main- 
tained by other Rabbis, and adopted also by themselves, in 


the general course of their writings from. these parts of 
their works, which seem to be no more than philosophical 
struggles, to colour to the eye of reason. the inconsistencies 
of an existing doctrine, has Dr. Priestley sought support for 
an assertion, which is in open contradiction, not only to the 
testimony of every other Rabbinical writer, but to the express 
language of these very writers themselves. 


But Dr. Priestley is not contented: with forcing upon these 
more remote authors a language, which they never used, but 
he endeavours to extract from those of later date, a testimony 
to the same purport, in direct opposition to their own expli- 
cit assertions ——- thus, in Buxtorf’s account of the ceremony 

z observed - 
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observed by the modern Jews, of killing a cock, on the pre- 
paration for the day of expiation, he thinks he finds additio- 
nal support for his position, that amongst the modern Jews, 
no idea of a strict propitiatory atonement has been known to 
exist —— now, as to Dr. Priestléy’s representation of Bux- 
torf I cannot oppose a more satisfactory authority than that 
of Buxtorf himself, I shall quote the passage as given in that 
writer ;/and that no pretence of misrépresentation may ree 
main, I give it untinged by the medium of a translation- 
Quilibet postea paterfamilias, cum gallo pre manibus, in me- 
dium primus prodit, et ex Psalmis Davidis ait 3 Sedentes i in 
tenebris é&c.—item, Si ei adsit Angelus interpres, unus de mille, 
gui illi resipiscentiam exponat, tunc miserebitur ejus, eb dicet, 
REDIME EUM, NE: DESCENDAT IN FOSSAM:? INVENI ENIM 


EXPIATIONEM (gallum nempe gallinaceum,” qui peccata mea 
expiabit. ) Deinde expiationem aggreditur, et capiti_ ‘suo 
gallum ter allidit, singulosque ictus his vocibus prosequitur, 
my rind aby dyatinn Ar onap2 monnn mt neon mt 
pos bin b3 coy ma cond 4bs—Hie Gallus sit Pere 
MUTATIO PRO ME, hic IN LOCUM MEUM SUCCEDAT, hie sit 
EXPIATIO PRO ME, huic gallo mors afferctur, mibi vero et toti 
Israeli vita fortunata. Amen. Hoc ille ter ex ordine facit, 
pro se, sc. pro filiis suis, et pro perégrinis qui apud illum 
sunt, uti Summus Sacerdos in vet. test. expiationem quoque 
fecit Gallo deinde imponens manus, ut in sacrificiis 
olim, eum statim mactat, catemque ad collum ei primum 


contrahit et constringit, et secum reputat, se; qui prefocetur 
aut stranguletur, dignum esse: hunc autem ‘gallum in suum 
LOCUM SUBSTITUERE et offerre; cultello postea jugulum 
resolyit, iterum animo secum perpendens, semetipsum, qui 
gladio plectatur, dignum esse ; et confestim illum vi e manibus 
in terram projicit, ut denotet, . se dignum esse, qui lapidibus 
obruatur: postremo illum assat, ut hoc facto designet, sé 
dignum esse, qui igue vitam finiat : et ita quatuor hec mortis 
genera, pro. Judeis’ gallus sustinere debet. Intestina vulgo 
supra domus tectum jaciunt-——-alii dicunt id fieri, quia quum 
wns 3 : peceata 
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peccata internum quid ’potius quam externum sint, ideo galli 
intestinis; peccata-herere : corvos:itaque advenire, et cum Jus 
dzorum peccatis in\desertum:avolare debere, ‘ut hircus in. vets 
test. cum‘populi peccatis in desertum aufugiebat—alii aliam 
reddunt causam- 


causa autem, cur gallo potius quam alio 
animante utantur, heed ést,.quia vir ebraice 122 Gebber appel- 
latur. Jam “si Gebber peccaverit, -Gebher | etiam peccati 
PAENAM SUSTINERE débet—Quia vero gravior esset poena 
quam ut illam subire possent. Judai, gallum gallinaceum, qui 
Talmudica seu Babylonia dialecto 724 Gebher appellatur, in 
jocum ‘sium substituunte, et ita, justitics Dei satisfit 3 quia 
guum 123 Gebher peccayerit, 122 Gebher etiam, i. e. Gallus 
gallinaceus :plectitur.—Synagoga ‘Fudaica. ed. 4. p. 509— 
s12———I leave this extract, without comment, to confront 
Dr. Priestley’s representation of it—viz. that ‘it.indicates no- 
thing of the strict notion of atonement: (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. 
p- 410. 411.)—he adds indeed, ‘for the purpose of confirm- 
ing his account of this passage, that this cock is afterwards 
eaten, as if thence to infer, that the offerers could not consider 
the animal as areal substitute for them, in respect to their sins 
and their punishment ; and yet, Buxtorf expressly asserts, that 
‘when it had been the custom to distribute amongst the poor, 
‘the animals slain in the manner. above described, it created 
much murmuring; the poor recoiling with horror from the 
gift, saying that they were required to eat the sins of the 
rich—and that the rich offerers were therefore obliged to be- 
stow their charitable donations on the poor in money, to the 
amount of the value of their offering—and “ thus having: re- 
deemed the offering from God, by its equivalent in money, they 
them feasted upon it” (Syn. Sud. pp. 515. 516.)——again, 
Dr. Priestley insinuates, that the Jews could not consider this 


offering as a strict expiation, because that ‘* when they them- 
selves die, they pray that their own deaths may be considered 
‘as an expiation or satisfaction for their sins’’ Dr. Priestley 
does not recolléct, ‘that the atonement made at the day of ex- 


piation, extended only to the sins of the past year—and that 
Zz 2 a those. 
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those which were committed after that day, must remain un- 
expiated until the day of expiation in the succeeding year-— 
the dying person had consequently to account for all the sins 
committed since the last preceding day of expiation—and as 
every natural ill was deemed by the Jews a penal infliction for 
sin, death was consequently viewed by them in the same 
light, and in the highest. degree ; and therefore it was rea- 
sonable, that they should hope from it a full apOmEM ents and 
satisfaction for their transgressions. 


Thus we see, that even the authorities quoted by Dr. 
Priestley, as supporting his theories, are found to be. in direct 
contradiction to them—and from this, and the numerous other 
instances, of his misrepresentation of antient writers, which 
may be found in the course of these remarks, we may learn a 
useful lesson, respecting his reports of authors, in those volu- 
minous writings, in which he has laboured to convert the reli- 
gion of Christ into a system of Heathen morality—I have, for 
this purpose, been thus copious on his representations of the 
opinions of the modern Jews ; and without dwelling longer on 
this point, or adverting to Isaac Netto, who happened in a 
very good Sermon to speak with confidence of the mercy of 
God, without hinting any thing of mediation as necessary to 
satisfy his justice, (Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 411.) I turn back 
to what we are told three pages before, concerning Philoand 
Josephus. | 


These writers, who were nearly cotemporary with our Savi- 
our, Dr. Priestley informs us, furnish no intimation whatever, 
in any part of their works, of ‘* any ideas that have the least 
connection with those that are suggested by the modern. doc- 
‘trine of atonement :” (pp. 408. 409.) and according to his 
usual practice, he produces one or two insulated passages from 
the voluminous works of these authors, to prove that their 
‘sentiments on the subjects of sacrifice, and of the divine placa- 
now were it true, with 

respect 


bility, correspond with his own 
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‘respect to Josephus, as Dr. Priestley asserts, that he suggests 
no idea in any degree similar to the received notion of atone- 
‘ment, yet could this furnish no proof, that he entertained no 
such idea, because .he himself expressly informs us, (Aut. 
Fuad. libs. cap. 9. sect.\-3.: p. 1218 cap: 11." sect. 2: p. 
“125—vol. 1. ed. Huds.): that he reserves the more minute 
examination of the nature of the animal offerings, for a dis- 


tinct treatise on the subject of Sacrifice, which has either not 


been written, or has not come down to us——but although 

‘the historian, in consequence of this intention, has made but 
‘slight and incidental mention of the nature of sacrifice, yet has 
he said enough to disprove Dr. Priestley’s assertion, having, 

in all places in which he has occasion to speak of the sin- 

offering, described the victim as sacrificed in deprecation of 

God’s wrath, and in supplication of pardon for transgression 

—mecarrncs apocrnuerov is the expression he constantly 

makes use of : (see Ant. Fud. lib. iii. cap. 8. sect. 10—cap. 

IO. sect. I. 4.)—and in treating of the scape-goat, he calls 

it AMT COM AT 406 “ab meegourTnoss Loree A[ALOTUAAT OY y (lib. ill. Cape 

“10. sect. 3.)—-and as to the distinction made by this writer, 
“between the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, on the strength of 
which Dr. Priestley ranks him as an auxiliary on the subject 

of the sacrificial import, it deserves to be remarked, that this, 

so far as it can be understood, seems not to be in any degree 

inconsistent with the commonly received notions of sacrifice, 

inasmuch as it relates rather to the sentiments of the offerers, 

than to the intrinsic nature of the things offered: (see the tran- 
-slation by L’Estrange, p. 5. who appears to have hit on the 
true meaning of the original; and compare the preceding sen- 

tences, in which the characters of the two brothers are de- 

scribed )—but besides, we find in the very section, in which 
this distinction is pointed out, an observation respecting a 
sacrifice offered by Cain, which, had Dr. Priestley permitted 

his eyes to wander but a few lines from the passage he has 

quoted, might’ have convinced him, that Josephus admitted, 
equally with the supporters of the present doctrine of atone- 
MeNt, 
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ment, the propitiatory virtue of sacrifice—for having related 
the murder of Abel by his brother, and God’s consequent 
resentment against Cain, he adds, that upon Cain’s ‘ offer- 
ing up a sacrifice, and, by virtue thereof, (d¥avrn;) supplica- 
ting him not to be extreme im his wrath, God was led to 
remit the punishment of the murder’?—thus the’ wrath of 
God. was averied by sacrifice ; and that 4/e, which, according 
to strict justice, was to be paid, for the life: which had:been 
taken away, was. preserved through virtue of the offering 
made—this, although Josephus has not expressly said .so, 
it seems reasonable to suppose was an animal offering, as Cain 
would naturally, in the moment) of, terror, fly to that species 
of sacrifice, which he had just before experienced,, in the 
case of Abel, to be most acceptable-——with what reason 
then, upon the whole, Dr. Priestley has claimed the:support of 
Josephus’s testimony, it is not difficult to judge whether 
he has had better grounds for appealing to that of Philo, re- 
mains to be considered. 


This distinguished and philosophic Jew, whose resemblance 
to Plato, both in richness of diction, and sublimity of senti- 
ment, gave birth to the Greck proverb, » Haaray pirwnGes, » dirwy 
maarwréer, has indeed exercised upon the Jewish doctrines an ~ 
extraordinary degree of mystical refinement: he is also pro- 
nounced, by some of the highest authorities, to have been entire- 
ly ignorant both of the language and customs of the Jews; and 
consequently to have fallen into gross errors, in his representa- 
tion of the doctrines of their religion, (see Photius Biblioth. 
cvs ed. 1653.—Thes. Temp. Fos. Scalig. Animad. p. 7. ed. 
1658—and Grotius, in Mat. xxxvi, 18.)—and yet from two 
detached passages in this author’s-writings, one of which is 
_so completely irrelevant, that it were idle even to notice it, Dr. _ 
Priestley does not hesitate to decide upon the notion entertained 
by the Jews of his day, respecting tne nature of sacrificial atone- 
ment——he also asserts indeed, that in zo part of his works, does 
he suggest any idea, in the slightest degree resembling the 

modern 
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’ ae ! ° > rt 
modern notion of atonement 


to hazard this assertion, is 
_ to confess au entire ignorance of the writings of this aushor— 
for on the contrary, $0 congenial are his sentiments and Jan- 
guage, to those of the firft Christian writers, on’the subject of 
the corruption of man’s nature, the natural insufficiency of our 
best works, the necessity of an intercessor, a redecmer', and 
ransom for sin, together with the appointment of the divine 
Luoyos for these purposes, that: the learned Bryant has been 
led to conclude, that he must actually have derived these doc- 
trines' from the sources of Evangelical knowledge that 


he had indeed the opportunity of doing so, from an intimate 
intercourse with St. Peter, is attested by Aieronymus, ( Cata- 
log. Seriptor. Eccles.) Photius, ( Biblioth. cv.) and Suidas, 
( Historic.) by whom, as well as: by Eusebius, ( Hist. Eccles. 
lib. ii.) it is afirmed, that the beautiful eulogium contained 
in this writer’s treatise, Tees Bis @eay. Was pronounced on the — 
Apostolic Christians settled at Alexandria, who were the 
followers of St. Mark, the disciple of Peter——the argu- 
ments’ of Dr. Allix, however, in his Fudgment of the 
Fewish Church, &c. (p. 76—83.), though they may  juftly 
be deemed invalid, as to the impossibility of Philo’s inter- 
course with the firft’ Christians, for which he contends in 
opposition to the above authorities, yet seem sufficient to 
warrantus in pronouncing, that however similar his notions 
and expressions may be to those of the early Christians, 
they yet were not derived. from Christian sources: and. 


that consequently, they exhibit the doctrines of the Jewish 
church, such at least as they were held by the aig of Alex- 
andria in his day. 


» But:to instance a few .of the numerous passages in the works 
of this author, of the import above alluded. to he informs 
us (legs buregy. ps 217. ed. 1640.) that ‘* man was, made in 
the image of God”’—-that he was placed. im a state of perfect 
happiness (ibid. pp. 219. 220. & Now. Teg. AMAny pp. 56+ 57+) 
—but that, “* having disgraced and-deformed this likeness, by 

his 
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his fall from virtue, he likewise fell from happiness ; and from 
an immortal state, was deservedly doomed to misery and 
death,” ( Teer-Evyer. p- 906.)—that being now “ naturally 
prone to vice,”’ (Oc. Tgay. Kane. p. 522.) and so degene- 
rate, ** that even his virtues are of no value, but through 
the goodness and favour of God’? (Teg: re to Xe. p. 166.) 
-—mankind are, consequently, obliged “ to trust to this alone 
for the purification of the soul ; and not imagine, that they are 
of themselves capable, without the divine favour and influ- 
ence, to purge and wash away the stains, which deform their 
nature”? (Legs wv Over. pp. LT1I. 1112.)—and so great does 
- he represent this corruption of the human kind, as to ex- 
claim, that ** no man of sound judgment, observing the acti- 
ons of men, can refrain from calling aloud on the only Saviour 
God, to remove this burden of iniquity, and by appointing 
some ransom, and redemption for the soul, (Avrea nar cwsec, 
xareebers rng buyns,) to restore it to its original liberty’ (Tees 
Luyyx. Aiwa. p. 333-)— fora race, by nature thus carried: 
headlong to sin,”’ he pronounces ‘* some mode of fropilia- 
tion to be necessary”? (Iegs @vyad. p. 465.)—and for this pur- 
pose, he says, ‘* an advocate and intercessor for men’? (Ixerns 
+2 Ore) has been appointed, viz. ‘* the Divine Logos, that 
Archangel, the first born son of God, ordained by him to stand 
as a mediator (Mebocia;) between the creature and the Creator, 
acting as a surety to each party, (auPoregore oumesv) and pro- 
claiming peace to all the world, that through his intercession 
men might have a firm faith in God” (@x. Tgay. Kane. p- 
509.)—that same Loyos, who is also called by him * an High 
Priest, free from all sin; (Megs @vyad. p. 466. and Teg row 
Over. p» 597.) of whose mediation he acknowledges the inter- 
cession of Aaron to have been but a type ; (Tec @uyad. p. 
466. and Ox. [gay. Kang. p. 508.) and whom he describes 
to be that ‘ substitute and representation” of the Deity, 
(vraexos Gee) through whom, he is related in the Old Tes- 
tament to have conversed with man, (Teg twv Ove. p- 
Goo. ) And when he speaks of that part of the Law, 

wherein 
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wherein it is said, that the man of guilt should fly to an ap- 
pointed city of refuge, and not be acquitted, till the death of 
the High Priest, he confesses (Tees vyad. pp. 465. 466.) that 
by this the Levitical High. Priest cannot be literally meant, 
but that he must be in this case the type of one far greater— 
for ** that the High Priest alluded to, is not a man, but the 
sacred Logos, who is incapable of all sin, and who is said to 
have his head anointed with oil’ and that the death of 
this High Priest is that, which is here intended thus ad- 
mitting the death of the Logos, whom he describes as the 
anointed and allows to be typified by the Jewish High 
Priest, to be the means of recovery from a state of spiritual 
bondage, and of giving liberty to the soul 


it is true, he 
allegorizes away this meaning again, according to ‘his usual 
custom—but whilst he refines upon the doctrine, he at the 
same time testifies its existence in his day. : 


- The reader will now judge, whether this writer deemed 
«« repentance and good works sufficient for divine acceptance,” 
or whether he entertained ‘ any ideas, resembling those 
that are suggested by the modern doctrine of atonement””—— 
Dr. Priestley however contends, that he considered sacrifices 
but as gifts, and this he infers from the account given by 
him, of the preference of Abel’s sacrifice to that of Cain—_ 
viz. that ‘¢ instead of inanimate things, he offered animate ; 
instead of young animals, those that were grown to their full 
size ; ; instead of the leanest,, the fattest,’ &c.—-Dr._Priest- 
ley should at the same time’have stated, that the whole of the 
account given by this writer of the history of Cain and 
Abel, is one continued allegory ——that by the birth of the 
two brothers, he understands “ the rise of two opposite prin- 
ciples in the soul—one, ascribing all to the natural powers of 
the individual, and thence represented by Cain, which signifies 
possession 3 the other referring all to God, and thence denomi- 
nated Abel’’ (Tees wy Tecoveys pe 130. )—-—that this latter princi- 
ple he also holds to be implied in the occupation of Abel, inas- 
‘ Aa much 
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much “ as by a tender of sheep, is meant a controller of the 
brute powers of the soul—and that Abel therefore, from his pi- 

ous reference of all to God, is properly described as a Shep- 

herd ; and Cain, on the contrary, from the deriving all from 

his own individual exertions, is called a tiller of the ground” 

(ibid. pp. 136. 137.) The sacrifice of Abel consequently 
denotes the offering of the pious and devout affections of the 

heart, this being “ what is meant by the firstlings of the flock, 

and the fat thereof,” (ibid. pp. 137-145. 154 ) whilst that of. 
Cain, on the other hand, represents an offering, destitute of 
those affections, an offering of impiety, inasmuch ‘* as the fruits. 
of the earth import the selfish feelings; their being offered 

after certain days, indicates the backwardness of the offerer— 
and the fruits, simply, and not the jrstfruits, shew that the, 
first honour was held back from the Creator, and given to the 
creature”’ (ibid. pp. 137. 141. 142. 145.)——and in this sense 
itis, that Abel is said by this writer, ‘ neither to have offered 
the same things, nor in the same way ; but instead of inani- 
mate, things animate ; instead of young and inferior animals, 
the matured and choicest :’”? in other words, that the most 
animated and vigorous sentiments of homage, are requisite to 
constitute an acceptable act of devotion——lIn this light, the due 
value of Dr. Priestley’s quotation from this writer, as applied 
to the present question, may easily be estimated but had 
Dr. Priestley looked to that part of this author’s works, in 
which he treats expressly of thé animals offered in sacrifice, 
he would have seen, that he describes the sacrifice for sin, 
as being the appointed means of “ obtaining pardon, and es- 
caping the evil consequences of sin” —~xaxwv amadrayne + xanwr 


QUY Ne oe LUINS bay aLOunLeTwy avresobas ¢ (Ilegs Lwwy. pp- 8 38. 
843.) and that in the case of an injury committed, he repre- 
sents the reparation made to the person injured, joined to con- 
trition for the offence and supplication of pardon from the 
deity, as not sufficient to obtain the divine forgiveness, with- 
out offering an animal tm expiation (ibid. p. 844.) Had 
Dr. Priestley indeed asserted, that this writer’s notion of sa- 

crifice, 
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crifice, was that of a symbolical and mystical representation, 
he had given a fair account of the matter—for when he in- 
forms us, that “ the blood of the victim was poured in a cir- 
cle round the altar, because a circle is the most perfect figure, 
and that the soul which is figured by the blood should through 
the entire circle of thought and action worship God” 
when he tells us that “ the victim was separated into parts, 
to admonish us, that in order to the true worship of the deity, 
his nature must be considered and weighed in its distinct parts 
and separate perfections ;”? (ibid. p. 839.) it will readily be 
admitted, that he soars into regions, whither a plain under- 
standing will not find it easy to follow him-——but to have 
stated this, would not have answered the purpose of Dr. 
Priestley’s argument : because this high strain of mysticism 
would have clearly disqualified him, as\an evidence on behalf 
of Dr, Priestley’s, or of any intelligible, theory of sacrifice. 


Indeed with respect to\this writer, the truth seems to be, 
(and it may serve as an answer to many, who have objected 
against the alleged existence of a doctrine. of vicarious atone- 
ment amongst the early Jews, the silence of Philo upon that 
head, even when treating expressly’ upon the choice of vic- 
tims for sacrifice—see particularly Scripture Account of Sacri- 
jues, App. p. 17.) that viewing the Jewish system without 
that light, which alone could give it shape and meaning, he 
found it impossible to account for it on any sound principles of 
reason—he therefore made his religion bend to his philoso- 
phy, and veiled in allegory whatever would not admit a satis- 
factory literal solution——-and this he must have found still 
more necessary, if what is related concerning his intercourse 
with the early Christians be well founded—for in his contro- 
versies with them, the sacrificial system, which they would 
not fail to press upon him as requiring and receiving a full 
completion in the sacrifice of Christ, he would have fougd 
himself compelled to spiritualize, so as to give it a distinct 


and independent import——Now if to these considerations he 
A 22 added, 
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added, what has been already stated, that this writer had 
not the means of being perfectly acquainted with the nature 
of the Hebrew rites, it will follow upon the whole, that his 
testimony cannot be expected to bear strongly upon the pre- 
sent question the same has been already shewn with re- 
spect to that of Josephus so far however as they both do 
apply to the subject, instead of justifying Dr. Priestley’s po- 
sition, they are found to make directly against it their 
silence on the subject of the vicarious import of animal sacri- 
fice, cannot for the reasons alleged, be urged by Dr. Priest- 
ley, as an argument in support of that part of his system; 
which denies the existence of that notion amongst the Jews : 
whilst the explicit declarations of Josephus, on the expiatory 
virtue of sacrifice; and those of Philo, on the necessity of 
mediation and propitiation to render even our good works ac- 
ceptable toa God offended at the corruption of our nature, 
and of some means of ransom and redemption to restore man 
to his lost estate, sufficiently evince the existence of those 
great leading principles of the doctrine of atonement, expiation 
and propitiation, which Dr. Priestley utterly denies to have 


had any place amongst the Jews, in the days of these two 
celebrated writers. 


The value of Dr. Priestley’s assertions concerning these 
writers, as well as of those respecting Jews of later date, 
being now sufficiently ascertained, I shall conclude this long 
note with a few remarks on the ideas entertained by the 
antient heathens, with regard to the mature, and efficacy, of their 
sacrifices To adduce arguments for the purpose of shew- 
ing, that they deemed their animal sacrifices, not only of an 
expiatory, but of a strictly vicarious nature, will to those, who 
are conversant with the history and writings of the antients, 
appear a waste of time—but as Dr. Priestley, in the rage of 
refutation, has contended even against this position, it may 
not be useless to cite a few authorities which may throw ad- 
ditional light, if not upon a fact Which is too glaring to re- 


ceive 
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ceive it, at least upon the pretensions to historical and classi- 
cal information, of the writer who controverts that fact 
what has been already urged in Note 5, might per- 
haps be thought abundant upon this head; but as the tes- 
timony of Cesar respecting the Gauls, in p. 107, is the 
only one, which goes to the precise point of the substi- 
tution of the victim to suffer death in place of the transgressors 
itsmay not.be amiss to add the testimonies of Herodotus, 
(lib. ii, cap. 39.) and of Plutarch, (Jsid. et Osir. p. 363. tom. 
li. ed. 1620.) respecting the Egyptian practice of imprecating 
on the head of the victim, those evils which the offerers 
wished to avert from themselves: as also those of Servius, 
(En. 3. 57.) and Suidas, (in voc. azenbnue,) ascribing, the 
same sacrificial sentiment, the first to the Massilienses, and 
the second to the Grecian states 


Hesychius likewise in 
' substituting for the word wegunbnua an expiatory or redeeming 
sacrifice, the word arrpuyor, (as has been noticed p. 106.) 
marks with sufficient clearness, that the expiation was made 
by offering life for life and not to dwell upon the well 
known passage in Plautus, (Zpid. p. 412. ed. 1577.) 


Men’ piaculum oportet fieri propter stultitiam tuam, 


Ut meum tergum stultitie tue subdas succedaneum 2 


which clearly defines the expiation as effected by a vicarious 
suffering——or, upon that in Porphyry, (De <Abstin. lib. iv. 
P- 396. ed. 1620.) » Ure oF Thyas UAiESS WewToy seeeroy Avoces 


wubevovres oyny avr urns AbTELEVES y in which it is asserted 


to have been the general tradition, that animal sacrifices were 


resorted to in such cases as required life for life, uonv arts 


Loyns: it may be sufficient to state one authority from Ovid, 
who in the sixth book of his Fasti, particularly describes the 
sacrificed animal as a vicarious substitute, the several parts of 
which were given as equivalents, or though not strictly such, 
yet hoped to be graciously accepted as such, im place of the 


offerer :-————— 
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Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibras. 
Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus. 


The observations contained in this note, joined to those in 
note 5, and note 23, when contrasted with the position 
maintained by Dr. Priestley—that in no nation, antient or 
modern, Few or Heathen, has any idea of a doctrine of atone- 
ment, or of any requisite for forgiveness, save repentance and 
reformation, ever existed—may enable the reader to form a 
just estimate of that writer’s competency; and may perhaps 
suggest an useful caution in the admission of his assertions. 


Senet ince «et clean 


¢ 


Pace 35.—NorTE 34. H. Taylor goes so far, as to 
use even this argument gravely—Ben Mord. pp. 812. 813. 


s ~=oAaac— 


Pace 35.—Nore 35.——It is a curious fact, that the 
declaration of St. Paul, (1 Cor. v. 7.) that Christ our 
Passover is SACRIFICED for us, is adduced by Dr. Priestley, 
(Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p. 215.) as a convincing proof that Christ 
‘was not sacrificed at all—-—it follows, he says, ‘* from the 
allusion to the Paschal lamb,” contained in this passage and 
others of the new testament * that the death of Christ is called 
a sacrifice, only by way of figure, because these two” (namely, 
sacrifice, and the paschal lamb) ‘ are quite different and in- 
consistent ideas :”’? and the argument by which he endeavours 
to establish this, is not less extraordinary than the position 
itself, as it brings forward an instance, in which one of these 
‘totally different and inconsistent ideas is expressly called in the 
Old Testament by the name of the other—the passover being, 
an the passage which he quotes from Exod. xii. 27. directly 
termed the Sacrifice of the Lord’s passover this seems an 


odd 
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add» species. of logic Dr. Priestley however: hopes to 
mend the argument by asserting, that ‘ this is the only place 
in the Old Teftament, in which the Paschal lamb is termed. 
a sacrifice’"—-and that here, “‘ it could be so called, only, 
in some secondary and partial, and not in the proper and. 
primary sense of the word :’’ and for these reasons—namely, 
that ‘* there was no priest employed upon the occasion ; no ’ 
altar made use of; no burning ; nor any part offered. to. the 
Lord: all which circumftances (he adds) were essential to 
every proper sacrifice’-—-—-Now in answer to these several 
assertions, I am obliged to state the direct contradiction of 
each: for st, the passage in Exodus xii. 27. is not the only 
one, in which the Paschal lamb is termed nat, a sacrifice 3 
it being expressly so called, in no Jess than four passages in. 
Deuteronomy, (xvi. 2. 4.5. 6.) and also in Exodus, xxxiv. 
25. and in its parallel passage, xxiii. 18.——2. A Priest 
aas employed.——3. An altar was made use of. ——4. There 
was a burning, and a part offered tothe Lord: the inwards 
being burnt upon the altar, and the blood poured out at the 


foot thereof. Dr. Priestley adds, for the completion of his 


proof, that “ the paschal lamb is very far from having been 
ever called a sin-offering, or said to be killed on the account 
of sin”———but neither is the durnt-offering “ ever called a 
sin-offering 3”? nor is the animal slain in any of the various 
kinds of peace-offering, whether in the votive, the free-will, 
or the sacrifice of thanksgiving, ever ‘* said to be killed on 
account of sin’’—-——in other words, one species of sacrifice 
is not the same with, nor to be called by the name of ano- 
ther.——I agree with Dr. Priestley in this position; and 
shall not dispute with him any conclusion he may draw fron 
20 productive ‘ premiss. 
’ 

But so evident is it, that the passover was truly a sacrifice, 

that even Sykes himself, whose work on Redemption has 


been the great armory, whence Dr. Priestley aud the other 
. combatants 
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combatants of that doctrine have derived their principal 
weapons of attack, found it impossible to deny the position— 
he accordingly fully admits the point (Essay on Sacrifices, p. 
41.): and indeed whoever considers what are the essential 
characters of a sacrifice, can have little difficulty upon this 
head, as the passover will be found to possess them all. 


1. It was a Corban, or offering brought to the Tabernacle or 
Temple, as we find it expressly enjoined in Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 
6. and exemplified at the solemn passover in the reign of 
Josiah, 2. Chron. xxxv. 5,6, 10, II. that the ¢abernacle, 
or temple, is intended by the expressions used in the passage of 
Deuteronomy above referred to, and not Jerusalem at large, is 
evident from this, that the very same expressions are employed, 
when speaking of all the sacrifices and offerings, in Deut. 
xii. 5, 6, 11, 14. where it is manifest, that the temple, the 
peculiar habitation of God is necessarily meant—this still 
farther appears from 1. Kings, viii. 29. and 2, Chr. vii. 16. 
—moreover, we find the passover expressly called a Corban 
(Numb, ix. 6, 7, 13.)—and it is certain that nothing was 
so called, but what was brought and offered up to God at 
the tabernacle or temple—see Cudw. Int. Syst. Discourse 
&c. p, 13. we may also add that it is actually specified by 
Maimonides, as the reason why the Jews of later times 
cannot kill the paschal lamb, that they have ao temple to 
2. The blood 
of the paschal lamb was poured out, sprinkled, and offered at 
the altar by the Priests, in like manner as the blood of the vie- 


offer it in—see dinsw. on Exod. xii. 8. 


tims usually slain in sacrifice, as appears from Exod. xxii, 18. 
and xxxiv. 25.—2 Chron. xxx. 15, 16. and xxxy. I11.-— 
and in this sprinkling of the blood consisted, as we are told 
by the Jewish doctors, the very essence of a sacrifice—see 
Cudw. ut supra, p. 10. 3. The fat and entrails were burnt 
upon the altar, as may be collected from the accounts given 
of the ceremony of the passover in the passages already re- 
ferred to; as also from the declarations of the Jewish doctors, 

the 
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the descriptions of the paschal sacrifice in the Misna of the 
Talmud, and the testimony of the Karraites, who are known 
to reject all the Talmudical traditions not founded on Scrip- 
ture—~see Cudw. Int! Syst. Disc. &c. pp. 12s 14. 15. T6.—~ 
see also Beausobee’s Introd. pp. 134. 135¢ed. 1790—and 
Sykes’s Essay on Sacrifices, p. 41.—— Thus then, all the dis« 
tinguishing characters of a sacrifice, we find to: belong: to 
thé offering of the Paschal lamb—— it: was brought to the. 
temple, as a Corban, or sacred offering to the Lord——it 
was slain in the courts of the temple ; and the blood. was re-: 
ceived.by the priests, and handed to the High Priest ; who 
pouring it forth, and sprinkling it before the altar, offered it 
together with the fat and ipo which were Bunae upon: 
the altar. | 


One circumstance indeed has been urged, which wears the 
appearance of an objection; namely, that the paschal lamb 
was slain not by the priest, but by the’ person who brought 
it to. the temple——~Philo, in his Life of Moses, (p. 086.) 
has’ stated this, as distinguifhing the passover from all other 
sacrifices (which, by the way, clearly implies that he consi- 
ders that to be a sacrifice as well as the rest-—and so indeed 
he expressly calls it, Tavdnwoe @UEPA—De Sept. &F Fest. p, 
¥r9Qo.)———in this, however, as in many other particulars’ of 
the Jewish’ rites, Philo is manifestly mistaken, this being by 
no means peculiar to the passover: for ‘that, in every kind of 
sacrifice, the individual that offered it might’ kill the sacri- 
fice, is evident from the instance of the burnt-offering, in 
Levit. i. 4, 5. from that of the peace-offering, iii. 2. and 
from that of the sin-offering, iv. 24.—— the: proper duty of 
‘the’ priests being only to sprinkle the blood, and to place 
upon the altar whatever was to be offered——see Levit. i. 4, 
—. iii, 2—5. iv. 24-—26.—see also the Jewish doctors, as 
quoted by Cudworth, Discourse &c.pp. 14.12. and Fennings’ 
Few. Antig, vol.a. p. 191. It must certainly be admit- 
ted, that the ceremony of laying hands upon the: head: of the 

& b- victim, 
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victim, which was usual in other sacrifices, was not adopted 
in that of the passover——-this distinction, however, at the 
same time that it is noticed by Sykes, (Essay, &c. p. 41+) 
is sufficiently accounted for by that writer, inasmuch as 
‘* the paschal lamb was the sacrifice of a company and 
where a company are concerned, no one can act for the 


whole, unless there be a proper representative ; as the elders 
of a congregation are for the congregation, or persons depu-, 
ted are for those who depute them, or governors may be for 
their people.” 


Thus then upon the whole it appears, that when St. Paul 
declares, that Christ our passover has been sacrificed for usy 
there can be no question, that he means a true and effective 
sacrifice: and that Christ has been to Christians that species 
of sacrifice, which the passover had been to the Jews.— 
The name of the. 
institution, and the circumstances of its appointment, fully 
explain its import— the original word signifying to pass 
over, not merely in. the sense of change of place, but in the 
sense of sparing, passing without injury ; in which significa- 
tion the Seventy have rendered the word: the destroying. 
angel of God having passed over, and left in safety, the 
houses of the Israelites, on the door-posts of which the blood 
of the sacrificed lamb was sprinkled, whilst he slew the firft 
born, in all the houses of the Egyptians——Now, that the, 
blood. of the sacrificed lamb had any natural virtue, whereby. 
the family, on whose door-posts it was sprinkled, might be 
preserved from the plague; or that God, or his angel, needed 
any such signal to distinguish between the Egyptians and the 
Israelites, although the philosophy of Doct. Priestley has not 
scrupled to admit the supposition, (see Th, Rep. vol. i. p.. 
215.) it cannot be necessary to controvert——for what purpose, 


What was the nature of that sacrifice ? 


then, can we conceive such a ceremony to have been insti- 
tuted, but as a sensible token of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise! of protection and deliverance ?—and are we not, 

‘. from 
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from the language of scriptute, fully authorized to pronounce, 
that it was through this, intended’ as a typical sign of protec- 
tion from the divine justice, by the blood of Christ, which in 
reference to this is called, in Hebr. xii. 24.“ the blood of 
sprinkling”’??--— indeed the analogy isso forcible, that 
Cudworth does not hesitate to pronounce ‘the slaying of the 
paschal lamb, in its first institution, to be an expiatory sacri- 
fice ; the blood of the lamb sprinkled upon the door-posts of 
the houses, being the appointed means of preservation, by the 
angel’s passing over——in confirmation also of the typical 


import of the ceremony, he notices a very extraordinary pas- 
sage, quoted by Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho, 
from the antient copies of the bible : in which Ezra expounds, 
in a speech made before the celebration of the passover, the 
mystery of it as clearly relating to Christ: and which Justin 
concludes, was at a very early day expunged from the Hebrew 
copies by the Jews, as too manifestly favouring the cause of 
Christianity ———the passage is too remarkable to omit- 
This passover’’, saith Ezra to the people, “ is our Saviour and 
refuge 3 and if you can feel a firm persuasion, that we are 
about to humble and degrade him in this sign, and after- 
wards should place our sure trust and hope in him, then this 
place shall never be made desolate, saith the Lord of hosts—— 
but if you do not believe in him, nor listen to that which he 
shall announce, ye shall be a derision to.all nations’*—Cudw. 
Int. Syst. Disc. p, 16.—~L’Enfant thinks the words of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. v. 7. are a direct allusion to the first sentence of 
‘the passage here cited—see Doddridge on 1 Cor. v. 9-- 7 
Allix in his Fudsment of the Few. Ch. p. 333+ says, that 
when John the Baptist speaks of the Lamb, which takes away 
the sins of the world, the type of the paschal lamb is alluded 
to—and that this appears the more clearly from two things 
taught amongst the Jews——1. That the Shechinah delivered 
Israel out of Egypt——2. That the Shechinah was typified by 
‘the paschal lamb. — But, in proof that the paschal lamb 
was a type of Christ, it is not necessary to resort to Jewish 
Bb 2 traditions 
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traditions-——Scripture supplies the most decisive testimonies 
on. the pointt——St. John, and St. Paul, both directly as- 
sert it, (Joh, xix. 36.\1 Cor, v. 7.) and our Lord himself 
seems to affirm it in his institution of the Eucharist at the 
last supper (Mat. XXvi. 26,)———but whoever wishes to see 
this point fully examined, may consult Wits. O£con. Fad. de 
paschate.; or the selection from that work in Fennings Few. 
Ant. vol. li. p. 204 
not less satisfactory, review of the, subject, in Beausob. &F 
L’Enfant’s Introd. p. 133-138. 


208 ; orayet more brief, and perhaps 


Dr. Priestley’s mode of evading the force of the passage in 
1 Cor. v. 7. asa proof that the death of Christ was a sacri- 
fice, has been stated in the beginning of this note : I shall con- 
clude it by noticing a different mode, adopted by a celebrated 
fellow labourer of his in the work of refining away the fair 


and natutal meaning of Scripture language, Dr. Sykes 
In the words, Christ our passover is sacrificed for us, a plain 
‘unbiassed understanding would find it difficult not to discover, 
that the passover is affirmed to bea sacrifice; and that, in 
some corresponding sense, Christ is said to be sacrificed for 
us Dr. Priestley, as we have seen, avoids the latter posi- 
tion by a direct denial of the former——Dr. Sykes, on the 
other hand, admits the former, and yet peremptorily rejects 
the latter. Now though Dr, Priestley’s assertion, that the 
passover is not here pronounced to be a sacrifice, may appear 
sufhciently bold: yet the position, that it is called a sa- 
crifice, and that Christ is not in the same sentence said to 
be sacrificed, seems a flight of criticism, still more worthy 
of our admiration 


on what ground an exposition so 
extraordinary is founded, it is natural to enquire —— 

Christ, we are told, is called our passoyer, inasmuch as by 
his means our sins are passed over, just as by means of the 
paschal lamb the children of Israel were passed over in Egypt 
so far is well—but how is he said to be sacrificed for 
us?—why, dy aot being sacrificed at all; but, by being com- 
pared 
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pared to the paschal lamb, which was a sacrifice §§ l— 
here is true logic, and rational criticism ——— If the reader 
should doubt this to be a fair representation of Doctor Sykes’s 
argument, I refer him to the learned Doctor himself,  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Redemption, no. 64.0. p. 220. 


Nore 36. Pace 36, ‘The meaning of the word 152, 
the original of ‘the term atonement in the old testament, has 
been modelled, like that of other/scripture phrases, ~so as to” 
fall in with the theories of those, who are more anxious that 
scripture should speak their language, than that they should 
speak the language of scripture. The common artifice, by 
which the terms of revelation have been discharged of all 
appropriate meaning, has been here employed with conside- 
rable effect 


by a comparison of the various passages, in 
which the term occurs, its most general signification 1s first 
explored ; and in this generic sense it is afterwards explained, 
in all the particular cases of its application———The manner, 
in which Doctor Taylor has exercised this strange species of 
criticism on the word atonement, in his Scripture Doctrine, has 


been already noticed, p. 120 123.+—~ one or two additio- 
nal remarks, will more fully explain the contrivance, by which 


this writer has been enabled to shape this expression to his 


purpose. Having laid it down as a'principle, ‘* that those 


passages in the Levitical law, in which atonement is said to 
be made for persons by sacrifice, supply not so many diferent 
instances of a known sense of the word, atonement; but. are 
tobe considered as’ exhibiting one single instance of a sense 
which: is doubtful 5”? (Scrip. Doct. ch. iv. § 69.) he pro-: 
nounces, (ch..v. § 70.) that “ the texts, which are to be 
examined, are those, where the word is used extra-leviti- 
cally, or with no relation to sacrifices; that we may be able 
to judge, what it imports'when applied to them’’———and, 
agreeably to these notions, he conducts his enquiry- 


Now 
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Now what is this, but to pronounce first upon the nature of 
the thing unknown, and then to engage in its investigation -— 
the meaning of the term, ‘in the several instances of its Levi- 
tical application, though as yet supposed ‘unknown, is pre- 
sumed to be the same in all: and this, notwithstanding these 
cases of its application must be as different as its objects— 
persons, and things ; moral, and ceremonial, disqualifications 
——But not content with thus deciding on the uniformity of an 
dnknown signification, he proceeds to discover the meaning 
of the term, in those passages which relate to sacrifice, by 
examining it in others, in;which it has no such relation 
and the result of this singularly critical examination is, that 
from 37 texts, which treat of extra-levitical atonements, 
it may be inferred, ‘* that the means of making atonement 
for sin in different cases, are widely different ; being sometimes 
by the sole goodness of God, sometimes by the prayers of 
good men, sometimes by repentance, sometimes by discipli- 
nary visitation, sometimes by signal acts of justice and virtue : 
and that any mean, whereby sinners are reformed, and the 
judgments of God averted, is atoning, or making atonement, 
for their sins’? (cap. 6. § 112.) what then follows re- 
specting the Levitical atonement ?—not, that the word, which 
when used extra-levitically is taken tn various senses accord. : 
ing to the natural efhcacy of the different means employed, 
is to be applied in its Levitical designation in a sense yet dif- 
ferent from these, agreeable to the difference of means intro- 
duced by the Levitical institutions quite the contrary —— 
when specifically restricted to an appropriate purpose, it 
ceases to have any distinguishing character: and the term, 
whose signification when it had no relation to sacrifice, was 
diversificd with the nature of the means ‘and the circumstan- 
ces of the occasion, is upon assuming this new relation pro- 
nounced incapable of any new and characteriftic meaning.— 
This argument furnishes a striking instance, of that species of 
sophism; which, from a partial, concludes a total, agreement. 


——Hiaving discovered, by a review of those passages, which 
treat 
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treat of extra-levitical atonements, that these and the sacri- 
fices which were offered for sin, agreed in their effect ; namely, 
in procuring the pardon of sin, or the removal of those cala- 
mities which had been inflicted as the punishment of it): the 
writer at. once pronounces the extra-levitical and the sacrifi- 
cial atonements to have been of: the same nature throughout; 
without regarding the utter dissimilarity of the means employ- 
ed, and without considering thatthe very question as to the 
nature. of the atonement, is a question rantving the means 
biti wiisiblies it was effected. ; 

But whilst Roelor Daas has thus endeavoured to over- 
turn the generally received. notion of atonement, by an exa- 
mination of such passages, as treat of those atonements which 
were not sacrificial ; Doctor Priestley professes to have care- 
fully reviewed all those instances of atonement, which were 
sacrificial; and from this review to have deduced the inference, 
that the sacrificial atonement merely implies, ‘* the making 
of any thing clean or holy,’so as to be fit to be used in the 
service of God; or when applied to a person, fit to come 
into the presence of God 


God. being considered, as in a 
peculiar manner, the king and the sovereign of the Israeli- 
tish nation, and as it were keeping a court amongst them.’’ 
( Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p.:193.-) Doctor Priestley, by this 
representation of the matter, endeavours to remove from view, 
whatever might lead, the mind to the idea of propiiiating the 
Deity ; and by taking care to place the condition of persons 
and ¢hings on the same ground, utterly discards the notion of 
offence and reconciliation 


but in order to effect this, he 
has been obliged wholly to overlook the force of the original 
word, which is translated atonement; as well as of that, which 
the txx have used as its equivalent-——— The term 753, in 
its primary sense, signifies to smear, or cover, with pitch, 
as appears from Gen. vi. 14.——and from this covering with, 
pitch,, it has been ‘metaphorically transferred to things of a 
different nature———insomuch that, in all the 7 instances of 
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extra-levitical atonement adduced by Doctor Taylor, he 
asserts, that the word 752 retains something of this original 
sense (Scrip. Doctriney ch. vie § 1 5-)—and agreeably to this, 
he pronounces “ atonement for sin to be the covering of 
sin’”’—which position seems fully confirmed by Nehem. iy. 
45. Psal. xxxii. 1. Ixxxv. 2. and: other passages im scrip- 
ture; in which the pardon of sin is'expressed by its being 
covered, and the punishment of it by its not being covered: 
and Schindler, in’ his: Lexicon Pentaglotton, having in. like 
manner fixed the general signification of the-word to be texif, 
‘operuit, modifies this generic signification, according to the 
change of subject, thus; de facie; seu ira, placavit, reconci- 
favit ; de peccato, remisit, condonavit; expiavit; de sordi- 
bus, expurgavit ; de aliis, abstulit, removit————agreeably: to 
this explanation of the word, in which Hebrew critics: al- 
most universally concur, the rxx render it by edirccxopasy to 
appeafe, or make propitious, and the antient Latin by exorares 
and sometimes. deprecari, (see Sabatier’s Vet. Stalic.) the 
concealing, and removing from view, whatever is offensive 
and displeasing to a person, being necessary to reconcile him 
and render him propitious and indeed, in a sense agree- 
able to this, that of bringing into a state of concord and re- 
conciliation, the word atonement itself had been originally 
used by our old English writers; with whom, according, 
to Johnson, Junius, and Skinner, it was written at-one-menty 
signifying fo be at one, or to come to an agreement-— and 
in this very sense we find it used by our own translators, 
in Levit. xvi. 16. 20, where speaking of the act, where- 
by the High Priest was directed to make atonement for the 
holy place, they immediately after call it reconciling the holy 
place. 


But Doctor Priestley has not only neglected» the original, 
and strict signification of the term implying sacrificial atone- 
ment, and imposed upon it a sense which at best is but 


secondary and remote, but he has also decided on. a partial 
and 
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and hasty view of the subject, even as confined to the Eng- 
lifh translation: for surely, although it be in every case of 
atonement evidently implied, that the thing or person atoned 
for was thereby cleansed, and so rendered fit for the service 
of God ; it must likewise be admitted, that by this they were 
rendered pleasing to God, having been before in a state un- 
pure and unfit for his service, and being now rendered objects 
of his approbation and acceptance as fit, instruments of his 
worship. The fallacy of Doctor Priestley’s interpreta- 
tion consists in this, that he assumes that to be the sole end 
of the atonement, which although an undoubted consequence 
from it, was inseparably connected with, and subservient to, 
another and more important effect-——the atonement indeed 
purifying, so as to qualify for the service and worship of God : 
but this purification ‘consisting in the removal of that, which 
unfitted and disqualified for such sacred purposes ; bringing 


what before was undeserving the divine regard into a state of 
agreement with the divine purity, and rendering it the object. 
of the divine approbation 


To make atonement then to 
God, was to remove what was offensive ; and thus by conci- 


liating the divine favour, to sanctify for the divine service. 


- This general meaning of the expression, modified by the 
circumstances of its application, will lead us to its true value 


and-force in each particular instance thus in the atone- 


ments at the consecration of the tabernacle, altars, vessels 
and priests ; the several instruments and persons destined for 
the offices of worship, being in their natural state unworthy 
of this sacred use, were thereby purified from all natural pol- 
lation, and rendered fit objects of the divine acceptance 


the same may be applied to those atonements appointed for 
restoring persons to the privileges of public worship, who had 
been disqualified by circumstances of external impurity, such 
as were occasioned by natural infirmities, diseases and acci- 
dental events———but whilst in these cases, in which moral 
character could have no concern, the purifying rite of atone- 

Cy ei ment. 
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ment was enjoined, to render both things and persons worthy 
and approved instruments of the divine worship ; so in those, 
where moral character was concerned, the atonement made 
by the sacrifice for sin, qualified the transgressor for the 
divine ‘service, by removing what had been offensive from 
the sight of him, who és of purer eyes than to behold iniquity s 
the repentance of the offender aided by the pious observance 
of the enjoined rite, averting the divine displeasure, and ef- 
fecting a reconciliation with his offended sovereign: whilst 
those who were guilty of a presumptuous and deliberate defi- 
ance of the divine authority, were cut off from all connexion 
with their God, and no atonement whatever allowed for their 
transgressions——Episcopius seems to state the case very sa~ 
tisfactorily—Sacrificia pro peccato, ea erant, que offerebantur 
ad impuritates expiandas, sive ex essent morales, sive physica 
aut potius ceremoniales—Morales impuritates voco, istas que 
animorum sunt; id est, que cu/pam aliquam ex anime sive 
ignorantia, sive errore, sive imbecillitate ortam in se habent 
—impuritates enim, que per superbiam &c. contrahebantur, 
sacrificiis expiari non poterant——-Physicas sive caremoniales 
impuritates voco, feditates, sive maculas illas corporis, que 
nulla culpa hominis contrahi possunt ; quales sunt que ex le- 
prosi, mortui contactu &c.—Jnst. Theol, Lib. III. Sect. EI. 


cap. ili. vol. i. p. 71. 


This view of the matter, seems to give to the whole of the 
levitical atonement, a consistent and satisfactory meaning 
the atonement, in all cases, producing the effect of fitting for 
the divine service,—this, in such as involved no conside- 
ration of moral character, (as in the consecration of inanimate 
things, or the atonement for persons Jabouring under corpo- 
real impurities,) could consist only in the removal of the ex- 
ternal impurity, for in such cases this impediment alone ex- 
isted: whilst in those, in which moral character as con- 


cerned, as in cases of sin, whereby man having incurred 


the displeasure of his God, had disqualified himself for the 
offices 
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offices of his worship, the unfitness could have been removed 
only by such. means, as at the same time removed that dis- 
pleasure, and restored the offender to the divine favour 
or in other words, the atonement was in such cases an act of 
propitiation ; and to such cases it is, that it may be applied 
in the strict sense of the word reconciliation > so that the doc- 
trine of atonement, as far as relates to sin, is nothing more 


than the doctrine of reconciliation. 


As to the manner, in which the sacrifice for sin may be 
supposed to have operated, to the effecting this reconciliation, 
this is of no concern to the present enquiry——that a recon- 
ciliation was thereby effected, insomuch that the penalty of 
the transgression was remitted, and the offender restored to 
the privileges which he had forfeited by his offence, is abun- 
dantly manifest———the instances in scripture, in which the 
effect of the atonement is expressly described, as the removal 
of the divine displeasure, are too numerous to be recited—- 
let a few suffice-— in Exod. xxxii. 30, 32. Moses addres- 
sing the Israelites, after the great crime which they had 
committed in worshiping the golden calf, says, ye have sinned 
a great sin 3’ and now f will so up unto the Lord ; peradven- 
ture [ shall make an ATONEMENT FOR your sin: and these 
words he immediately after explains, by his prayer to God, 
that he might forgive their sin Again we find a stop put 
to an infliction of punishment, by the atonement made by 
Aaron for the people, in the rebellion of. Korah—dnd Moses 
said, take a censer —and go quickly unto the congregation, and 
make.an atonement for them; for there is wrath gone out from 
the Lord ; the plague is begun: and Aaron took as Moses com- 
manded him—and made an atonement for the people—and the 
plague was stayed. Numb. xvi. 46, 47, 48.————The 
atonement made by Phinehas, and the effect of it, are not 
less remarkable: God says of him, he hath rurneD MY 
WRATH AwAy, from the children of Israel, (while he was 


zealous for my sake among them) that L consumed not ihe chil- 
i Arent 
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dren of Israel in my jealousy—he was zealous for his God, 
and made an ATONEMENT for the children of Israel. Numb. 
XV. II, 13. 

t- 

The instances of atonement here adduced, are not indeed 
of the sacrificial kind; but they equally serve to evince the 
scripture sense of the term, in cases of transgression, to be 
that of reconciling the offended deity, by averting his dis- 
pleasure: so that, when.the atonement for sin is said to be 
made by sacrifice, no doubt can remain, that the sacrifice was 
strictly a sacrifice of propitiation. Agreeably to this conclu- 
sion, we find it expressly said, in the several cases of piacular 
oblations for transgression of the divine commands, that the 
sin, for which atonement was made by those oblations, should 
be forgiven—see Levit. iv. 20, 26, 31, 35+ V» 10, 13, 16, 
18. vi. 7. x1x. 22. Numb. xv. 25, 26, 28. consult 
Hallet’s Notes and Discourses, vol. ii. p. 270——274- 


* 


Doctor Priestley and H. Taylor have of late endeavoured 
to subvert this notion, by representing sacrifices merely as 
gifts, and atonement as nothing but a ceremonial purifying and 
setting apart from common use, for the divine service, with- 
out any idea whatever of propitiation—see Theol. Repos. vol. 
i. Pp. 199-—205..——-and B. Mord. p. 799--——805.—how 
far this theory is invalidated by the observations contained in 
this note, it remains for the reader to judge I fhall only 
add, that Doctor Sykes, whose authority both these writers 
are in gencral very willing to acknowledge, does not hesitate 
to pronounce the sacrificial meaning of the word nn22 atone- 
ment, to contain the notion of propittation ; deriving it, as has 
been here done, from the original signification of the word 


NBS to cover, that is, “* to remove or take away anger or 
offerice, by so covering it that it may not appear”—Essay on 
Sacrifices, pp. 152. 158. 159. and ** to make atone- 
ment for sins’? he says “ is to do something by means of 
which a man obtains - pardon of them.” (p. 306.) 


How 
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How strongly the propitiatory import of the sacrificial 
atonement, contended for in this note, was attributed to it 
by modern Jews, has been already amply detailed in note 33. 
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Pacer “37. Note’ 37. For the purpose of reducing 
the sacrificial atonement to the simple notion of external pu- 
rification, it has been thought necessary, to deny the appoint- 
ment of any expiation for the transgressor of the moral law 
—it has been argued, that those sins and iniquilies, for 
which it is in several instances expressly said that ‘forgiveness 
was procured by the atonement, ‘ do not in the language of 
the Old Testament necessarily imply a deviation from moral 
rectitude, or a transgression of the mora/ law; but are fre- 
quently used, when nothing more can be understood, than a 
privation of that bodily purity, which the ceremonial law re- 
quired: as we read of the iniquity of the sanctuary, (Numb. 
xviii, 1.) and of the iniquity of the holy things, (Exod. 
Xxvui. 38.) and as we find the ashes of the burnt heifer, 
though applied only for the purification of external unclean- 
ness, expressly called the ashes of the burnt heifer of purifica- 
tion for sin, (Numb. xix. 7.) and in like manner, the obla- 
tion required from him who had recovered from a leprosy, 
a sin-oftering-————the unclean person, though free from 
blame in a moral point of view, yet in the eye of the law 
being deemed a sinner’’—these observations [ am sorry to 
find stated, in a work possessing in general so much merit 
as Mr. Veysie’s Bampton Lect. see Sermon 3. It 
is also urged, that the sins, for which atonements were ap- 
pointed, were at most but sins of ignorance; to which 
scarcely any moral character could attach, and which de- 


served to be ranked in the same class with mere natural 
or accidental infirmities 


this latter point is largely in- 
sisted on by writers, who oppose the received doctrine of 
atonement ; and is particularly enforced by a writer in Theol. 


Rep. 
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Rep. vol. 3. who signs himself Eurebius ; and who professes 
to enter fully into an examination of the several cases of 
atonement, recorded in the Old Testament. 


In reply to the first of these arguments, let it be remarked, 
1. that the expressions so much relied on, iniquity of the holy 
things, iniquity of the sanctuary, mean merely the profanation, 
or improper use of the holy things &cy so that the iniquity 
here refers to the persons making this improper use of the 
holy things, not to the ¢hings themselves: and thus the en- 
tire objection, derived from the use of this expression, falls 
to the ground this appears, as well from the force of the 
term in the original, which is translated iniquity ; as from 
the context of the passages referred to—the Hebrew word 
ty being derived from muy, the strict signification of which 
is fo turn, ge turned, aside from the proper state or destina- 
tion, applies with peculiar propriety to the improper, or pro- 
fane use of the holy things of the sanctuary and this 
sense is supported by the passages in which the expression 
occurs: the Priests bearing the iniquity of the Sanctuary, 
(Numb. xviii. 1.) and Aaron bearing the iniquity of the holy 
things, (Ex. xxviii. 38.) manifestly relating, and being un- 
derstood by every commentator to relate, to the care to be 
taken that no improper use or legal defilement should pro- 
fane the sacred things ; inasmuch as, in such case, it would 
rest with Aaron, and with the priests, to bear the punish- 
ment of, or make atonement for, such profanation thus 
Jarchi on Numb. xviii. r—— Upon you I will bring the 
punishment of the strangers, that shall sin concerning the 
sanctified things that are delivered unto you—Houbigant 
translates the words in Numb. sustinebit sanctuarii noxas 3 


i, e. as he explains it, reus erit delicti in sanctuarium admissi 
—and in Exodus, suscipiet maculas donorum————see also 
Ainsworth, Patrick, Calmet, Le Clerc, Dathius, and in short, 
all the commentators, who concur in this interpretation, and 
in like manner explain the passage in Exodus—see likewise 


19. 


Leyit. xvi. 16 


But 
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But as the word iniquity, thus applied to the sacred things, 
will not prove that by sin, in the Levitical law, nothing 
more was intended than ewternal ' defilement ; so neither will, 
2. the application of the term sin and ‘sin-offering to persons 
labouring under mere corporeal impurities. Respecting the 
case of the burnt heifer, in which though intended solely 
for the purification of external uncleanness, the ashes are 
expressly called the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification for 
sin, it must be noted, that Mr. Veysie has here argued from 
the words of the translation, without attending sufficiently to 
the original: the words in the Hebrew signifying literally, 
the ashes of the burnt sin-offering see Ainsworth, Patrick, 
and Dathe, on Numb. xix. 17, also Richie’s Pecul. Doctr. 
vol..1.p. 212. purification for sin then, is not the language 
of the original; and from this consequently nothing can be 


inferred: but admitting even, that the corporeal impurities 
arising from leprosy, puerpery, contact of the dead, and 
other. such causes, are spoken of as sins committed by the 
persons labouring under them, in like manner as the direct 
and voluntary transgressions of the divine commands ; ad- 
‘mitting, that it is pronounced of the former, equally as of 
the latter, that in virtue of the atonement, the sin which had 
been COMMITTED, was FORGIVEN them: admitting, that the 
sin-offering, on these occasions, looked solely to the unclean- 
ness, without having ahy respect to the general sinfulness 
and unworthiness of the person seeking to be restored to the 
privileges of the public worship of God: and admitting, that 
in looking to the particular instance of uncleanness, it could 
not have been intended (as the later Jews explain it, see > 
p- 165: see also Ainsworth, on Numb. xix. 16. Lev. xii. 
7, and xiv. 32, 34, 49. and ‘enning’s Few, Antig. vol. 1. 
p. 322-) through that, to have referred to that original guilt 
incurring the penalty of death, from which this and the other | 
infirmities, of man’s nature, had taken their rise ; or to some 
specific crime, by which these bodily inflictions had been 
incurred (see Episcopius, de lepra, fust. Theol. Li, UT. 
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sect. ii. cap. 3. § 33-—also p. 165. of these illustrations :) 
Admitting, I say, all these things (which however it would 
be extremely difficult to prove,) and consequently admitting 
with Mr. Veysie, that the terms, sin, and sin-offering, as 
applied to these, could merely signify external uncleanness, 
and the appointed means of removing it; yet can this fur- 
nish no inference whatever, affecting those cases, in which 
the disqualification to be removed by the sin-offering, is ex- 
pressly stated to be, mot that of external uncleanness, but 
resulting from a transgression of the divine commands 
this, however it may be called a /egal offence, cannot be 
thereby divested of its intrinsic nature, but must still inevi- 


tably remain a mora/ transgression and when atonement 
is said to be made for sins committed against any of the com= 
mandments of the Lord, it must surely be a strange species of 
interpretation, that can confound such sins with mere exter- 
nal pollution ; and the forgiveness granted to such offences, 
with the mere cleansing from an accidental impurity but 
it will appear yet more strange, when we come to notice 
under the next head, some specific violations of the moral 


law, for which atonements were appointed. 


>. 


But it is contended, that those transgressions of the divine 
commands, for which atonements were appointed, were 
merely sins of ignorance ; to which, as the writer in the 
Theol. Rep. pronounces, scarcely any moral character could 
attach ; and which therefore might justly be ranked in the 
same class, with the former cases of accidental defilement 


as this argument has been a good deal relied on, it becomes 
necessary to consider more particularly, the nature of those 
transgressions, for which atonements were appointed ; and the 
force of .that expression in the original, which has been usually 
understood as implying sins of ignorance——and Tf. it is 
clear, that sins of zgnorance, in the direct sense of the word, 
are intended by the expression, since we find it expressly 
stated in some placeg that they wist it not; and again that 

the 
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he sins, were done without their knowledge, and were hidden 


from them, and had come to their knowledge after they were 
committed—Levit. iv. 13, 14,23, 28.——v. 2, 3, 4.17. 18. 
Numb. xv. 24.——and yet even here, the ignorance inten- 
ded cannot have been of a nature absolute and invincible, 
but such as the clear promulgation of their law, and their 
- strict obligatien to study it day and night, rendered them ac- 


countable for, and which was consequently in a certain de- - 


gree culpable—thus Houbigant, on Ley. iv. z, Nos per im- 
prudentiam, ut multi alii per errorem ; melius quam Vulgatus, 
. pet ignorantiam. Nam leges per Mosen promulgatas, et sepe 
iteratas, iguorare Israelite non poterant This is also agree- 


able to the general language of Scripture; in which, crimes 


said to be committed by persons, xara wyvormr, in ignorances 
are nevertheless represented strictly as crimes, inasmuch as 
that ignorance might have been removed bya careful and can- 
did search after their duty———and thus, being voluntary, 
their ignorance itself was criminal——see Acts iii. 17, where 


the Jews, who crucified Christ, are ‘said to have acted xara 


euyvorcy St. Paul also ascribes the enormous wickedness of 
the Heathen world to the ignorance that was in them, Eph, iv. 
18.——and their vicious desires, St. Peter calls, sv rm aye 
~ smibupsacy lusts in ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14.—see also Acts 
xvi. 30. Rom. x. 3. 1 Tim. i. 1 3- and numerous other 
passages of the New Testament———Thus then, even though 


the expression in the original were confined to sins of igno- 


rance, yet would it not follow, that it méant such acts as were 
incapable of all moral character, and might be classed with 
mere corporeal infirmities to which the notion of punihhment 
could not possibly attach-——but, that the expression, beside 
sins of ignorance, includes likewise all such as were the con- 
sequence of human frailty and inconsideration, whether com- 
mitted knowingly and wilfully or otherwise, will appear from 
considering the true force of rhe original term naaw, or maw, 
which together .with its root..iw, mw, or 3w, is found, in 
numerous passage? of scripture, to signify the species of offence 

ad here 
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here described, in opposition to that which involves a delibe- 
rate and presumptuous contempt of God’s authority 7 
Cocceius thus explains it—si, putantes licitum, fecerint illi- 
citum, ignorantid verbi: aut, si preoccupatus egerit, quod 
novit esse illicitum——the word, he says, as it;occurs in 
Numb. xv. 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, is directly opposed to 
m7 ‘2, in verse 30, sinning with a high hand, that is, deli- 
berately and presumptuously——he also explains it, as im- 
plying a full and entire engrossment of mind and affection, 
producing a temporary oblivion of what is right: which is 
nothing more than the common effect of any passion which 
has taken strong hold of the mind——for this he instances 
Tsai. XXvIil. 7. in like manner Doctor Taylor, in his 
Concordance, understands the word—‘* jaw, to err, to do 
what’ is wrong, through ignorance, mistake, bad advice or 
persuasion—or through the violence of some strong passion or 
affection” -——Doctor Richie also, (Pecul. Doct. vol. 1. pp. 
226, 227.) adduces a great number of passages to prove, 
that the word in question ‘ denotes anyisin, which doth not 
proceed from a deliberate contempt of authority, but from 
human frailty or infirmity only’? ——-see also Hammond, Le 
Clerc, and Rosenmuller, in Hebr. ix. 7.—-where they supply 
numerous instances to prove, that both eye, and naw, are 
used in the sense here given, as extending to all sins that 
were not of the class of presumptuous, or such as by the law 
Rosenmuller 


were necessarily to be punished with death 
adds, that for every sin, except those to which death was 
annexed, atonement was made on the day of expiation 
but, in fact, the opposition already alluded to in Numb. xv. 


27, 30, seems at once to decide the point -—— for there we 
find the sins implied by the word naw, directly opposed to 
sins of presumption : that is, to such as proceeded, not from 
human frailty, but from a deliberate and audacious defiance 
of the divine authority, which appears to be the true meaning 
of presumptuous sins, as may be collected from Numb. xv. 30, 
3i. Exod. xxi. r4—and y. 2. compared with xvili. 11. 

‘Deut, 
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Deut. i. 42, 43. Xvil, 12, 13. xvill. 22, and various other 
passages—see Pec. Doct. vol. i. pp. 229, 230. also Maim. 
Mor. Nev. pars 3. cap. 1.—and hence it appears, that so 
far as the force of the original term is considered, the efficacy 
of the atonement was extended to all sins, which flowed from 
the infirmities and passions of human nature ; and was with- 
held only from those, which sprung from a presumptuous de- 
fiance of the Creator———-The word axzowws, used by the 
Lxx in the translation of the term, though it seems to imply 
an involuntary act, is yet by no means inconsistent with this 
exposition—— the force of this term, as applied by the txx, 
is evidently not incompatible with a perfect consciousness of 
the crime committed, and is used only in opposition to exsorws, 
by which they every where describe such an act’as is entirely 
spontaneous and deliberate, which in the words of Episco- 
plus, is performed, plena voluntate ; or as he again explains it, 
which zs done wilfully, and with a fixed and deliberate purpose 
of transgressing—( Inst. Theol. Lib. iii. sect. ii. cap..3. § Qs 
14) axsowws then is not to be considered, as denoting an 
act strictly speaking involuntary ; but as opposed to what was 
deliberate and wilful: it is therefore applied with propriety to 
all sins of infirmity—the use of the word e#cesws in Hebr. x. 
26, throws abundant light on the force of this expression-— 

see dinsworth on Lev. iv. 2.—see also the authorities addu- 


ced by Elsner, Odservat. Sacr. vol. i. p. 494+ 


But 2ndly, the conclusion, which has been here derived 
from the signification of the original word, is fully confirmed 
by the cases of atonement referred to in the text; since the 
offences there described are clearly such, as can by no means 
be brought within the description of sins of ignorance ; it being 
impossible that a man could deny, or keep back, that which 
was entrusted to him by another; or take from another his 

. property by violence or deceit; or deny upon oath, and 
withold from the proper owner, what he had found, without 
besides, it is to be observed, 


pd2 that 


a consciousness of the guilt 
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that neither in these, nor in the casé of the bond-maid, is it 
said that the sin was committed in ignorance: but, on the con- 
frary, the very expressions used in the original, unequivocally 
mark a consciousness of crime in the several instances alluded 
to, as may be seen particularly in ‘Outram De Sacrif. \ib. i. 
cap. xiii. § 4. where this point is fully established in opposi- 
tion to Episcopius These crimes indeed of fraud, per- 
jury, violent injustice, and debauchery, the above mentioned 
writer in the Theol. Rep. seems disposed to treat as venial 
offences, being criminal, as he says, but in a low degree (vol. 
iii. p. 412.)—but for the purpose of proving, that no atone- 
ments were appointed for transgressions of the moral law, it 
would be necessary to shew that these acts were not in any 
degree criminal: this however he has not attempted, and is 
consequently in the conclusion compelled to admit, (p. 414.) 
that the Levitical atonements extended to violations of the 
moral law—Sykes also, it must be observed, is obliged to 
confess, that the cases here alluded to, are cases of ** known 
and open wickedneess”—Scr. Doct. of Redemp. p. 331. 
Hallet expressly says, * it is certain, that there were sacri- 
fices under the law appointed to make atonement for moral 
evil, and for moral guilt ; particularly for lying, theft, fraud, 
extortion, perjury, as it is written, Lev. vi. 1. 2. &c.’?—Notes 
and Discourses, vol. i. pp. 277, 278. 


Now, that these atonements in cases of moral transgression, 
involved a real and literal remission of the offence, that is of 
the penalty annexed to it, will appear from considering not 
only the rigorous sanction of the Mosaic law in general, by 
which he was pronounced accursed, who did not continue in 
ALL the words of the law -to do them, (Gal. iii. 10. Deut. 
xxvil. 26.) and consequently subjected to the severest tem- 
porary inflictions ; but also the particular cases, in which the 
piacular sacrifices are directly stated, to have procured a re- 
lease from the temporal punishments specifically annexed to 
the transgression—-as in the cases of fraud, false-swearing, 


ke. 
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&c. which, with the punishments annexed by the law, and 
the remission procured by the piacular oblation, may be seen 
enumerated by Grotius (De Satisfact. Chr. cap. x.) and yet 
more fully by Richie (Pecul. Doct. vol. i. p. 232—252.) 
Houbigant also speaks of it, as a matter beyond question, that 
in such offences as admitted of expiation under the Mosaic 
Jaw, a release from the temporal penalty of the transgression 
was the necessary result of the atonement on Levit. v. 
4. he describes the effect of the atonement to be, ¢ ut post 
expiationem religione factam, non sit amplius legum civilium 
penis obnoxius”’ Hallet says, that the sacrifices ‘ pro- 
cured for the offender, a deliverance from that punishment. 
of moral guilt, which was appointed by the law,’’—and in- 
stances the case of ¢heft, in which though the offender was 
liable to be cut off by the miraculous judgment of God, yet 
the sacrifice had the virtue of releasing from that immediate’ 
death, which the law had denounced against that particular 
sin—-Notes and Disc. p. 276—278. 


That the remission of sins obtained by the Levitical sacri- 
fices, was a remission only of temporal punishments, cannot ~ 
weaken the general argument; as the sanctions of the law, 
under which the sacrifices were offered, were themselves but 
temporal—The remission of the penalty‘ due to the trans- 
gression was still real and substantial: the punishment was 
averted from the offender, who conformed to the appointed 
rite ;. and the sacrificial atonement was consequently, in such 
cases, an act of propitiation.——The sacrifices of the law, 
indeed, considered merely as the performance of a ceremonial 
duty, could operate only to the reversal of a ceremoniai forfei- 
ture, or the remission of a éemporal punishment—that is, they 
could propitiate God only in his temporal relation to his 
chosen people, as their Sovereign and for this plain rea- _ 
son, because the ostensible performance of the rite being but 
an act of external submission and homage, when not accom 
panied with an internal submission of mind and a sincere re- 
pentance, it could acquit the offender only in reference to 


that 
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that external law, which exacted obedience to God as a 
civil prince———In such cases, the Jewish sacrifices, merely 
as legal observances, operated only to the temporal benefits 
annexed by the Levitical institution to those expressions of 
allegiance ; but as genuine and sincere acts of worship and 
penitence, whenever the piety of the offerer rendered them 
such, they must have likewise operated to procure that spi- 
ritual remission and acceptance, which, antecedent to and in- 
dependent of the Levitical ordinances, they are found in 
several parts of scripture to have been effectual to obtain 
the author of the Scripture account of Sacrifices, (p. 168. ) 
thus reasons upon this subject “ this people, (the Jews) 
asto their inward state, were doubtless under the same con- 
troul, both of the law of nature and of the divine providence, 
as they were before the, /aw—this having introduced no 
change in this respect—— they were consequently entitled to 
the pardon of a// their sins, of what nature soever, upon the | 
same terms as before’?-—- and then he goes on to shew, 
that with the sacrifices of the law, they continued to offer 
such also as had been customary in the Patriarchal times— 
and in proof of this, he adduces instances from the law itself, 
in which such sacrifices are referred to and recognized 
they appear manifestly alluded to in the two firft chapters of 
Leviticus, in which the language marks the offering to be of 
a purely voluntary nature, and merely prescribes the manner 
in which such an offering was to be made; whereas, when 
specific legal and moral offences are to be expiated, the law 
commands the offering, and the specific nature of it——he 
adduces also the cases of David, and of Eli’s house, to shew 
that scripture supplies instances of “ sacrifices offered out 
of the occasions prescribed by the law, for averting the divine 
displeasure upon the occasion of sin” (p. 173.) ——what 
this writer justly remarks, concerning sacrifices distinct from 
those prescribed by the law, I would apply to all; and con- 
sider the penitent and devout sentiments of the offerer, as 
extending the efficacy of the Leyitical sacrifice to the full 
range 
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range of those benefits, which before the Levitical institution 
OH ae . ° 
were conferred on similar genuine acts of worship. 


Nor let it be objected to this, that the Apostle has pro- 
nounced of the Levitical offerings, that they could not make 
perfect as pertaining to the conscience (Hebr. ix. 9. x, 1.)—the 
sacred writer here evidently speaks in comparison—he marks 
the inferiority of the jigure to the substance: and the total 
insufficiency of the type, considered independently of that 
from which its entire virtue was derived, to obtain a perfect 
remission———it might indeed, he argues, by virtue of the 
positive institution, effect an external and ceremonial purifica- 
the blood of 
bulls and of goats could not, of itself, take away sins—it could 


tion, but beyond this it could have no power 


not render the mere Mosaic worshipper PERFECT as to con- 
sctence——it can have no such operation, but as connected, 
in the eye of faith, with that more precious blood-shedding, 
which can purge the conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God. it could not, says Pierce, on Hebr. ix. g. 
«‘ with reference to the conscience, make perfect the wor- 


shipper, who on/y worshipped with meat and drink-offer- 


in this view of the subject, the | 
remarks contained in this note seem no way inconsistent 


ings and washings &c.”’ 
with the language of the Apostle. 


One observation more, arising from the passage of the 
Apostle here referred to, I would wish to offer.—In pointing 
out the inferiority of the Mosaic to the Christian institution, 
we find the writer, in the xth chapter, not only asserting 
the inefficacy of the Mosaic sacrifice for the full and perfect 
remission of sins, but taking considerable pains to prove it. 
Now from this it seems, that the Jews themselves, so far 
from confining their legal atonements to the mere effect of 
ceremonial purification, were too prone to attribute to them | 
the virtue of a pexfect remission of all moral guilt Of this 
there can be no question as to the later Jews—-Maimonides 

pote expressly 
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expressly says in his treatise, De Penit. cap. i. sect. 2, that 
“‘ the scape-goat made atonement for all the transgressions of 
the law, both the lighter and the more heavy transgressions, 
whether done presumptuously or ignorantly: all are expiated 
by the scape-goat, if indeed the party repent”——I would re- 
mark here, that though Maimonides evidently stretches the 
virtue of the atonement beyond the limits of the law—pre- 
sumptuous sins not admitting of expiation—yet he seems to 
have reasoned on a right principle, in attributing to the sin- 
cere and pious sentiments of the offerer, the power of ex 
tending the efficacy of the atonement to those moral offences, 
which the legal sin-offering by itse/f could never reach. 


vet SIP Ree * 


Pace 38. Nore 38. I have here used the expression 
vicarious import, rather than wicarious, to avoid furnishing 
any colour to the idle charge, made against the doctrine of 
atonement, of supposing a real substitution in the room of 
the offender, and a literal translation of his guilt and punish- 
ment to the immolated victim ; a thing utterly incomprehen- 
sible, as neither guilt nor punishment can be conceived, but 
with reference to consciousness, which cannot be transferred 
But to be exposed to suffering, in consequence of ano- 
ther’s guilt; and thereby, at the same time to represent to the 
offender, and to release him from, the punishment due to his 


transgression, involves no contradiction whatever: in this — 
sense, the suffering of the animal may be conceived a subsfi- 
tute for the punishment of the offender; inasmuch as it is in 
virtue of that suffering, the sinner is released - If it be 
asked, what connexion can subsist between the death of the 
atiimal and the acquittal of the sinner, I answer without hesi- 
tation, I know not to unfold divine truths by human phi- 
losophy, belongs to those who hold opinions widely different 
from mine on the subject of atonement———to the Christian it 
should be sufficient, that scripture has clearly pronounced 

this 
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this connexion to subsist- that the death of the animal 
could possess no such intrinsic virtue is manifest; but that 
divine appointment could bestow upon it this expiatory power, 
will not surely be denied: and as to the fact of such appoint- 
ment, as well as its reference to that great event from which 
this virtue was derived, the word of revelation furnishes 
abundant evidence, as I trust appears from the second of 
these Discourses. 

Now, that the offering of the animal slain in sacrifice, may 
be considered vicarious in the sense here assigned—that is, 
vicarious in symbol; or as representing the penal effects of the 
offerers demerits, and his release from the deserved punish- 
ment in consequence of the death of the victim—seems to re- 
quire little proof, beyond the passages of scripture referred to 
in the text——if farther evidence should however be required, 
we shall find it ina more particular examination of that most 
solemn service of the yearly atonement, in p, 67. and notes 23 
and 24 of the second Sermon———mean time, it may be worth 
while to enquire, how far the arguments urged in opposition 
to the vicarious nature of the Mosaic sacrifices, will operate 
against this acceptation-—and for this purpose, it will be suf- 
ficient to examine the objections, as stated by Sykes, and H. 
Taylor ; inasmuch as the industry of the former, and the 
subtilry of the latter, have left none of the arguments of So- 
cinus, Crellius, or the other learned’ antagonists of the doc- 
trine of atonement, unnoticed or unimproved ; and the skir- 
mishing writers of the present day, have done nothing more 
than retail, with diminished force, the same objections. 


They are all reduced by Sykes and Taylor under the fol- 
lowing heads 1. It is no where said in the old testament, 
that the life of the victim-was given as a vicarious substitute - 
for the life of him who offered it 2. The atonement was 
not made by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling 


of the blood as the altar 3. No atonement could be 
be Ee made, 
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made, where iife was forfeited 4. Atonements were 
made by the sacrifice of animals in some cases where no guilt 
was involved——and 5. Atonements were sometimes made 
without the death of an animal, or any blood-shedding what- 
ever. see Sykes’s Essay on Sacr. p. 121 141. Ben. 
Mord. p. 797—799. and Crell. contra Grot. cap. x.- 
this is the sum totél of the arguments, collected by the indus- 
try of these writers, against the notion of the vicarious na- 
ture of sacrifice——and it must be remembered that Sykes 
applies these to the idea, that “* the taking away the life of 
the animal was designed to put the offerer in mind of his de- 
merits,” no less than to the idea, that ‘ the life of the ani- 
mal was given in lieu of the life of the sinner; (pp. 120. 
121.) so that they may fairly be replyed to, on the princi- 
ple of atonement here contended for. 


Now, to the first of these objections it may be answered, 
that itis again and again asserted in the old testament, that 
in cases where punishment had been incurred, and even 
where (as we shall see hereafter) life itself was forfeited, the 
due oblation of an animal in sacrifice was effectual to pro- 
cure, the reversal of the forfeiture, and the pardon of the of- 
fender, ——that is, the death of the animal was so far repre- 
sented as standing in place of the offender’s punishment, and 


. . * : 
in some cases even of his death, that through it, no matter 
how operating, the offerer was enabled to escape ——This 


however is not deemed sufficient—— some precise and ap- 


propriate phrasc, unequivocally marking a strict vicarious sub- 
stitution, is still required 


But as a strict vicarious substi- 
tution, or literal equivalent, is not contended .for, no such 
notion belonging to the doctrine of atonement, it is not ne- 
cessary that any such phrase should be produced the 
words, 153, and 8w3, in their sacrificial application, suffici- 


‘ently admit the vicarious import ; and the description of the 


sacrificial’ceremony and its consequences, especially in the 
instance of the scape-goat, positively prove it; and beyond 
. this 


Zi 


this nothing farther can be required But it is ‘curious to 
remark, that both Sykes and Taylor, in their eagerness to 
demonstrate, that the sacrificial terms conveyed nothing what- 
ever of a vicarious import, have urged an objection, which 
‘rebounds with decisive force against their own opinion 


** the life of the animal,”’ say they, “¢ is never called, in the 


old testament, a ransom 3-nor is there any such expression, 
aS AvTEOry coTsAvTenr, avtnpuyor, equivalent, exchange, substitute, 
&c.”? Essay on Sacr. p. 134. B. Mord. p. 197.—Now, not 
to speak of their criticisms on the expressions in the original, 
(particularly on the word 159,) which merely go to prove, 
that these words do not necessarily convey such ideas ; inase 
much as being of a more extended signification, they are not 
in all cases applied exactly in this sense: an argument, which 
will easily strip most Hebrew terms of their true and definite 
meaning, being as Grotius (De Satis. Chr. cap. viii. § 2. 3.) 
calls them, woavanyos~--- not to speak, I say, of such criti- 
cisms, nor to urge the unfairness of concluding against the 
meaning of the original, from the language used in the Greek 
translation; have ‘not these writers, by admitting that the 
words Aurea, wyrsAvsenv, &c, applied to the Mosaic sacrifices, 
would have conveyed the idea of vicarious substitution, thereby 
established the force of these expressions, as applied in the 
new testament to the death of Christ (Mat. xx. 28. Mark. 
x. 46. 1 Tim. ii. 6.) which being expressly said to be a 
sacrifice for the sins of men, and being that true and sudbstan- 
tial sacrifice, which those of the law but faintly and imper- 
fectly represented, consequently reflects back upon them its 
attributes and qualities, though in an inferior ia ; 


But 2dly, it is contended, that-the atonement was not 
made by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling of the | 
blood True; and by this very sprinkling of the blood 
before the altar, it was, that according to the prescribed rites 
of sacrifice, the 4 of the animal was offered s as appears 
. from the i ia letter of the law, which declares the life te 
Bie 2 be 
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be in the blood, and subjoins asa consequence from this, that 
it is the blood (the vehicle of life, or, as it is called a few ver- | 
ses after, the life itself) that maketh an atonement for the soul, 
or life, of the offerer—see Ainsworth, and Patrick, on Levit. 
RVil. II. and for the concurrent opinions of all the 
Jewish doctors on this head, see Outram De Sacrif. lib. 1. 
cap. xxii. § II. The rendering of the above verse of 
Leviticus in the Old Italic version is temarkable 
enim omnis carnis sanguis ejus est s et ego dedt eum vobis, exorare 


Anima 


pro animabus vestris 3 sanguis enim cus pro anima exorabit— 
Sabatier. Vet. Ital. and even Doctor Geddes’s translation 
is decidedly in favour of the sense, in which it has been ap- 
plied in this note-—For the life of all flesh being in the blood, 
it is my will, that by it an atonement shall be made, at the altar, 
for your hives. , 


But 3dly, the sacrifice could not have implied any thing 
vicarious, as no atonement could be made where life was for- 
feited There is no argument advanced by the opponents. 
of the doctrine of atonement, with greater confidence than 
this; and there isnone which abounds with greater fallacies 


it is untrue, in point of fact—it is sophistical, in point 
of reasoning—and it is impertinent, in point of application 


I. it is untrue; for atonements were made in cases, 
this appears, at 
once, from the passage of Levit. last referred to; which posi- 
tively asserts the atonement to be made for the /ife of the 


where without atonement life was forfeited 


offerer: it also appears from the unbending rigor of the law 
in general, which seems to have denounced death against 
every violation of it, (see Deut. xxvii. 26. Ezech. xviii. 
19-23 Gal. iil. 10. James ii. ro.) and in particular, from 
the specific cases, of perjury, (Levit. vi. 3.) and of profane 
swearing, (v. 4.) for which atonements were appointed, not- 
withstanding the strict sentence of the Jaw was death (Exod. 
xx. 7.—and Levit. xxiv. 16.)——see on this Grot. De Satisf. 
cap. x. § 3. Hallet?s Notes and Disc. p. 275—278. and 

Richie’s, 
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Richie’s Pecul. Doct. vol. i. p. 245 249. 280. This 
latter writer, it is to be observed, though opposing the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering, and wishing to avail himself of 
the objection here urged, yet finds himself not at liberty to 
advance farther than to state, that i seldom happened, that 
death was denounced against. any offences, for which atone- 
ment was appointed. —_—_——-2. It is sophistical; for from the. 
circumstance of atonement not being appointed in those 
cases in which death was peremptorily denounced, it is in- 
ferred, that no atonement could be made where life was for- 
feited ; whereas the true statement of the proposition evi- 
dently is, that life was forfeited where no atonement was 
permitted to be made It is true indeed, that death is not 
expressly denounced, in those cases, in which atonements 
were allowed; but this was éecause the atonement was per- 


mitted to arrest the sentence of the law, as appears particu- 
larly from this, that where the prescribed atonement was not. 
made, the law, no longer suspended in its natural operation, 
pronounced the sentence of death The real nature of the 
case seems to be this: the rigid tendency of the law being to 
secure obedience, on pain of forfeiture of life; all such of- 
' fences, as were of so aggravated a kind as to preclude for- 
giveness, were left under the original sentence of the law, 


whilst such as were attended with circumstances of mitigation, 
were forgiven on the condition of a public and humble ac-_ 
knowledgment of the offence, by complying with certain 
prescribed modes of atonement 


it should be remembered 
also, that the law was not given at different times, so as 
that its denunciations and atonements sheuld be promulged 
at different periods; both were announced at the same time, 
and therefore in such cases as admitted of pardon, the pe- 
nalty being superseded by the atonement, the punishment 
strictly due to the offence is consequently not denounced, 
and can only be collected now from the general tendency of 
the law, from some collateral bearings of the Mosaic code, 
or from the inflictions which actually followed on the neglect 


, of 
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of the atonement———the whole strength of the present objec- 
tion rests then upon this; that we have not both the atone- 
ment prescribed, and the punishment denounced—that is, 
the punishment both remitted, and denounced, at the same 
time -But I have dwelt too long upon this; especially 
when 3dly, the whole argument is inapplicable—for even 
they who hold the doctrine of a vicarious punishment, feel it 
not necessary to contend, that the evil inflicted on the vic- 


tim, should be exactly the same in quality and degree, with 
that denounced against the offender—it depending, they say, 
upon the will of the legislator, what satisfaction he will ae- 
cept in place of the punishment of the offender see 
Outram De Sacr. lib. 1, cap. xxi. § 1. 2. 9. but still less 
will this argument apply, where vicarious punishment is not 
contended for, but merely an emblematic substitute, the re- 
sult of institution, and which in no respect involves.the no- 


tion of an equivalent. 


4thly, The atonement. by animal sacrifice, in cases not 
involving moral guilt, can only prove, that there were sacri- 
fices which were not vicarious, inasmuch as there were some 


that were not for sin: but it by no means follows, that where 


moral guilt was involved, the sacrifice was not vicarious— 
now it is only in this latter case, the notion of a vicarious 
sacrifice is contended for, or is indeed conceivable and 
accordingly, it is only in such cases, we find those ceremo-~ 
nies used, which mark the vicarious import of the sacrifice 
the symbolical translation of, sins, and the consequent 
pollution of the victim, are confined to those sacrifices which 
were offered confessedly in expiation of sins, the most emi- 
nent of which were those offered on the day of expiation, 
and those for the High-Priest, and for the entire congrega- 


tion, (Ley, xvi. 15-28. iv. 3—12. and 13—22.) in all of — 


which, the pollution caused by the .symbolical transfer of 
sins, is expressed by the burning the victim without the 


camp—see Outr. De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xvil. § 1. 2. thus 
it 
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it appears, that the very mode of sacrifice, as well as the oc- 
casion of its being offered, clearly ascertained the case of its 
vicarious import——but it deserves to be considered, whe. 
ther even the cases of the puerpera, the leper, and the nazi- 
rite, on which, as they seem to imply nothing of crime, 
Sykes and other writers of that class lay so much stress, do 
not bear such a relation to sin, as to justify the oblation of 
the animal sacrifice in the view here contended for——it 
deserves to be considered, whether the pains of childbearing, 
and all diseases of the human body, (of which leprosy in the 
Eastern countries was deemed the most grievous,) being the 
signal consequences of that apostacy, which had entailed 
these calamities on the children of Adam, it might not be 
proper, on occasion of a deliverance from these remarkable 
effects of sin, that there should be this sensible representa- 
tion of that death, which was the desert of it in general, and 
an humble acknowledgement of that personal demerit, which 
had actually exposed the offerer on so many occasions to the 
severest punishment--—That this was the notion entertained 
by the Jewish doctors, with the additional circumstance of 
the imputation of actual crime, in these cases of human suffer- 
ing, has been already shewn, page 165—see also Vitringa on 
Tsai. liti. 4.——there seems likewise good ground to think, that 
the idea of distempers, as penal inflictions for sins, was pre- 
valent in the earliest ages even among the heathen—see 
Harris’s Comment. on the iid. ch. of Isai. p. 235.——The 
case of the Nazirite, it must be confessed, seems more dif- 
ficult to be reconciled to the principle here laid down 
and yet, if with Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. in Luc. i. 15.) it be 
admitted, that ** the law of the Nazirites had a reference to 
Adam, while under the prohibition in his state of innocence,” 


and thatit was “ designed in commemoration of the state of 
innocence before the fall’’-~an idea, for which he finds strong 
support in the traditions of the Jews—it may seem not un- 

reasonable to conclude, that the sacrifice offered by the Na- 
Zivite polluted by the nzAp, was intended to commemorate 
eas that 


~ _ 
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that death, which was the coneequence of Adam’s fall froma 
innocence, and which was now become the desert of sinful 
man—and thus the case of the Nazirite, as well as those of 
the puerpera and the leper, seems sufficiently reducible to the 
notion of sacrifice here laid down but let this be as it 
may, it is clear, that to prove that a sacrifice may be vicari- 
ous, it is not necessary to shew that every sacrifice is so: no 
more than, for the purpose of proving that there are sacrifices 
for sins, it is necessary to shew that every sacrifice is such. 


We come now to the 5th, and last objection; in which it 
is urged, that atonements for sin being made in some cases 
without any animal sacrifice, but merely by an offering of - 
flour, by piacular sacrifice it could never be intended to im- 
ply the vicarious substitution of a life to this the answer 
is obvious, that although no vicarious substitution of a life 
could be conceived, where life was not given at all: yet 
from this it cannot follow, that where a life was given, it 
might not admit a vicarious import it should be remem- 
bered, that the case here alluded’ to was a case of necessity ; 
and that this offering of flour was accepted, only where the 
offerer was so poor, that he could not by any possibility pro- 
cure an animal for sacrifice can then any thing be in- 
ferred from a case, such as this, in which thé offerer must 
have been altogether precluded from engaging in any form: of 
worship, and shut out from all legal communion with his 
God, or indulged in this inferior sort of offering ?—besides 
is it not natural to conceive, that this offering of flour being 
indulged to the poor man, in the place of the animal sacrifice 
which had he been able he was bound to offer, he should con- 
sider it but as a substitute for the animal sacrifice >—and that 
being burnt and destroyed upon the altar, he might naturally 
conceive of it, asa symbol and representation of that destruc- 
tion, due to his own demerits ?—-—and to all this it may be 
added, that this individual might be taught to look to the 
animal sacrifices, offered for all the sins of all the people on 


the day of atonement, for the full and complete consumma- 
tion 
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tion of those less perfect atonements, which alone he had 
been able to make. 


These constitute the sum total of the arguments, that have 
been urged against the vicarious nature of the legal piacular 
atonements : how far they are conclusive against the notion 
of their vicarious import here contended for, it is not difficult 
It deserves to be noted, that in the examina-_ 
tion of these arguments, I have allowed them the full benefit of 
the advantage, which their authors have artfully sought for 
them; namely, that of appreciating their value, as applied 
to the sacrifices of the law considered independently of that 


to judge 


great sacrifice, which these were but intended to prefigure, 
and from which alone they derived whatever virtue they pos- 
sesséd. When we come hereafter to consider them, as con- 
nected with that event in which their true significancy, lay, 
we shall find the observations contained in this note acquiring 
ten-fold strength. 


What the opinions of the Jewish writers are upon the sub- 
ject of this note, has been already fully explained in Note 
83 whoever wishes for a more extensive review of the 
testimonies which they supply, on the three points—of the 


translation of the offerer’s sins, the consequent pollution of 
the animal, and the redemption of the sinner by the substi- 
tution of the victim—may consult Outram. De Sacr. lib. i. 


cap. xxi. § 4 12. 


——=2 09 © Gi -ir- | QOQoo—— 


Pace 38. Nore 39——The ceremony of the imposition 
of hands upon the head of the victim, has been usually con- 
sidered, in the case of piacular sacrifices, as a symbolical 
- translation of the sins of the offender upon ‘the head of the 
sacrifice ; and as a mode of deprecating the evil due to his 


so’ we find it rrprescited bY Abarbinel, in 
Ff the 


transgressions. 
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the introduction to his commentary on Leviticus, (De Viel. 
p. 301.)—and so the ceremony of the Scape Goat in Lev. 
xvi. 21. seems directly to assert and it is certain, that 
the practice of imprecating on the head of the victim, the 
evils which the sacrificer wished to avert from himself, was 
“usual amongst the heathen, as appears particularly from Hero- 
dotus, (lib. ii. cap. 39.) who relates this of the Egyptians, 
and at the same time asserts that no Egyptian would so much 


as “ taste the head of any animal,’ but under the influence 
of this religious custom, flung it into the river ———This 
interpretation of the ceremony of the imposition of hands, in 
the Mosaic sacrifice, is however strongly contested by cer- 
tain writers, particularly by Sykes, (Lssay on Sacrif. p. 24—- 
50) and the author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices ; 
(Append. p. 10.) who contend, that this ceremony was not 
confined to piacular sacrifices, but was also used in those 
which were eucharistical, “‘ in which, commemoration was 
made, not of sins, but of mercies’”——— it was not therefore, 
say they, always accompanied. with. confession of sins, but 
with praise, or thanksgiving, or in short such concomitant 
as suited the nature and intention of the particular sacrifice— 
But in order to prove, that it was not attended with acknow- 
ledgement of sin, in sacrifices not piacular, it is necessary to 
shew, that in none but piacular was there any reference what- 
ever to sin——in these indeed, the pardon of sin is the appro- 
priate object ; but that in our expressions of praise and thanks- 
giving, acknowledgement should be made of our own un- 
worthiness, and of the general desert of sin, seems not un-- 
reasonable 


that even the eucharistic sacrifices, then, might 
bear some-relation to sin, especially if animal sacrifice in. its 
first institution was designed to represent that death which 
had been introduced by sin, will perhaps not be deemed im- 
probable—and in confirmation of this, it is certain, that the 
Jewish doctors combine, in all cases, confession of sins with 
imposition of hands—* where there is no confession of sins,” 
say.they, “ there is no imposition of hands,” (see Outram. 
De 
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De Sacer. lib. i. cap. xv. § 8.) but, be this as it may, 
it is at all events clear, that if the ceremony be admitted to 
have had, in each kind of sacrifice, the signification suited 
to its peculiar nature and intention; it necessarily follows, 
that when used in piacular sacrifices, it implied a reference to, 
and acknowledgement of, sin: confession of sins being always 
undoubtedly connected with piacular sacrifices, as appears 
from Levit. v. 5. xvi. 21. and Numb. vy. 7.—— The parti- 
cular forms of confession, used in the different kinds of pia- 
cular sacrifice, are also handed down to us by the Jewish wri- 
ters; and are given by Outram (De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xv. 
§ 10. 11.)—theform prescribed for the individual, present- 
ing his own sacrifice, seems particularly significant, * O God, 
I have sinned, I have done perversely, I have trespassed 
before thee, and have done so and so—Lo! now I repent, 
and am truly sorry for my misdeeds—let then this victim be 
my expiation’>—which last words were accompanied by the 
action, of laying hands on the head of the victim; and were 
considered by. the Jews, as we have seen from several autho- 
rities, in pp. 160. 161. to be equivalent to this; ‘let the 
evils, which in justice should have fallen on my head, light 
upon the head of this victim’?—see Outram De Sacr. lib. i. 
cap. Xx. § 5. 6.9. 


Now that this imposition of hands, joined to the confes- 
sion of sins, was intended symbolically to transfer the sins 
of the offerer, on the head of the victim; and consequently 
to point it out as the substitute for the offender, and as the 
accepted medium of expiation; will appear from the bare 
recital of the ceremony, as prescribed on the day of expiation 
—Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, PUTTING THEM UPON 
THE HEAD of the goat——-and the goat shall BEAR UPON 
HIM ALL THEIR INIQUITIES” &c. (Levit. xvi. 21. 22.)— 
the sins of the people being thus transferred to the animal, 

2f2 it 
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it is afterwards represented to be so polluted, as to pollute the 
person, that carried it away; (Lev. xvi. 26.) and by the en- 
tire ceremony, expiation is made for the sins of the people 
now it is to be remarked, that this is the only passage in 
the entire scripture, in which the meaning of the ceremony, 
of laying hands on the head of the victim, is directly explain- 
led—and from this, one would naturally think, there could 
be no difficulty in understanding its true import in all other | 
cases of piacular sacrifice. 


But the ingenuity of the writers above mentioned, is not 
to be silenced so easily the goat, says Dr. Sykes, ( Essay, 
p- 37-) was so polluted, that it was not sacrificed, but sent 
away— it was not, then, to transfer sins upon-the sacrifice, 
that hands were laid upon the head of the victim: as men 
would not offer unto God, what they know to be polluted” 
in this notion, of the pollution of the Scape Goat ren- 
dering it unfit to be offered in sacrifice; H. Taylor concurs 
with Sykes. (Ben. Mord. pp. 827. 828.) 


Now to the objection here urged it may be answered, 
1. that the scape-goat was actually a part of the sin-offering 
for the people, as is shewn more particularly in Page 68. 
and Note, 24. of the second of these discourses; and as is 
confessed by the author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices, 
(Append. p. 12.) who agrees with’ Sykes in the main part of 
his objection; and as may be directly collected from Levit. 
Xvi. §. 10. in which the two goats are called a sin-offering, 
and the seape-goat described as presented before the Lord, to 
make an atonement with him, (see Patrick on these verses; also 
p- 110. of these //ustrations. ) 2. Admitting even the 
scape-goat to have been entirely distinct from the sin-offering, 
since the same ceremony, which is allowed by Sykes and 
H. ‘Taylor to be a proof that the scape-goat was polluted by 
the translation of the people’s sins ; namely, the person, who 
carried it away being obliged to wash, before he was again 


admitted 
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admitted into the camp since, I say, this same’ ceremony was 
prescribed with respect to the Bullock, and the Goat, which 
had been sacrificed as sin offerings ; it follows, that they like- 
wise were polluted; and therefore, there was a translation 
of sins to the animals, that were actually sacrificed in expia- 
tion of those sins- 


and this translation being accompanied 


with, is also to be considered as expressed by, the imposition. 


of hands; a ceremony, which it was the less necessary spe- 
cially to prescribe here, as this was already enjoined for all 
cases of piacular sacrifice, in Ley. ch. 4.—and which, we can 
have no doubt, did take place; not only from this general 
direction in the 4th chapter, but also from the express testi- 
monies of the Jewish writers on this head, (Ainsw. on Levit. 
xvi. 6..11.) and from the description in 2.,Chr. xxix. 23. 
of the sacrifice offered by Hezekiah, to make an atonement for 
all Israel——they brought forth the he-goats for the sin-offering, 
before the king and the congregation, and, they LAID THEIR 
-HANDS UPON THEM—aad the priests killed them &c. 


3. The entire of the notion, that what was polluted (as it is 


symbolically called) by sin, could not be offered to God, is 
founded in a mistake, arising from the not distinguishing be- 
tween the natural impurities and blemishes of the animal, 
(which with good reason unfitted it for a sincere and respect- 
ful expression of devotion) and that emblematical defilement, 
which arose out of the very act of worship, and existed but 


in the imagination of the worshipper ——It should be re- 


marked also, that this notion of the defilement of the victim 

by the transfer of the offerer’s sins, so far from being incon- 

sistent with the Mosaic precepts, concerning the pure and 
unblemished state of the animal chosen for sacrifice, (Ex. 

xii. 5. Lev. xxii. 21. Num. xix. 2. Mal. i. 14. &c.) as is 

urged by Sykes and H. Taylor, and by Priestley, (TAeo/. 

Rep. vol. 1. p. 213.) seems absolutely to require and presup- 

pose this purity, the more clearly to convey the idea, that 

the pollution was the sole result of the translated defilement 

~ of the sinner—in like manner as we are told in the new tes- 
i: tament, 
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tament, that Christ was made a curse, and also sin (or a sin- 
offering) for us ; whilst to make it more clear, that a/ this 
was the effect of our sin, it is added that he Anew no sin him- 
sclf—and indeed they who consider the pollution of the 
victim as naturally irreconcileable with the notion of a sacri- 
fice, as Doctor Priestley evidently does, would do well to 
attend to the xabeguara of the antients, who, whilst they re- 
quired for their Gods the rsa Quo, the most perfect ani- 
mals for sacrifice (see Potter on the Religion of Greece, ch. 4. 
and Outr. De Sacr. lib. i, cap. 1x. § 3.) at the same time 
sought to appease them, by offering up human victims, whom’ 
they had first loaded with imprecations, and whom they in 
consequence deemed so polluted with the sins of those, for 
whom they were to be offered, that the word xabaeua became 
synonimous to what was most execrable and impure—and 
with the Latins was rendered by the word scEuuws, as if to 
mark .the very extreme and essence of what was sinful— 
see Stephances on xabeguc, and Suidas on the words xabsgua 


an d megnlnuc, 


{t must be confessed, indeed, that the author of the Scrip, 
Account of Sacr. has gone upon grounds entirely different from 
the above named authors—he positively denies, that either 
the scape goat, or the bullock incurred any pollution what- 
ever; and maintains, that the washing of the persons who 
carried them away, indicated no pollution of the victims, in-“ 
asmuch as the same washing was prescribed in cases of holi- 
ness, not of pollution (App. p. 11.) But, besides that 
this author is singular in his notion that the scape goat was 
not polluted, he proceeds altogether upon a wrong acceptation 
of those passages, which relate to persons and things that 
came into contact with the sin-offering, it being commonly 
translated, in Lev. vi. 18. and elsewhere, he that toucheth 
them (the sin offerings) shall be Hoty, whereas it should be 
rendered, as Wall properly observes, in quite a contrary 


sense, shall be SANCTIFIED, Or CLEANSED, shall be under 
an 
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an obligation, or necessity, of cleansing himself, as the ixx 
see Wall’s Critical Noies, 
Lev. yi. 18. where this point is most satisfactorily treated. 


understand it, ayaobncesas 


Upon the whole then, there appears no reasonable objection 
against the idea, that the imposition of hands, in ‘piacular 
sacrifices, denoted an emblematical transfer of guilt ; and that. 
the ceremony consequently implied the desire, that the evil 
due to the sinner might be averted, by what was to fall on 
the head of the victim and this receives eg confir- 
mation, from the consideration of other parts of scripture, 
in’ which this ceremony of imposition of hands was used 
without any reference to sacrifice—in Leyit. XXIV. pe igs 
we find this action prescribed in the case ‘of the blasphemer, 
before he was put to death ; it being at the same time added, 
that whosoever curseth his God, shall bear his sin: thus as it 
were expressing by this significant action, that the evil con- 
sequences of his sin should /ai/ upon his head and in these 
words, Maimonides expressly says, the blasphemer was mark- 
ed out for punishment, by those who laid their hands upon 
his head—** Thy blood be upon thine own head” (see Ou- 
tram De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xv. § 8.) as if to say “ the punish- 
ment of this sin fall upon thyself, and not on us and the rest of 
the people” the expressions also in Joshua il. 19. 2 Sam. 
i; 16. Esth. ix. 25. Ps. vil. 16. and several other passages. 

f the old testament, respecting evils “falling ng upon the bead 
of the person to suffer, may give still farther strength to these 
observations. 


It deserves to be remarked, that the sacrifice referred’ 
to in the passage cited mn the text, was that of a burnt of- 
fering, or holocaust ; and as the’ language in which it is. 
spoken of, as being accepted for the ofterer, to shake atone= 
ment for him, obviously falls in with the interpretation, here 
given of the ceremony of laying hands on the head of the 
victim, it appears, that it was not only in the case of the 
sin-offering enjoined by the law, that ‘this action was connect- 


ed 
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ed with an acknowledgement of sin, but with respect also to 
that kind of sacrifice, which existed Before the law; and 
which, as not arising out of the law, is accordingly not now 
prescribed ; but spoken of in the very opening of the sacri- 
ficial code, as already in familiar use, and offered at the will 


of the individual ; Jf any man bring an offering a bnrnt- 
sacrifice, &c. That the burnt-sacrifice was offered in ex- 
piation of sins has indeed been doubted, but so strongly is 
the reference to sin marked in the description of this sacrifice, 
that Dr. Priestley, on the supposition of its being a voluntary 


offering, feels himself compelled even to admit it as a con- 


sequence, “ that in every sacrifice the offerer was considered 
as a sinner, and that the sacrifice had respect to him in that 
character”? (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 204. 205.)—a conclu- 
sion, so directly subversive of his notion of sacrifices as mere 
gifts, that in order to escape from it, he is obliged to deny, 
in opposition to every. commentator, that the burnt-sacrifice 
here spoken of was a voluntary offering Now, that the 
word, yiv0d, should not be translated, as it is in our common 


version, of his own voluntary will, I admit with Dr. Priestley 
—it should be rendered, as appears from the use of the word 
immediately after and in other parts of scripture, as well as 
from the Greek, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic 
versions, for his acceptance—(see Houbig. Ainsw. and Purver) 
-——but the present version of this word is far from being 
the strength of the cause—the manner in which the subject 
is introduced, and the entire of the context, place it beyond 
doubt, that the sacrifice spoken of, was the voluntary burnt- 
offering of an individual——and thus Doctor Priestley’s argu- 
ment holds good against himself, and he admits that in 
every sacrifice there was a reference to sin On the ex- 
piatory nature of the burnt offering, we shall see more 


hereafter. . 


- Pace 
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Pace 38. Nore 40. ‘That the Jewish sacrifices were 
propitiatory ; ; orin other words, that in consequence of the 
sacrifice of the animal, and in virtue of it either immediately 
or remotely, the pardon of the offender was procured, is all 
that my argument at present requires—— ‘The vicarious import 
of the sacrifice seems indeed sufficiently establifhed by shew- 
ing, as has been done, that the sins of the offerer were trans- 
ferred in symbol to the victim, and immediately after, expia- 
ted by the death of the animal, to which they had been so 
transferred—-—but this has been an argument ex abundanti ; 
and has been introduced, rather for the purpose of shewing 
the futility of the objections so confidently relied: on, than as 
essential to the present enquiry The effect of propitiation 
is all that the argument absolutely demands. 


EP PEP Pa x 


Pace 38. Nore 41.——Respecting the place, and time, 
in which Job lived; as well as- the antiquity of the book it- 
self, there are many different opinions — for these see Note 
15. of the 2d Sermon, j 


: TODOS 


Pace 39. Nore 42. 
the 2d Sermon. 


This point is fully discussed in 


ep J 

PaGE 309. Nore 43.————Not only are the sacrificial terms 
of the law, applied to the death of Christ, as has been shewn 
in notes 25. 26. 27. 28. but others, which open up more 
fully the true nature of atonement, are superadded in the de- 
scription of that great sacrifice, as possessing in truth and 
feality, that expiatory virtue, which the sacrifices of the 
Jaw but relatively enjoyed, and but imperfectly reflected 


-———reasonable as this seems, and arising out of the very 
eo Gg nature 
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nature of the case, yet has it not failed to furnish matter of 
cavil to disputatious criticism—the very want of those expres- 
sions, which in strictness could belong only to the true pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ, being made a ground of objec- 
tion against the propitiatory nature of the Mosaic atonement. 
——-Of this we have already seen an instance in page 211, 
with respect to the words Avtgor, and ayriavrgov. The expres- 
sion, BEARING SIN, furnishes another: the author of the 
Scripture Account of Sacrificés, (p. 146.) urging the omission 
of this phrase in the case of the legal sacrifices, as an argu~ 
ment against the vicarious nature of the Levitical atonement 

Such arguments, however, only recoil upon the ob- 
jectors, inasmuch as they supply a reluctant testimony, in 
favour of the received sense of these expressions, when ap- 
plied to that sacrifice, to which they properly appertained. 
But from this they seem to entertain no apprehension: 
and their mode of reasoning is ‘certainly a bold exercise of 
logic from the qwant of those expressions, as being of vi- 
carious import, they conclude against the vicarious nature of 
the Mosaic sacrifices: and, this point gained, they return, and 
triumphantly conclude against the vicarious import of these 
expressions, in that sacrifice to which they are applied—-— 
Not to disturb these critics in the enjoyment of their triumph, 
let us consider, whether the terms employed in describing 
the death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, are sufficiently 
precise and significant, to remove all doubt with respect to 
its true nature and operation. 


To enumerate all the passages of Scripture, in which the 
death of Christ is represented to have been a sacrifice, and 
the effect of this sacrifice to have been strictly propitiatory, 
must lead to a prolix detail, and is the less necessary in this 
place, as most of them are to be found occasionally noticed 
in the course of this enquiry; especially in p, 142. and 
notes 25. 26, 27. 28.—there are some, however, which as 
throwing a stronger light upon the nature and import of the 
Christian sacrifice, demand our most particular attention ; 

| and 
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and the more so, because from their decisive testimony in 
favour of the received doctrine of atonement, the utmost 
stretch of ingenuity has been exerted, to weaken their force, — 
and divert their application Of these, the most distin- 
guished is the description of the sufferings and death of Christ, 
in the litid chapter of Isaiah——we there find this great 
personage represented as one, on whom the Lord hath laid 


the iniquity of us all; as one, who was numbered with trans- 
gressors, and bare the sins of many; as one, who conse- 
quently was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquitiss $ and who, in making his soul an (Cows) offering 
for sin, suffered the chastisement of our peace, and healed us by 
his stripes—-—thus we have here, a clear and full explanation, 
of the nature and efficacy of the sacrifice offered for us, by 
our blessed redeemer——and as this part of scripture, not only 
seems designed to disclose the whole scheme and essence of 
the christian atonement ; but, from the frequent and familiar 
references made to it by the writers in the new testament, ap- 
pears to be recognized by them, as furnishing the true basis 
of its exposition ; it becomes necessary to examine, with 
scrupulous attention, the exact force of the expressions, and 
the precise meaning of the Prophet————for this purpose, I 
shall begin with laying before the reader the last nine verses 
of the chapter, as rendered by Bishop Lowth in his admi- 
rable translation, with the readings of the ancient versions, 
and some occasional explanations by Vitringa, Dathe and 
other expositors. 


4. Surely our infirmities he hath borne*: Frwy 
And our sorrows, he hath *carried* them: *bap 
Yet we thought him judicially stricken ; 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. , 

5+ But he was wounded for our transgressions 5 

Was smitten for our iniquities : 
The “chastisement, by which our peace is effected, was 
Jaid upon him ; 
And by his bruises we are healed. 7 
G g 2 6. We 


_—_ 


X2. 
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We all of us like sheep have strayed : 

We have turned aside, every one to his own way ; 

And Jehovah hath made to light® upon him the ini- 
quity of us all, 

It was exacted,’ and he was made answerable ; and 
he opened not his mouth : 

As a lamb that is led to the slaughter ; 


And as a sheep before her shearers, 
. Is dumb: so he opened not his mouth, 


By an oppressive judgment he was taken off ; 


_ And his manner of life who would declare ? 


For he was cut off from the land of the living ; 

For ‘the transgression of my people he was smitten to 
_ death. 

And his grave, &c. . . 

Although he had done no wrong, 

Neither was there any guile in his mouth. 

Yet it pleased Jehovah to crush him with affliction. 

If his soul shall make a propitiatory sacrifice‘, 

He shall see a seed, &c, 


_ Of &the travail of his soul he shall see (ihe fruits) and 


be satisfied. 
By the knowledge of him ay my servant eee hmany; 


_ For the punishment of their iniquities he shall ibear*. 


| #30. 


‘Therefore will I eo to him the many “for his 


portion, 


»~ And the mighty people shall he share for his spoil :. 
Because he poured out his soul unto death ; 


And was numbered with the transgressors: ». 
And he *bare* the sinof many; » 4 ©. > *mwa 
And made intercession for ‘the transgressors. 


Bpini 


_ (Carried.) 


~ 
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* (Carried.) Bayulavit. Vig shane Dath. and Doe- 
derl. Tes TrovEs Umepetver. Symm.—also Ag. and Theod. 
see Crit. Sac. tom. iv. p. 5306. 


> (Chastisement.) _Peena: exemplaris ad impetrandani nobis 
reconciliationem cum Deo. Vitr.—- Ejus cagtigatio nostre 
cum Deo reconciliationis causa facta est. Dath. Mulcta 
correctionis nostre ei imposita fuit. Tig—nrpin, peena pub- 
lica ad deterrendos spectantes a peccando, exemplo peenarum, 
ut Ezech. v. 15. Gussset. Lex. p. 332.——Poena exem- 
plaris, qua alius moneatur et cohibeatur a peccando. wagadi- 
ypa. Goce. Lex.—Michaelis (in loc.) likewise supplies many 
authorities, in support of the translation given by Lowth 
and Vitringa. N. B. the txx version, radeae, which 
seems the principal ground of Mr. Dodson’s objection to the 
Bishop’s translation, supplics no argument against it, inas- 
much as this expression is frequently used by the Lxx, in the 
sense here contended for—see Levit. xxvi. 18. 23. 28. 
Deut. xi. 2. xxi. 18. xxii. 18.—2 Kings, xii, 11. 14. 
2 Chir. X71) 14. Ps. Vi bo XXRVULOY ORRIN. TTS CR Vi. 
15, “Prov. W.\41. xi, 24. xix. 18) xx 15. isan. xv AG. 
Jer. il, 19. 30. Vv. 3. X. 24. XXX. TT. 14. Xxxi. 18. xlvi. 
28. lozech. v. 15.°xxiil, 48: Wisdi'in. 5.’ Hos. vit, 
—these passages, in which the words, wade, and wedivey 
are used by the uxx to express the Hebrew 1010, and 40’, 
are all instances of their application in the sense of chastise- 
ment: to these there might be added many examples of the 
Greek word, used inthis sense, from the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus ; and we find one passage in the book of Job, (xxxvil. 13.) 
in which the Greek translator has employed the word side, 
as expressive of the Hebrew wow, a rod; so familiarly did 
they connect with it. the notion of correction-—— the word: 
is also frequently used in this sense by the writers of the new 
testament—see Schleusn, Lex: on wads and TosdeUwre 


ae 


(Made to dea upon him the iniquity of us all.) Fecit incur- 
rere in ipsum poenam iniquitatis omnium nostrum. Vir. 
Jova ab eo exegit poenam peccatorum nostrorum omnium. 
Dath. Kas xvesos magedwney AUTOY Tabs ameTbass ML is the 
present reading of the txx; and the O/d Italic as given by 
Augustin, as well as the several readings collected by Saba- 
tier, follow this very nearly; rendering it Dominus eum, tradidit 
prgpren iniquitates nostras—but Symm. corresponds with the 

received 
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received reading, Kugsog URTAVENT OS SToncey eIG AVTOY THy Avopssay 
RAVE nLwy The Syriac reads, Dominus fecit ut occurre- 
rent in eum peccata nostra The Vulgate, Dominus fecit 
occurrere in eum iniquitatem omnium nostrum : and Castellio, 
Jova in eum omnium nostrim crimen conjecit——Crellius, 
indeed, to avoid the force of this clause, translates it, Deum, 
per Christum, iiquitati omnium nostrum occurrisse—and is 
refuted by Outram, lib. ii. cap. v- § 3- 


4 (J+ was exacted.) Exigebatur debitum. Vitr.—+Ex- 
actionem sustinuit—vel solutio exacta fuit. Michaelis. 
Exigitur debitum, et ille ad diem respondit. Dath. 
Mr. Dodson seems upon very slender grounds, to object to 
Bishop Lowth’s translation of this clause—Dr. Taylor hav- 
ing, in his concordance, pronounced the word wa3, to be a 
forensic term, signifying, he was drought forth, and Symmachus 
having rendered it by the word sxcoonvextz, appear but weak 
reasons for deciding this point—especially as the word mgocy~ 
nixon might have been used by Sym. in the sacrificial sense, 
in which it so frequently occurs—and that it was so in this 
instance, is highly probable from the rendering of the Vul- 
gate; oblatus est, he was offered—and though this does not 
come up to the Bishop’s idea, yet still less does it favour 
that, which Mr. Dodson has adduced it to support——For 
the numerous and weighty arguments, supporting the Bishop’s 
translation of the word wad, see Vitr. and Pole’s Syn.—see also 
Calasio’s Concord. where, under no. II, not less than twenty- 
one passages are cited, which coincide with this application 
of the word. One authority more I shall only add: it is 
that of the Jews themselves, who allow that wai signifies, to 
demand rigorously what is due of this see a strong proof 
in the words of Kimchi, quoted in White’s Comm. on Isai. 


© (For.) It is curious to observe the way, in which Mr. 
Dodson, who in his note on verse 11. charges the Bishop 
with ‘¢ early prejudices and an undue attachment to esta- 
blished systems”’, has laboured to distort the obvious mean- 
ing of this passage, manifestly in support of a system, though 
not an established one——ror the wickedness of my people, he 
would translate rHRouGH the wickedness &c. upon little bet- 
ter grounds than that it may be so translated: for as to the 
authority of the txx rendering the preposition » by amo, 
which is his principal argument, it yields him no support ; 
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the word aso being frequently used in the sense of fropter, 
as is satisfactorily shewn by Schleusn. (Lex. no. 17.) who 
cites several instances to prove it, and amongst them Ex. vi. 
g- Deut. vil. 7. Prov, xx, 4. Nah. ili. 11. evincing its agree- 
ment with the preposition » in this respect—and accordingly, 
amo is in this very place translated 0b, by Procopius—Crit. Sac. 
vol. iv. p. 5300-———and Sym. renders the words by AIA try 
adxiav———- But that the word does in this place imply propter, 
the antecedent and impulsive cause, is not only fully proved 
by Vitringa, and Pole on verse 5. (see also Nold. Concord, 
p. 467.) but is even admitted by Crellius in his Answer to 
Grotius, p. 25.—nay, what is more, Mr. Dodson himself has 
in verse 5. allowed to the very same expression which occurs 
here, ywan, the signification which he here refuses to it, 
translating with the Bishop and the other Commentators, he 
was wounded for our transgressions ———perhaps prejudice and 
attachment to system may sometimes stray beyond the pale of 
the establishment : and tempting as those emoluments may ap- 
pear, which an established church has to bestow (Dods. Let. 
to Dr. Sturges p. 24.) there may be passions, which influence 
the human breast, with a sway not less powerful than that of 
avarice——-I say not this, from disrespect to Mr. Dodson, 
whose well meant, and in many respects ably executed, plan 
of reconciling the distinguished prophet of the old with the 
writers of the new testament, deserves well of every friend of 
Christianity: but on most occasions, it may not be amiss 
to consider, whether prejudice may not lie at more than one 
side of a question, and whether he who is animated by an 
ardent spirit of opposition to established opinions, may not be 
influenced (though perhaps unconsciously) by other feelings 
than a love of truth. 


f On this clause see Note 27. 


& (Of.) . In this, the Bishop, as well as Mr. Dodson, 
and our present English version, departs from the uniformity 
of the translation of the preposition n, throughout this entire 
section PROPTER laborem anime suz videbit. Vitr. 
FROPTER has quas perpessus est afflictiones. Dath. So 
Crellius himself explains the word, in his Answer to Grotius, 
ee The txx version of this book, which, as has 
been already observed in p. 147. and is admitted also by 
Mr, Dodson, prefy p. vii. is in many parts erroneous and 

even 
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even absurd; and from which, Vitringa remarks on verse Ir. 
** but little aid is to be looked for in this book,” (see also the 
testimony of Zainglius in Glass. Phil. Sac. continued by 
Bauer: p. 250.) is here totally unintelligible : but the Vulgate 
renders the clause, pro eo quod laboravit anima ejus, 


h ( Fustify.) Justitiam adferet multis. Vitr.— Justifica- 
tionem conciliabit multis. Cocc. Justitiam dabit multis : 
i. e. justificabit multos. Michael.—Justificabit ipse multos. 
Vulg.—Mr. Dodson, indeed renders it, ‘* turn many to 
righteousness’’—and quotes the authority of Taylor’s Concord. 
and Dan. xii. 3.—he cites Grotius also, who on this occasion 
is the less to be attended to, as he most unaccountably applies 
the prophecy to Jeremiah, so as to render this sense of the 
word unavoidable see Vitr. particularly on this word— 
Cloppenb. asserts, that the most usual signification of the 
word y1¥7, as of the Greek dixatow, is to absolve, to acquit 
see Pole’s Syn.—justification he says, is opposed to condemna-_ 
tion, and is a forensic term, signifying acquittal. Albert, on 
Rom. viii. 33, (Observ. Phil.) says of dixcsow, it is a forensic 
term, implying a declaration of acquittal, of the ‘person 
charged with any crime, and answers to the word 4 4y¥n. 
Parkhurst in like manner explains it, as being a forensic term, 
implying to absolve from past offences, and corresponding to 
spayi, for which he says, the rxx have used it in this sense, 
in Deut. xxv. 1. 1 Kin. vill. 32. 2 Chr. vi. 23.  Isai.v. 
23.—he might have added Exod. xxiii. 7. Ps. Ixxxii. 3. 
Proy. xvii. 15. and many others which may be collected from . 
Trommius and Calasio the passage last referred to, places 
justification (PI¥T, dimwcuow,) in direct opposition to condem- 
nation—he that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
gust, even they both are an abomination to the Lord.—Isai. |. 8. 
supplies a strong example of the same opposition see also 
Schleusner on dixosow, which corresponding to 71¥, is used, 
he says, ‘‘ in a forensic sense—and signifies to be acquitted, 
to be pronounced innocent, and is put in opposition to xara- 
dsxa%ecba,’’; of which he furnishes several instances. 


1 For the punishment of their iniguities he shal] bear) Siqui- 
dem eorum peccata bajulavit. Vitr. Nam pro peccatis 
eorum satisfecit. Dath, Nam pznas eorum sustinuit. 
Doeder!l.— Et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit. Vulg. 
Peccata illorum ipse sustinebit. Old Stale as given by August. 

Sabat. 
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Sabat. in loc.—Mr. Dodson contends against the propriety 
of the Bishop’: s translation ; and maintains, that the words 
will bear no other meaning than, “ their iniquities he’ shall 
bear away’—in this he considers himself supported by 
the authority of the Seventy, who render them, Kes ras 
auaetias avTuy autres ANOIZEI—he does not however state, that 
§ VLE translates the clause, ae. acetias avtwy avros ULENEY- 
KEI.— (Crit. Sac. tom. iv. p. 5390.) and besides, as we 
shall see hereafter, the word mame yields him no support. 


k (He bare &c.) Peccatum multorum vale Vitr —Pro- 
multorum peccatis safisfecit. Dath. Multorum penas sus- 
tinuit. Doederl.-——Pegcata muitorum tuft. Vulg.—Peccata 
multorum sustinuit. August, —pertulit. Cypr. and both add, 
after the Lxx, et propter iniquitates eorum traditus. est—~ 
Sabat. in loc. Mr. Dodson objects ‘as in verse 11. and 
renders it, he took away the sins &c. 


I have thought it necessary, to take this accurate survey, of 
this celebrated’ prophecy ; and to state thus fully, the various 
renderings of the most respectable versions, and commenta- 
tors ; lest any pretence might remain, that in deriving my 
arguments from this part of scripture; I had either unguard- 
‘edly, or uncandidly, built on any inaccuracy in our common 
English translation the plain result of the whole is ob- 
viously this-—-That the righteous servant of Jehovah, having 
no sin himself, was to submit to be treated as the vilest of 
sinners; and having the burden of our transgressions laid 
upon him, to suffer on account of them; and by offering up 
his life a propitiatory sacrifice, like to those under. the law, 


to procure for us, a release from the punishment which was 
due to our offences-————and thus, from that prophet, justly 
called Evangelical, who was the first commissioned to lift up 
the veil that covered the mystery of our redemption, and to 
draw it forth to open view from beneath the shade of Jewish 
ceremonies, and typts, through which it had been hitherto 
but faintly discerned, we have a description of that great pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, whereby our. salvation has been effected, 

Hoh as, 
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as plain as it is possible for language to convey it-———That 
Christ is the person described by the prophet throughout this 
chapter, cannot with any Christian be matter of question 
——St. Matthew, (viii. 17.) and St. Peter, (1 Ep. i. 24.) 
directly recognize the prophecy as applied to Christ-——and 
yet more decisive is the passage, in Acts viil. 35; in which, 
the eunuch reading this very chapter, and demanding of 
Philip, of whom speaketh the prophet this ? it is said, that 
Philip began at the same scripture, and preached unto him Fesus 
indeed so evident and undeniable is the application to 
Christ, that Dr. Priestley himself, whilst he is laboriously 
employed, in withdrawing from the support of Christianity, 
most of the prophecies of the old testament ; which he says, 
Christians, by “ following too closely the writers of the new 
testament’, have been erroneously led to attribute to Christ ; . 
(Theol. Rep. vol. §. p. 213.) yet pronounces it impossible to 
explain this of any other but Jesus. Christ; (p. 226,) and 
considers the application of it to Jeremiah by Grotius as not 
deserving a refutation White also, who in his Commentary 
on Isai. professes to follow Grotius as his oracle, is yet obliged 
to abandon him in his explication of this prophecy, which he 
says cannot possibly belong to any other than Christ—and 
this he thinks so evident, that he concurs with A. Lapide, 
in pronouncing, that ‘¢ this chapter may justly challenge for 
its title, The Passion of Fesus Christ according to Isaiah? — 
see also Kennicot’s Dissert. vol. ii. p. 373. 
; ¢ 


But whilst Christ is of necessity allowed to be the subject 
of this prophecy ; the propitiatory sacrifice, which he is here 
represented as offering for the sins of men, is utterly rejected ; 
and for the purpose of doing away the force of the expres- 
sions, which so clearly convey this idea, the adversaries of 
the doctrine of atonement, have directed against this part of 
scripture, their principal attacks —— what has been already 
advanced in note 27, may shew how impotent have been 
their attempts to prove, that Christ is not here described, as 


an 
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an tows, or sacrifice for sin and their endeavours to 
evince, that this sacrifice is not likewise described as one 
truly propitiatory, we shall find to be equally unsupported by 
just argument, or fair and rational criticism. 


The usual method of proceeding has been, to single out 
one expression from this entire passage; and by undermining’ 
its signification, to shake the whole context to ruins 
the person, who is made an mown, or sin-offering, is said to 
now, itis contended, that to BEAR 


bear the sins of many 
Sins, signifies merely to bear. them away, or remove them ; 
and that, consequently, nothing more is meant here, than 

‘ the removing away from us our sins and iniquities by for- 
giveness’—B. Mord. p. 825. see also Taylor’s Key, no. 

162. Mr. Dodson’s notes, on this chapter of Isaiah—and_ 
particularly Crell. Resp. ad Grot. p. 24 &c. in support 

of this position, the application of the prophet’s words by St. 
‘Matthew, (viii. 17.) and the force of the expressions, which 

in this prophecy are rendered by the words bearing sins, are 

urged as unanswerable arguments. 


‘ t. It is said, that ** the words in the 4th verse, our infir- 
mities he hath borne; and our sorrows, he hath carried them, are 
expressly interpreted by St. Matthew, of the miraculous 
cures performed by our, Saviour on the sick—and as the 
taking our infirmities, and bearing our sicknesses, cannot mean 
-the suffering those infirmities and sicknesses, but only the 
bearing them away, or removing them, so the bearing our 
iniquities are likewise to be understood, as removing them 


away from us by forgiveness.” 


Tt must be owned, that this passage of Matthew, has given 
oreat difficulty to commentators———his applying, what the 
prophet seems to say of sins, to bodily infirmities ; and the 
bearing of the former, to the curing of the latter ; has created 


no small degree of perplexity——-some have, accordingly, 
Hh» contended, 
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. contended, (see Calixt. Ernest. Schol. Proph. p. 230.—Sykes 
| Essay on Christ. Rel. p. 231.—Beausob. Rosenm. and Wake- 
field, in loc.) that Matthew has applied the prophecy merely 

in accommodation ; in which case, he supplies no authority 

as to the precise meaning of the words of the Prophet 

others again, (see Hamm. Whitby, and Le Clerc in loc.) that 

the expressions admit of that full and comprehensive signifi- 

cation, that will include both bodily and spiritual diseases, 

and which consequently received a twofold fulfilment 

others again, (see Vitr. on Isai. li. 4. and Raphel. Grot. 

and Deddridge, in locum) that Christ might be said to have 

suffered the diseases, which he removed ; from the anxious 

care, and bodily harassing, with which he laboured to remedy 
them, dJearing them as it were through sympathy and toil— 
and Bishop Pearce is so far dissatisfied with all of these ex- 

' positions, that he is led to admit the probability, that the pas- 

sage in Matthew is an interpolation Now, if these several 
commentators, acquiescing in the received, have proceeded on 


an erroneous, acceptation of the passages, in Isaiah, and 
Matthew ; we shall have little reason to wonder at the diffi- 
culties, they have had to encounter in reconciling the prophet 
and the evangelist—it must surely then be worth our while 
to try, whether a closer examination of the original passages, 
will not enable us to effect this point. 


For this purpose, it must first be observed, that all the 
commentators have gone upon the supposition, that the pro- 
phet, in the 4th verse, which is that guoted by St. Matthew, 
speaks only of the sufferings of Christ, on account of our 
sins : into which they have been led, partly by the Greek 
version, euagriac; and partly by the supposition, that’ St. 
Petér reférs to this same passage, when he speaks of Christ’s 
———but the reference of St. 
Peter is not.to this 4th verse, but to the 11th and 12th.—— 


bearing our sins upon the cross 


the words of St. Peter, rus AUALTIAG AUTOS aynveyuery COFTe~ 
sponding te the original in both those verses, and being the 
very 
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very same used by the Ixx.—ras aacetias autos avo, and 
autos auaetiacs avnveyne, being their translation of them Tespec- 
tively again, with regard to the word amagras, which | 
is now found in the Greek version of the 4th verse, there 
seems little reason to doubt from what Dr. Kennicot has ad- 
vanced, in his Diss. Gen. § 79. that this is a corruption, 
which has crept into the later copies of the Greek ; the old 
fialic, as collected from Auguftin, ‘Tertullian and. Athana- 
sius; as well as St. Matthew, reading the word aobsverac 5 
and thereby proving the early state of that version Besides 
Dr. Owen, (Modes of Quot. p. 31) mentions two Mss. that 
read at this day acbevesa and one padraxiac—and from the 
collection at present making by Dr. Holmes, it is not unlike- 
ly that more may appear to justify this reading I find also, 
that in 93 instances, in which the word here translated apegriay 
or its kindred verb, is found in the old testament, in any sense 


that is not entirely foreign from the passage before us, there 
occurs but this one in which the word is so rendered ; it being, 
in all other cases, expressed by acbeveir, paraxiay, Or some 
word denoting bodily disease—see Calas, Conc. on nbn 
no. I. 


that the Jews themselves, confidered this passage 
of Isai. as referring to bodily diseases, appears from Whitlhy, 
and Lighifoot, Hor. Heb. on Mat. viii. 17. and also Pole’s 

Syn. on Isai. lit. 4, Pes. and A/sch.—and that the word 
wn is to be taken in this sense, appears not only from the 
authority of the Jews, but from that of most of the ancient 
translations ; being rendered by Mun/fler and the Tigurine, 
infirmitates ; and morbos, by Tremellius, Piscator and Cas- 
talio: Iren. and August. who give us the early Latin version. 
from the Greek, read infirmitates ; and Tertullian, zmbecilli- 
tates—-Cocceius, and all the lexicons, explain it in the same 
sense, and the several passages, in which it @ccurs in the old 
testament, as collected by Calasio (Concord.) place the mat- 
so that the word iyirmities, by which | 
Lowth, and Vitringa, in agreement with the Doway version, — 


ter beyond dispute 


_ have rendered it in this place, cannot possibly be rejected. 
Mr, Dodson entirely concurs in, this imterpretation; and 
“Kennicot 
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Kennicot asserts positively, that the word always denotes bo- 
dily diseases (Diss. Gen. § 79.) ———Dathe, and Doederlein, 
indeed, explain it by the general expressions, mala, and mise- 
tiam, but Doederl. at the same time admits, that morbus is . 
its literal signification. 


Having thus ascertained the true sense of the word »’>n, 
we next proceed to sw}; which, I agree with Mr. Dodson, 
is not here to be rendered in any other sense, than that of 
tollo, aufero—this, when not connected with sins, INIQUI- 
TIES, &c. is not infrequently its signification Dr. Ken- 
nicot (Diss. Gen, § 79.) takes it in this place in the sense of 
abstulit ; and thus ‘Tertullian expressly reads the word from the 
early Latin—so that the first clause, xw2 sim un, will 
then run, surely our infirmities he hath taken, i.e. taken away, 
exactly corresponding to St. Matthew’s translation and appli- 
cation of the words : and thus Coccs (on Rw) no. 1.) ex- 
pressly renders it: Morbos nostros ipse tulit, i. e. ferens ab- 
stulit.”” 


But the second, or antithetical clause, sim wasn 
rban, relates, as we shall see, not to bodily pains and dis- 
tempers, but to the diseases and torments of the mind 
that the word axdn is to be taken in this sense, Kennicot 
affirms, (Diss. Gen. § 79.) 
Ps. xxx. 10. Many sorrows shall be to the wicked 


it is evidently so interpreted, 


and again, Ps, xxxviil, 17. where the Psalmist grieving for his 
sins says, my SORROW is continually before me: and again, Ps. 
Ixix, 29. But Lam poor and sorrowrut—and again in 
Proverbs xiv. 13. the heart is sonnowrut—and Eccles. i. 
18.—he that encreaseth knowledge, encreaseth sorrow : and 
ii. 18. What hath man of all bis labour, of the vexation of 
his heart? For all his days are sorrows: and Isai. Ixy, 14. 
My servants shall sing for joy, but ye shall cry for sorrow 
of heart——and Jerem. xxx. 15, Thy sorrow is incurable, 
for the multitude of thine iniquity Agreeably to this, the 


word is translated by Bishop ‘Lowth, and our common ver- 
. . * sion, 


7 
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sion, sorrows—the Vulg. Vitr. and Dath. render it by do/o- 
ress; and the Lxx, by awaras 


govoc, Which is the word 
used by Sym. Aquil. and Theod. (see Procop. Crit. Sac. 
tom. iv. pp. 5299. 5300.) agrees with this, signifying ac- 
cording to Hesych. aAyocy evegynuc, and being used com- 
monly in this sense in the Greek of the old testament 
Yet, in opposition to all this, Mr. Dodson contends, that the 
Hebrew word is here to be rendered sicknesses: and this, 
upon no better ground, than that the word may signify bodily 
disorders, as well as diseases of the mind—and in support of 
this assertion, he refers to Taylor’s Concord..—Now on 
consulting Calasio, I find, that of 28 passages of scripture, in 
which, exclusive of the one at present before us, the word 
ax2n, or its kindred verb, is found, there is scarcely one, 
that bears any relation whatever to bodily disease: and there 
is but one, { Job, xxxiii. 19.) in which the Lxx have ren- 
dered it, by any word implying corporeal ailment ; in this 
one place, they have used the word parwxe, which however 
they do not always apply to bodily disease ; and which they 
have employed in the 3d verse of this very chapter, sdws 
Peeerv paravxsar, Where Mr. Dodson renders the words ac- 
quainted with GRIEF But it is particularly worthy of re- 
mark that this word mason, which Mr. Dodson in this 
4th verse would translate sicknesses, he has himself rendered 
in the preceding verse, in the description to which this im- 
mediately refers, by the word, sorrows, and yet pronounces” 
this expression utterly inapplicable here: thus allowing the 
person spoken of, to be a man of sorrows, in one verse; and 
denying that the same expression, which was there used, re- 
ferred to those sorrows, in the next where it came to be 
explained, what and whence these sorrows were the- 
secret, however, of this inconsistency of criticism, lies in the 
Hebrew verb, annexed to this word—bao, to dear, in the 
sense of bearing a burden, could not be applied to sicknesses, 
as it might to sorrows ; and as the object with those, whe 
deny that Christ suffered on our account, is to deprive the 


vert 
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verb of this signification, the reason of contending for the 
adjunct sickness, in opposition to such a weight of evidence, 
is sufficiently obvious the word, bap, however, Mr. 
Dodson cannot prove to be taken here in the sense of re- 
moving ——he says, ‘it has been already proved by many 
learned men,” and refers to Crellius, Whiston, and Taylor 
but in what, manner these learned men have proved it, 
we shall presently see-——-in his answer to Dr. Sturges, p. 21, 
he advances indeed his own reasons, in defence of his expo- 
sition of the word 520: but, except the citation from Isai. 
xlvi. 4, which shall be noticed hereafter, his whole argument 
turns upon the supposition, that the Hebrew word with which 
it is connected, as well as its corresponding expression in St. 
Matthew, is to be understood as signifying bodily disorders, 
in which case, he says, ‘* 520 must be considered as synony- 
mous to Nw )”?———all this, then, together with the accom- 
panying remark ‘concerning the use of the word easacey by 
Hippocrates, must fall with the hypothesis, on which it is 
built ; and the strength of this hypothesis has been now suf- 
ficiently ascertained But, to proceed with the verb bap 
--the word, or its derivative noun, occurs in 26 passages of 
the old testament; one of which is the verse now under exa- 
mination: two others relate to sins; one, the 11th verse of 
this chapter ; the other, Lament. v. 7. both of which we shall 
hereafter discuss more particularly ; and the remaining 23 
belong literally to bearing burdens on the shoulder s and so 
strictly, and exclusively, is thissignification appropriated to 
the word, that we find the bearers of burdens employed in 
the work of the temple, called (2 Chr. ti. 2. 18. xxxiv. 13.) 
cordan, bap Ws 5 by the Lxx, vaToPogos 5 and in one pas- 
sage, it is even used to express a yoke (Isai. x. 27.) LKX, 
Guyos—see Calas. Concord. see also Buxt. Cocc. and 
Schindl.—they seem decisive on the point—Buxtorf supplies 
several instances of the application of the word, from the 


Ferusalem Targum ; all of which coincide with the sense here 
: contended ° 
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contended for—and Schindler, quotes a remarkable use of 
the word, in the Syriac translation of St. Mark v. 26, it being 
there applied to the woman, who is said to have suFFERED 
many things (mabsoa morrw) of the physicians Now, when 
in addition to all these authorities, we find:the Greek ver- 
sions uniformly giving to the word, in this place, the sense - 
of sustaining, or suffering ; (vmeuevey being, as we have already 
seen, the reading of Aq. Sym. and Theodot.—and the Lxx 
expressing both the noun and verb by the one word, odive- 
as :)—-the Latin versions also rendering it in like manner—(the 
old Italic as given by August. strictly following the Lxx, pro 
nobis in doloribus est—the Vulg. Pagn. and Piscat. expres- 
sing the word by portavit ; Montan. and Tremell. by daju- 
lavit ; Munst. by sustinuit ; and Castal. by toleravit :) and 
our own English translation supported in the same sense by 
the most eminent biblical scholars, Vitr. Lowth. Dath. and 
Doederlein—it is natural to enquire, what arguments have 
been used by those learned men, to whom Mr. Dodson re- 
fers us for his proof——but the reader will be surprized to 
find, that confidently as Mr. Dodson has appealed to them, 
they furnish no proof at all Mr. Whiston merely tran- 
slates the passage as Mr. Dodson has done, without advan- 
cing a single reason in support of it (see Boyle’s Leéinres. 
fol."ed: "vol. 2. pp. '270," 281.) Dr. Taylor (Key &c. § 
162.) only says, that bao will admit the sense of carrying off, 
or away ; and in support of this, instances one solitary pas- 
sage from Isai. xlvi. 4. which a single glance will prove not 
to conyey this sense and as to Crellius, he even confesses, 
that he cannot find in the old testament, a single instance of 
the use of the word, Sra, in the sense of bearing away ; 
and is obliged to confine himself to the repetition of the argu- 
ment of Socinus, derived from the application of this passage by 
St. Matthew to bodily diseases, which Christ could be said to’ 
bear, only in the sense of bearing away—-(see Cre//. Resp. 
ad Gr. p. 24—also Socin. De Fes. Chr. pars 2. cap. 4. 
Opera, tom. il. p. 149.) but, to suppose this clause ap- 
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plied by St. Mat. to. bodily diseases, is a petitio principii; 
the sense, in which it was understood by St. Matthew, being 
part of the question in dispute—and that it was differently 
understood and applied by him, will I trust, presently appear 
Thus we find these learned men, to whom Mr. Dodson 
has referred for a complete proof of the point he wishes to 
establish, fulfilling his engagement in a manner not very satis- 


factory—Mr. Whiston offers np proof——Dr. Taylor gives 
a single, and inapplicable, instance—and Crellius begs the 
question, admitting at the same time the general language of 
scripture to be against him—— this may furnish an useful hint 


to unsuspecting readers——but to proceed. 


. 


That this second clause in the 4th verse, relates not to 
Christ’s removing the sicknesses, but actually bearing the sor- 


rows of men, has, I ‘trust, been sufficiently established 
let us now consider the corresponding clause in St. Matthew’s 
quotation, Fas yorus roasacey 


this has commonly been re- 
ferred, it must be confessed, to bodily diseases; but, whether 
the occasion on which it is introduced, joined to the certainty 
that the preceding clause is applied in this sense, may not 
have influenced to this interpretation of the words, is worthy 
of enquiry that the word vcs is primarily applied to 
bodily diseases, there can be no question—Dr. Kennicot con- 
tends (Diss. Gen. § 79.) that it is used here to. express diseases 
of the mind—in this he adopts the notion of Grot. on Mat. viii. 
I 7.—and certain passages~both in the old’/and new testament, 


undoubtedly apply the word in this sense—thus Ps. ciii. verse 
3.. who forgiveth all thine iniquities 3 who healeth all thy vis- 
Wisd. xvii. 8. They that promised to drive away 
terrors.and troubles from a sicK soul—also 1 Tim. vi. 4, He 


EASES 


is proud, DoTING (or rather DISTRACTED, socwr) about questions 
and. strifes of words——Schleusner also explains the word 
yorse'y as ** metaphorically applied to the mind 5? and quotes 
in confirmation of this, Ailian, and Julius Pollux——to the 
same purpose, I’lsner (Obser, Sac. tom iil, p. 307.) quotes 

Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, Lucian, Bee aa if voooc, as all Lexicons agree, 
corresponds to the morbus of the Latins, there can be no 
question of its occasional application to the disorders of the 
mind now if the word be taken in this sense in this pas- . 
sage of Matthew, it will exactly agree with the sorrows, or 
sufferings, of Isaiah—-—Or if, supposing it to denote bodily 
disease, it be used by metonymy (as Vitringa, on Isai. iii. 4 
explains it) for pains and afflictions, the cause being put for the 
effect ; or if again, with Glassius, (Phil. sacr. Dath. p..972-) 
Doederlein, (on Isai. litt. 4.) and other distinguished biblical 
critics, it be supposed merely to express the punishment of sins, 
bodily diseases being viewed by the Jews familiarly in that 
light—or if, waving these interpretations, which some may 


consider as too strongly, figurative, the word be taken in its 
largest sense, as comprehending ills and afflictions in general, 
without regarding what their cause might be, it will equally 
correspond with the expression of the prophet—— and that it 
is to be taken in this large sense, and by no means to be confined 
to mere bodily diseases, is yet farther confirmed by the em- 
phatical verb Gasadew, which is connected with it, and which 


so adequately conveys the force of the Hebrew, bsp——* in 
this word,” Grotius remarks, *¢ asin the Hebrew bap, and 
its corresponding jy which is here used by the Syriac ver- 
sion, is contained the force of burden and suffering” (on Mat. 
vill. 17.)-—-thus Mat. again, (xx. 312.) have BORNE the 
burden and heat of the day and Luke (xiv. 27.);Whoseever 
doth not BEAR his cross—John (xvi. 12.) But ye cannot BEAR 
them now. Acts. (xv. 10.) A yoke on the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to BEAR and 
in the same sense we find it used by St. Paul (Gal. vi. 2 ) 
BEAR ye.one another?s BURDENS; also (v. 10.) He that trou- 
bleth you shall ear his judgment : and again (Rom. xv. 1.) 
We that are strong ought to rar the infirmities of the weakK-— 
It must be unnecessary to cite more passages—-there are in 
all, 26 in the new-testament, in which the word 6araéw oc- 


’ curs, exclusive of this of Mat. viii. 17.—and in no one, is the 
i112 sense 
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sense any other, than that of bearing, or lifting as a burden 
(see Steph. Concord.)—the 4 passages which are adduced by 
Taylor, (Key 162.) viz. Mark. xiv. 13. Luke vii. 14. Joh. 
xii. 6. and xx. 15, all of them imply this very idea—for 
even though the thing spoken of were eventually to be car- 
ried away, yet this necessarily requires that it should be car- 
ried or borne, as a burden—but what makes this objection 
‘the more extraordinary is, that the carrying away is not ne- 
cessarily implied in any one of them—the carrying (bajulare, 
Vulg. and Tertull. and Cod. Brix.) the pitcher of water, 
which is spoken of in one; and the bearing the dead man’s 
bier, that is referred to in another; conveying simply the idea 
of bearing 


the two passages in John also, one relating to 
Judas bearing the bag, and the other to the taking away the 
body of Jesus, are by no means conclusive: the interpreta- 
tion of carrying away, or stealing, what was put into the bag, 
though supported by B. Pearce and others, being but conjec- 
tural, and standing without any support from the scripture 
use of the word—and J/ifting being all that is necessarily meant 
with respect to the body of Christ, although the consequence 
of that lifting was the carrying it away, and that our version 
attending to the general sense more than to the strict letter, 
has rendered it, borne him hence I will only remark in 
addition, that Dr. Taylor has contrived to exhibit a much 
more numerous array of texts, in support of his sense of the 
word Sesatw, than those here examined—he has cited not fewer 
than ten—but this is a sort of deceptio visus; there being 
but these four in which the term occurs—the word sGasacey 
he had joined with two others, «AwSe and avnveyxe, and pur- 
sued the investigation of them jointly: thus the text in which 
any of these words was contained, became necessary to be 
cited, and appeared to be applied to all whether this be an 
accurate mode of examining the signification of words, which 
may differ in meaning or force ; or whether it may not tend 
to make a false impression on the hasty reader, by presenting 
to his view, a greater number of authorities, than really exist, 
in 
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ia support of a particular acceptation, it would not be amiss 
for those who are used to ¢alk largely about candour to con- 


sider——this digression, though it somewhat retards the 
course of the argument, I thought it right to make, as per- 


haps there is nothing more useful, than to put young readers 


on their guard against the arts of controversy to proceed 
—The use of the word Cxsafw in the old testament, by the 
rxx, and Sym. confirms the acceptation here contended for 
(see Zrom. Concord.)—and amongst profane writers we find 
additional authorities Albert. (Odserv. Phil. on Joh. 
Xvi. 12.) supplies a strong instance from Epictetus.—Raphe- 
lius also, (on Joh. xx. 15.) although his mistake respecting 
the meaning of Mat. viii. 17. has Jed him to give the force 
of asportare to the word, adduces another equally strong from 


Polybius —in conformity with this acceptation also, we 
find Tremellius’s version from the Syriac, and Beza’s from 
the Greek, as well as the Vulg. and the old Latin, render 
the word by portat ; the plain and direct meaning of which is 


to bear as a burden - it may be likewise remarked, that Ro- 
senmuller, although embarrassed with the notion that voces 
here implied bodily disease, is yet obliged by the force of the 
verb Caraw, to apply it in the above signification, notwith- 
standing it makes little less than nonsense of the passage: 
ONERI sanandt morbos nostros, HUMEROS SUPPOSUIT, is his 
explication of the words. 
rv 

If the remarks which have been made be just, the result 
of the whole is, that the Prophet and the Evangelist entirely 
agree ——-they use the same language, and in the same sense : 
and the translation, which Bishop Lowth has given, will, 
with a slight variation, accurately convey the sense of both— 
Our infirmities he hath borne (away ;) and our sorrows, he hath 
or as Dr. Kennicot translates both, Morbos 


nostros abstulit, et egritudines nostras portavit—and this last is 


carried them 


very nearly the version of the Old Latin, as given by Tertul- 
) Jian 
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lian (see Sabatier on Is. iii. 4.) Imbecillitates nostras 


aufert, et languores nostros portat; or as Ambros. egritudines 
nostras portavit—and is accurately conveyed by the old ver- 
sion of Coverdale, which Dr. Kennicot (Diss. Gen. p. 45. 
note a.) does not scruple in many instances ta, prefer to our 
present English translation, He only TAKETH AWAY our IN- 
FIRMITE, dnd BEARETH our PAINE—— thus are Isaiah and 
Matthew perfectly reconciled—the first clause in each, relating 
to diseases removed ; and the second, to sufferings endured— 
for it should be remarked, in addition to what has been 
already said, that erc6s and eCacace in Matthew, bear to each 
other the proportion of the verbs 8w and bap in Isaiah: the 
former in each of these pairs being generic, roAvenuov, and 
extending to all modes of taking, or bearing ; on, or away: 
and the latter being specific, and-confined to the single mode, 
of bearing, as a burden and now. by the same steps, by 
which the prophet and the evangelist have been reconciled, 
we find the original objection derived from St. Matthew’s ap- 
plication of the prophecy, completely removed: since -we 
now see, that the bearing, applied by the Evangelist to dodily 
disease, is widely diferent from that which the Prophet has 
applied to sins ; so that no conclusion can be drawn from 
the former use of the word, which shall be prejudicial to its 
commonly received sense in the latter relation. 


One point yet, however, demands explanation—it, will be 
said, that by this exposition, the prophet is no longgr sup- 
posed to confine himself to the view of our redemption by 
Christ’s sufferings and death ; but to take in also the consi- 
deration of his miraculous cures: and the evangelist, on the 
other hand, is represented as not attending merely to the 
cures performed by Christ, with which alone he was imme- 
diately concerned; but as introducing the mention of his 
suffering for our sins, with which his subject had no natural 
connexion Now to this I reply, first with regard to the 
prophet, that it is not surprising, that so distinguishing a cha- 

racter _ 
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racter of the Messiah, as that of his Aealing all manner of dis- 
eases with a word ; and one, which this prophet has elsewhere 
(xxxv. 5.) depicted so strongly that our Saviour repeats his very 
words, (Bait’s Diss. 2d edit. p. 109.) and refers to them in 
proof that he was the Messiah ; (Mat. xi. 4. and Beausobre 
in loc.)—it is not, I say, surprising, that this character of 
Christ should be described by the prophet—and that it should 
be introduced in this place, where the prophet’s main object 
seems to be to unfold the plan of our redemption, and to re- 
present the Messiah as suffering for the sins of men, will not 
appear in any degree unnatural, when it is considered, _that 
the Jews familiarly connected the ideas of sin and disease 
the latter. being considered by them the temporal punishment 
of the former 5. (for abundant proof of this see Whitby on Mat. 
vill, 17, and particularly on ix. 2.—see also Grot. Beausob. 
and Rosenm. on Mat. ix. 2.—Drusius on the same, Crit. Sac. 
tom. yi. p. 288—and Doederl, on Isaiah liit..4.)—so that he,. 
who was described, as averting, by what he’ was to suffer, 
the penal consequences. of sin, would naturally be looked to, 
as removing, by what he was to perform, its temporal effects 5 ; 
and thus the mention of the one would reasonably connect 
with that of the other; the whole of the prophetic repre- 
sentation becoming, as Kennicot happily expresses it, ‘* De- 
scriptio Messize benevolentissime et agentis et paticntis’”’ (Diss. 


Gen. § 79.)- 
though speaking more immediately of the removal of bodily 


That the Evangelist, on the other hand, 


diseases, should at the same time quote that member of the | pro- 
phec y> which related to the more important part of Christ’s 
office, that of saving men from their sins ; will appear equally 
reasonable, if it be recollected, that the sole object, in Te- 
fering to the prophets concerning Jesus, was to prove hint 
to be the Messiah ; ; and that the distinguishing character of 
the Messiah Was, to give knowledge of salvation unto’ bis people 
by the remission of their sins { Luke i..77.)—so, that the Eyan- 
gelist may be considered, as holding xhis leading character 
primarily m yiew; and at the same time, that he marks to 
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the Jews, the fulfilment of one part of the prophecy, by the 
healing of their bodily distempers, or as Dr. Taylor well 
expresses it, represents our Lord, as acting one part of his 
saving work described by the prophet, he directs their atten- 
tion to that other greater object of our Saviour’s mission, on 
which the prophet had principally enlarged ; namely, the 
procuring forgiveness of their sins by his suffering—and thus, 
the present fulfilment of the prophecy was, at the same time, 
a designation of the person, and a pledge of the future fuller 
completion of the prediction Grotius, notwithstanding 
he has fallen into the common error, respecting the word 
ydn in Isaiah, and the supposition that St. Peter and St. 
Matthew refer to the same part of the prophecy, deserves 
particularly to be consulted on this passage of Matthew— 
Cocceius also, in his Lexicon, (on the word ban) gives this 
excellent explanation ; “ he hath taken on himself (suscepit) 
our sorrows or sufferings, eventually to bear them away, as 
he has now testified by the carrying away our bodily distem- 
tempers” If it should be asked, why, if it were a princi- 
pal object with the Evangelist to point out the great charac- 
ter of the Messiah as suffering for sins, he did not proceed 
to cite those other parts of the prophecy, which are still more 
explicit on that head ; I answer, that having to address him- 
self to those, who were perfectly conversant in the prophe- 
cies, he here, as elsewhere, contents himself, with referring 
to a prediction, with the particulars of which he supposes 
them to be familiarly acquainted; merely directing them 
to the person of whom it treats, and then leaving it to his 
readers, to carry on the parallel between the prophecy and 
the farther verification of it in Jesus on St. Matthew’s 
peculiar mode of citing the prophecies, see some excellent 
observations of Dr. Townson. Disc. iv. Sect. ii. § 5. and 


Sect. iv. § 3. 


If, after all that has been said, any doubt should yet re- : 


main, as to the propriety of thus connecting together, either 
in 


ww” 
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in the prophet or the evangelist, the healing of diseases and 

the forgiveness of sins, I would beg of the reader to attend 

particularly to the circumstance of their being connected toge- 

ther frequently by our Lord himself———thus, he says to 

the sick of the palsy, when he healed him, thy sins be for- 

given thee, (Mat. ix. 2,.)—and, that bodily diseases were not 

only deemed by the Jews, but were in reality, under the first 

dispensation, in many instances, the punishment of sin, we 

may fairly infer from John v. 14. where Jesus says to him 

whom he had made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing 

come unto thee—it should be observed also, that what in Mark 

iv. 12. isexpressed, and their sins should be forgiven them, is. 
given in Mat. xui. 15. and I should heal them—see also James 

vy. 15—and Isaiah xxxiii, 24.—and observe the maledic- 

tions against the transgressors of the law in Deut. xxviii. 21. 

—see also, in addition to the authors named in p. 247. _ 
Grot. on Joh. v. 14. Glass. Phil. Sac. a Dath. p. 972. 

and Le Clerc, and particularly Pole’s Syn.on Mat. ix. 2. 


I have dwelt thus long upon this head, because there is 
no point, on which the adversaries, not only of the doctrine 
of atonement, but of that of the divine inspiration of the 
Evangelists, rely more triumphantly, than on the supposed 
disagreement between St. Matthew, and the prophet from 
whom he quotes in the passage before us——-we come now 
to the sEconn head of objection ; namely, that the words in . 
the original, which are rendered by Jearing sins, do not ad- 
mit the signification of suffering for them; but are, both in 
this prophecy, and elsewhere throughout the old testament, 
understood in the sense of taking them away. 


The two words, which are used by the prophet to express 
bearing sin, are as we have seen, p. 228. 910 in the rrth verse, 
and sw in the 12th.—let us then enquire, in what sense these 
words are used, in other parts of the old testament——the word 
| Sw, it is true, as we have already seen with respect to the 


4th verse, is often applied in the signification of bearing away 3 
K k but 
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but being (like the word Jear in English, which has no less 
than 38 different acceptations in Yohnson’s Dict.) capable. of 
various meanings, according to the nature of the subject with 
which it is connected; so we find it, when joined with the 
word sin, constantly used throughout scripture, either in the 
sense of forgiving it, on the one hand ; or of sustaining, either 
directly or in figure, the penal consequences of it, on the 
Of this latter sense, I find not less than 37 instan- 


. 


other 
ces, exclusive of this chapter of Isaiah; in all of which, 
bearing the burden of sins, so as to be rendered liable to 
suffer on account of them, seems clearly and unequivocally 
expressed—in most cases, it implies punishment endured, or 
incurred ; whilst in some few, it imports no more than a re- 
presentation of that punishment, as in the case of the scape- 
goat, and in that of Ezechiel lying upon his side and thereby 
bearing the iniquity, 1. e. representing the punishment due to 
the iniquity, of the house of Israel (see Newcome, Munst. 
Vatabl. and Clarius on Ezech. iv. 4. 5.)—but in no one of 
all this number, can it be said to admit the signification of 
carrying away, unless perhaps in the case of the scape-goat, 
Lev. xvi. 22. and in that of the priests, Ex. xxviii. 38. and 
Lev. x. 17 —and of these, no more can be said, than that they 
see on these at large p. 252—257. 
To these instances of the word nw, connected with nony 
{W, sins, iniquities, &c. may fairly be added those, in which 
it stands combined with the words mpqn, mds, disgrace, 
reproach, shame, &c. of which there are 18 to be found : and 
in all of them, as before, the word is used in the sense of en- 
during, suffering the idea therefore of a burden to be sus- 
tained is evidently contained in all these passages ——Of the 


may be so interpreted 


former sense of the word, when connected with sins, iniqui- 
ties, offences, either expressed or understood, namely that of 
forgiving, there are 22 ; in all which cases, the nominative to 
the verb nw. is the person who was to grant forgiveness— 
to forgive then, on the part of him, who had the power so 
to do ; and to sustain, on the part of him, who was deemed 

} either 
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either accually or figuratively the offender, seem to- exhaust 
the significations of the word sw, when connected with 
sins, transgressions, and words of that import——in confor- 
mity with this induction, Schindler (Lex. Pentag. in Nw no. 
111.) affirms, that this verb, when joined with the word 
sin, always signifies either to forgive it; or to bear. it, 
i. e. to suffer for it: remittere, condonare ; vel luere, dare. 


penas. Now it has been commonly taken for granted, 
and Socinus even assumes it as the foundation of hié argu- 
ment, (De Fes. Chr. pars 2. cap. 4.) that this signification of 
forgiveness, which evidently is not the radical meaning of the 
word, has been derived from the more general one of dear- 
ing away, removing. But this seems to have had no just 
foundation: bearing away, necessarily implying something of 
a burden'to be carried, it seems difficult to reconcile such 
a phrasé with the notion of that Being, to whom this act of 
forgiveness is attributed, throughout the old testament——may 
not the word have passed to this acceptation, through its pri- 
mary sense of bearing ; namely, suffering through patience, 
enduring, ov bearing witu ?—and it is remarkable that Coc- 
- ceius, at the same time that he complies with the general 
idea, of referring the signification of the word in the ‘sense 
of forgiving sin to its acceptation of follere, auferre, admits 
that “in this phrase is contained the notion of bearing ; 
ferendi, nempe per patientiam”? (Lexic. on NWi no. 1x.)— 
It is certain, that the mercy of God is represented throughout 
scripture, as being that of /ong suffering, and of great patience 
—see Ps. Ixxxvi. 15. and particularly Ex. xxxiv, 6, 7. and 
Numb. xiv. 18. where this very character is joined with the 
word sw, as that under which the Deity is represented as 
forgiving iniquity—and it is deserving of remark, that in the 


verse following the passage in Numb. the forgiveness express- 
ed by the word sw, is described to be of that nature, that 
implies patient endurance ; for it is said, as thau hast forgiven, 
mnswi, this people, FROM EGYPT EVEN UNTILL: NOW——~ 
and agreeably to this reasoning, Houbigant translates the 

xk 2 word 
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thug then, 


word 8w3, in both the last passages, parcere 
upon the whole, the generic signification of the word Rw), 
when applied to sins, seems to be that of bearing, suffering, en- 
during : and then on the part of the sinner, it implies, dear- 
ing the burden, or penal consequences of transgression: and 
on the part of him against whom the offence has been com- 
mitted, bearing with and patiently enduring it. 


We are now enabled to form a judgment of the fairness 
of Dr. Taylor’s criticism, (Key. no. 162.) on which Mr. 
Dodson, (Isai. liii. 4.) and all the writers, who oppose the 
doctrine of Christ’s vicarious suffering, so confidently rely 
—we here see, that the language of scripture furnishes no 
authority, for translating the word sw3, when connected 
with iniquities, in the sense of bearing AWAY Dr. Taylor, 
indeed, adduces instances of this use of the term, but they 
are almost all inapplicable to the present case ; none of them 
relating to iniquities, except the three which have been al- 
ready alluded to in’ p. 250—viz. Ex. xxvili. 38. Lev. x. 17. 
and xvi. 22. if then these three be found not to justify 
his explication, he is left without a single passage, of that 
great number, in which this word is used in reference to ini- 


quities, to support his interpretation. 


Now, as to the first of these, in which Aaron is said to 
bear the iniquity of the holy things; beside that the iniquity 
here spoken of, being a profanation of the holy things, scarcely 
supplies an instance. of jv, in the direct sense of iniquity, 
combined with the verb; there seems no reason whatever to 
doubt that sw is here to be taken in its usual signification of 
bearing the blame of, being made answerable for, as in the pas- 
sage in Numb. xviii. 1. which exactly corresponds to this, and 
as Houbigant here translates it, suscipiet maculas donorum— 
see note 37. p. 198. and in.addition to the authorities there 
named, Munst. Vatabl. Clar. Fag. and Grot. on Numb. 


XVlile I, —it must be remarked also, that the word eéaigw, used 
in 
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in this passage by the yxx as equivalent to kw, furnishes no 
support to the objection—the term applied by the rxx to 
express the same thing in the parallel passage in Numb. xviii. 
1. being Awuoaw, which is the term commonly made use of 
by them to render sw, in those cases, where bearing the 
burden of sins by suffering for them, is understood 
on this p, 270. 


see 


The word sw, in the 2d passage, Lev. x. 17. has been 
pronounced, upon the authority of the txx, which renders 
nxw> here by wa a@eants, to relate to the priests, and conse- 
quently to signify not bearing, but bearing away but, 
even admitting the word in this place to be connected with 
the priests, and not with the victim, yet would it not thence 
necessarily follow, that the word could be used only in the 
sense of bearing away: it having appeared from what has 
been just said, that in its strict sense it might be applied with 
propriety even to the priests; and in this awe find it ex- 
plained by Fun. and Trem. who thus expound i it in this place ; 
“¢ ut a ccetu iniquitatem in vos transferatis et recipiatis expian- 
dam ;’’ and, at the same time, to denote the manner in which 
this bearing the sins of the congregation was understood, 
refer to Ley. xvi. 21. 22. in which the priest is described 
as personating the people, laying his hands on the head of 
the victim, and whilst he placed the sins of the people there- 
on, making confession in their name, and as their represen- 
tative, so that he might be considered, as bearing their sins 
untill he placed them upon the head of the goat —~ In like 
manner Patrick —* the priest here, by eating of the sin-offer- 
ing, receiving the guilt upon himself, may well be thought 
to prefigure one, who should be both, priest and sacrifice for 
sin.”’—Houbigant translates, ‘ qua plebis iniquitatem subea- 
_ tis 3? and Stanhope (Boyle’s Lect. fol. vol. 1. p. 779.) in like 
‘manner explains it, by the priests ‘ taking the sin upon 
themselyes””—Vatablus again, who also refers the word nw 

, to 
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to the priests, and yet does not explain it in the sense of 
bearing, that is sustaining, interprets it in the absolute significa- 
tion of forgiveness, without hinting, that this was to be effected 
in the sense of bearing aways: “ that you should forgive,” 
he says, ** that 1s, declare the forgiveness of &c.” and 
indeed, it is remarkable, that the only passages, in which the 
iLxx have rendered 8w3 when connected with sins, by the verb 
efascew, are, besides the present one, these two Ex. xxxiv. 
7. and Numb. xiv. 18.—in both of which God is represented 
long-suffering, and FORGIVING iniquity, &c. and in which, 
what has been said in pp. 251, 252. may perhaps be sufficient 
to shew, that the sense of bearing away is not included— 


so that, were we to argue from analogy, the word a@<Ants 
in this place, referred by the Lxx to the priests, should be 
taken in the sense of forgiveness simply—in which sense it is 
also used by the pxx in Ex. xxxiv. g. where the original is 
nD, condono—and thus, no argument arises in favour of the 
signification of bearing away But moreover, the sense of 
the word aaigew, in the application of it by the Lxx, is not 
to be concluded from its ordinary derivation—we find it, 
all through Levit. and Numb. especially in the 18th chapter 
of the latter, used to express the offering heave-offerings and 
wave-offerings to the Lord—and it seems remarkable, that 
in that chapter, special directions are given, that all such 
parts of the offerings as are to be waved and presented to 
the Lord, should be eaten by the priests ; and with respect 
to these, the word a@aiew is constantly used, and they are 
declared to be ‘most holy (see Muunst. Fag. Vatab. Clar. in 
Numb. xviii. 8.)—these things certainly bear a strong re- 
semblance to the particulars of the passage in. Levit. 
but this I do not offer, as fixing the meaning of the Luxx in 
this place—the word aaersa» following the verb in the sense 
of iniquity, }\v, seems inconsistent with this application of 
the word afasgew here it serves however to shew, that 
the use of the word a@eanrs by the txx, is not decisive of 
their rendering the original in the sense of bearing away— 

and 
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and indeed, when the word AlMO¢sew has been used by 
them as a translation of mw, in a sense manifestly different 
from that of bearing away, (see p. 271.) the mere derivation 
uf the word aPaigew should not be.deemed demonstrative of 
their applying z in that sense 


But besides, there seems 
no sufficient reason, for rendering the sentence so as to apply 
the expression to the priests, and not to the sin-offering cori 
mentators, indeed, seem generally to have assumed this point ; 
and Crellius (tom. 1. p. 20.), in his answer to Grofius, builds 
on it with perfect confidence—the system likewise of the author 
of the Scrip. Acc. of Sac. is in a great measure founded upon 
it, (pp. 123. 145.}—but bating the authority of the rxx, there 
appears no ground whatever for this interpretation ; and ac- 
cordingly, not only does Grotius (De Satisfact. Chr. cap. i. 
§ 10.) positively affirm, that this passage affords an instance 
‘of “ the victim being said to bear the iniquity of the offerer,’’ 
but even Sykes himself, at the same time that he notices the 
version of the Lxx, seems to admit the same (Liss. on Sac. 
p. 144.)—and I will venture to say, that whoever attends 
carefully to the original, will see good reason to concur in 
this interpretation 


The passage exactly corresponds in 
structure with that in Ley. xvi. 11—-and the comparison 
may throw light upon the subject-— here, the priests are 
rebuked, for not having eaten the sin-offering, and the rea- 
son is assigned ; for it is most holy, and God hath given it to 
you, to bear (new, for the bearing,). the iniquity of the con- 
gregation &c. there, the Jews are ordered not to eat 
blood. and the reason is assigned ; for the life of the flesh is 
an the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make 
atonement (npn, for the making atonement) for your souls, 
&c,—now, because the word you happens to lie nearest to 
the verb ina> in this sentence, are we to infer, that the per- 
gous spoken to, were to make the atonement, and not the | 
blood, which though it happens to be placed farthest from 
the verb, is yet the subject evidently carried through the 

| whole 
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whole sentence, and is immediately after pronounced to be 
that, which made the atonement ? yet this is the rea- 
soning applied to the former passage, which is precisely pa- 
rallel indeed I cannot help thinking, that the whole of 
this passage in Lev. x. 17. has been hitherto misunderstood ; 
and although, independent of the explanation which I am 
going to offer, the sense of the word dear which I contend 
for, seems already sufficiently established; yet since this is 
an interpretation, which seems generally to have been over- 
looked, I must beg to propose it here ——- Moses rebukes the 
sons of Aaron, because they had not eaten the sin-offering, 
as he had hefore commanded should be done, in the 6th 
chapter—Now, in that chapter he had directed, that the 
offering for the priests should not be eaten, but entirely con- 
sumed with fire, (verse 23.) but that the sin-offering for the 
people, should be eaten by the priests (verse 26.)—in the oth 
chapter we find Aaron, under the direction of Moses, pre- 
senting a sin-offering for himself, and another for the people ; 
but,’ instead of obeying Moses’s commands respecting the 
sin-offering for the people by eating it, he had burned #, 
as well as the sin-offering for himself. this is the occa- 
sion of Moses’s displeasure (x. 16.) and he reminds the 
sons of Aaron, (verse 17.) that the goat being the sin- 
offering for the people, being appointed to bear the iniquity 
of the CONGREGATION, (not that of the priests,) it should 
therefore have been eaten: the force of the passage then is 
not, God hath given it you to (eat, that by so doing ye 
might) dear (away) the iniquity of the congregation, &c. but, 
God hath given 1 you (to eat, it being the offering appointed 
to bear, or as is the strict translation) for the bearing (in what- 
ever sense the sacrifice was usually conceived to bear) the 
iniquity of the CONGREGATION this seems the most ob- 
vious and intelligible construction of this passage ; and if this 
be admitted, it is evident, that this text furnishes no sup- 
port to the opinions of those, who object to the sense of the 
word dear contended for in this note, 


As 
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As little support will the remaining text supply, which re- 
lates to the scape-goat, Lev.xvi.22——-That the scape-goat was 
represented as going into the wilderness, whilst he symboli- 
cally bore the sins of the people, which had been laid upon 
- him, is certain ; and that he consequently bore them away, is 
equally certain: but, that it thence follows, that the word 
used to express his bearing those sins, must of itself signify 
to bear away, seems an unwarrantable conclusion—their being 
borne away, was a necessary consequence of the goat’s going 
away, whilst the symbolical burden Jay upon his head, and 
therefore proves nothing as to the meaning of the word here 
rendered to bear: any word, which implied the sustaining a 
burden in any way, might have here been equally applied, un- 
less it at the same time conveyed the notion of standing ‘still 
under the burden, of which language (as far as I know) does 
not supply an instance so that, in fact, the argument here 
seems to amount to this: that the word dear, leads the mind 


to bearing away, when the word away is connected with it—a 
It deserves also to be re- 


position not necessary to combat. 
marked, that the xx have not here used any of those terms, 
which might be supposed to countenance the sense of bearing 
away — avaDEgw, aMoPEgwy APAEWy al cesea’y which. Dr. Taylor, 
and those who adopt his notions, are so desirous of bringing 
forward on other occasions, as proving the septuagint inter- 
pretation of sw in that sense, are all rejected by the Lxx in 
this case ; (in which, if bearing away was intended, these, 
or some word, which might mark that meaning, would moft 
naturally have been adopted:) and the word AayCaw, by 
which xw2 is conitantly rendered by the uxx in those cases 
where the actual sustaining of sins and their consequences is 
concerned, is the term employed, 


We have now seen, what is the full amount of Dr. Tay-_ 
lor’s objections again{t our account of the scripture acceptation 
of the word xw1, when applied to sins-—— the three instances, 
whose value we have just considered, being all that he is able 
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to oppose to a collection of 34 passages, which unequivo- 
cally apply the word nw} to the susTaininG of sin, or its 
consequences ; together with eighteen more, which, without 
exception, combine the word in the same sense with the terms 
shame, reproach, &c.—and it is curious to observe, that from 
a signification of the word, established upon such grounds, 
and in opposition to such evidence; it is, that he has deduced 
the force of the expression when applied to the forgiveness of» 
iniquities ; contending, that it derives this signification from 
its more general meaning of bearing away, previously ascer- 
tained in the way we have described.—Crellius, who is ap- 
pealed to by Mr. Dodson on the signification of this word 
sw, as he was before on that of aa, (see p. 240.) adds but 
little strength to the cause—he mentions, indeed, an admis- 
sion by Grotius, and an ‘interpretation by Vatablus, but he 
refers us for the complete proof to Socinus, as Mr. Dodson 
had referred us to 4im.—Socinus is to prove the point by ex- 
amples, ‘ * prolatis exemplis.” (Crell. Resp. ad Grot. p. 24.)— 
Now, the examples adduced by Socinus, to prove that the 
word. &w3, applied to sins, may properly be translated in the 
sense of bearing away, are the two, which have been already 
noticed in pp-251, 252. viz. Ex. xxxiv. 7.‘and Numb. xiv. 18. 
—and these, he says, clearly prove it, decause here the word is 
applied in the sense of forgiving, and that was done by bearing 
away OY removing sins, or their punishment—see Socin. Opera. 
De Fes. Chr. pars. 2. cap. 4. pp- 148, 149. But, surely, 
since the dictum of this father of Socinianism was at last to 
decide the point, it had been sufficient had he at once affirmed 
it, without the circuitous form of an example.—Sykes, in- 


deed, has discovered, as he thinks, one instance, which 
clearly establishes the acceptation of the word in the sense of 
bearing, AWAY iniquity—it is that of Exod. x. 17.—and I 
confess, were I confined to a single passage for the proof of 
the opposite, I think it is the one I would select, as marking 
most decidedly that this word has mot acquired the sense of 


forgiving, 
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forgiving, through the signification of Dearing away—Pharaoh 
says unto Moses, rorcive (sw) J pray thee my sin only this 
once, and intreat the Lord that he may TAKE AWAY (10°) from 
‘me this death.—-Now, if the word sw were rendered, with 
Dr. Sykes, take away, it must then be, take away the punifh- 
ment of my sin; taking’away the sin itself being unintelligible, 
and this being the very sense in which the word is said to 
acquire the force of forgiveness—sée Socin. Opera, tom. 2. 
p. 149.—Now, to desire Moses to take away his punifhment, 
and after that, to entreat the Lord that he would take away 
the same punishment, seem not perfectly consistent—whereas, 
if we suppose the word expressing forgiveness, to convey 
the force of enduring, bearing with, all is perfectly natural : 
and Moses, having thus forgiven the sin of Pharaoh, might 
‘reasonably be called on to entreat, that the Lord would remit 
the punishment bésides, it is observable, that where the 
punishment is spoken of, there the word used is not sw, but 


‘von, which unequivocally signifies to take away. 


- What then is the result of this unavoidably prolix enquiry? 

That the word sw, when connected with the word sins, or 
INIQUITIES, ts throughout the entire of the bible to be understood 
in one of these'two significations : BEARING, i. e. sustaining, ‘on 
the one hand; and rorcivine, on the other—and that, in 
neither of these applications, does there seem any reason for inter- 
preting it in the sense of bearing away—nor has any one une- 
quivocal instance of its use, in that sense, ever been adduced, | 


So far as to the word swi—the meaning of bap is, if pos- 


sible, yet more evident being used, as we have already 
seen, p. 240, in every passage, where it is not connected with 
the word sins, or sorrows, in the literal sense of bearing a.bur- 
den, we can have little difficulty to discover its signification 
where it is so connected—in its reference to sorrows, it has 
also been specially examined, and the result, as we have seen, 
has confirmed its: general application——its relation to sins 4s 
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exemplified but in two passages, one of which occurs in the 
11th verse of ‘the chapter of Isai. under consideration, and 
the other is to be found in Lament. v. 7.——now it happens, 
that this last passage is such, that the meaning of the word 
cannot be misunderstood Our fathers have sinned, and are 
not 3 and we have borne (1310) their iniguities ; or, as Dr. 
Blayney renders it, we have undergone the punishment of their 
The force of the word ban, then, will not ad- 
mit of question: and if any additional strength were wanting 
to the argument concerning the verb nw, this word standing 
connected with iniquity in the 11th verse, exactly as Nw, is 
with sim in the 12th, would abundantly supply it that nw 
indeed, in all cases where the sense of forgiveness is not ad- 
missible, has the force of bao when used in relation to sias, 


iniquities 


will readily appear on examination—their correspondence is 


particularly remarkable, in the parallel application of the two 
words in the passage of Lamentation just cited, and in those 
of Numb. xiv. 33. and Ezech. xviii. 19. 20. in which 
mw is used to express the sons dearing the wickedness of 
their fathers, in, precisely the same sense, in which ap is 


-applied in the former. 


* 


These two words then, nw), and dap, being clearly used 
in the common sense of dearing sins, in the 11th and 12th 
verses of this chapter of Isaiah, it remains yet to ascertain, 
what is the scripture notion conyeyed by that phrase 
now, this is evidently in all cases, the suffering, or being liable 
to suffer, some infliction on account of sin, which in the case of 
the offender himself, was properly called punishment this I 
take to be the universal meaning of the phrase the fami- 
liar use of the words py, ANON iniquity, sin, for the punish- 
ment of iniquity, or as I would prefer to call it the suffering 
due to iniquity [see 2 Kings. vii. 9. and Zech. xiv. 19. and 
besides al] the antient commentators, consult Bishop Lowth 
on Isai, xl. 2. Dr. Blayney on Jer. li. 6. and Primate New- 
come on Hos. x. 13.—the last of whom subjoins the remark, 

that 
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that “ this particular metonymy, of the cause for the effect, 
was natural among the Jews, whose law abounded with tem- 
poral sanctions, which God often inflicted.’’] fully justifies 
this explication of the phrase ; and so obtrusive is its force, 
that we find this meaning conceded to the expression even by 
Sykes, (Essay on Sac. p. 146.) Crellius, (Resp. ad Grot. 
p- 20.) and Socinus himself. (De ‘Fes. Chr. pars il. cap. 4.) 


But, although the phrase of Bearing sin is admitted by all 
to mean, bearing the punishment or consequences of sin, in the 
case where a man’s own sin is spoken of, yet it is denied, 
that it admits that signification, where the sin of another is 
concerned—see Scrip. Acc. of Sacr. p. 142———Now. in 
answer to this,’ it is sufficient to refer to the use of the ex- 
pression in Lament. v. 7. compared with Jer. xxxi. 29. 30. 
and to the application of it also in Ezech. xviii. 19. 20, and 
in Numb. xiv. 33. in all of these, the sons are spoken of, 
as bearing the sins of their fathers ; and in none of them can 
it be pretended, that they were to bear them in the sense of 
bearing them away, or in any other sense than in that of suf- 
fering for them: and the original term employed to express 
this, is bro in the passage in Lamentations, and Rw: in all 
the rest 


Dr. Blayney translates the passage in Lament 
Our fathers have sinned, but they are no more, and WE HAVE 
UNDERGONE THE PUNISHMENT OF THEIR INIQUITIES——~ 
Dathe renders the expression, both here, and in Ezechiel, 
by LUERE peccata 3 and at the same time affirms, (on Jer. 
Xxxi, 29.) that the meaning of the proverb adduced both in 
Jer. and Ezech. is, ‘ that God punishes the sins of the 
fathers in the children’’ the proverb, to which he alludes, 
is that of the fathers having eaten a sour grape, and the chil 
dren’s teeth being set on edge—the time is approaching, Jere- 
miah says, in which this shall not be any longer, but every 
man SHALL DIE POR HIS OWN INIQUITY 


and this time, 
he subjoins, is to be under the new covenant, which was to 
be made with the Jewish people, and which was to differ 
from 


4 
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from that which preceded, in that God was not, as hitherto, 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, but to visit 
each individual for his own transgressions the same sub- 
ject is more largely and explicitly treated by Ezechiel 
the proverb used by Jerem. is repeated by this prophet ; and 
as Primate Newcome observes, is well rendered by the 
Chald. “* The fathers have sinned, and the sons are smitten” 
———this, he says, refers to the second commandment; and 
on the peculiar principles of the Jewish dispensation, he ad- 
mits the reasonableness of it as a judicial infliction—Dr. 


Blayney, indeed, thinks otherwise, although he has expressly 


translated the passage in Lament. we have undergone the Pv~- 


NISHMENT of their iniquities—this seems not consistent—yet 
he peremptorily rejects the notion of this as a judicial inflic- 


tion had Dr. Blayney however considered, that the pe- 
nalties thus inflicted, were such as belonged to the old cove- 
nant, namely temporal, he would have seen no difficulty in 
this dispensation, as affecting the equity of God’s proceed- 
ings; nor would he have been reduced to the inconsistency 
of calling that a punishment, in one place, which he contends 
cannot be a judicial infliction in another—I speak this, with 
great respect to Dr, Blayney, whose critical labours have 
contributed no less to his own honour, than to the advance- 
ment of biblical learning; but the case seems too plain to 
admit a doubt, even under the pressure of the highest autho- 
rity Let us follow the prophet a little farther: he de- 
clares, as Jerem. had done, that this shall no longer be 
the judicial dispensation of the new covenant shall be of a 
different nature—in future, the soul that sinneth, 17 shall die 
— if a man be just he shall live; but if he hath done abomina- 
tions, HE shall surely die ; his blood shall be upon wim (upon 
and yet ye say, why? DOTH NOT THE 


his own head) 


SON BEAR THE INIQUITY OF THE FATHER? the prophet — 


replies; True, but this shall no longér be; when the son 
hath done judgment and justice he shall surely live. The soul 


that sinneth, 1 shall die; the son shall not bear (sw) the 
iniquity 
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iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear (sw3) the 
iniquity of the son the passage from Numb. in which the 
sons are said to bear (x2) the abominations of their fathers, 
exactly accords with those which we have now considered 
(Hammond, on 1 Pet. ii. 24. supported by the Chald. and 
Fagius, renders the passage here, bear the punishment of your 
sins—see also Ainsworth, on Numb. xiv. 33.) and it appears - 
incontestibly frony the whole, that to: bear the sins of others; 
is an expression familiarly used, to denote tha suffering evils, 
inflicted on account of those sins : I will not contend, that this 
should be called suffering the punishment of those sins, because 
the idea of punishment cannot be abstracted from that of 
guilt: and in this respect, I differ from many respectable 
authorities, and even from Dr. Blayney, who, as we have 
seen, uses the word punishment in his translation: but it is 
evident, that it Js notwithstanding a judicial infliction ; and 
it may perhaps be figuratively denominated punishment, if 
thereby be implied a reference to the’ actual transgressor, 
and be understood that suffering which was due to the of- 
fender himself ; and which, if inflicted on him, would then 
take the name of punishment 


in no other sense, can the 
suffering inflicted on one, on account of the transgressions of 
another, be called a punishment ; and, -in this light, the bear- 
ing the punishment of another’s sins, is to be understood as 
bearing that, which in relation £0 the sins, and to the sinner, 
admits the name of punishment, but with respect to the indi- 
vidual on whoin it is actually inflicted, abstractedly consi- 
dered, can be viewed but in the light of suffering thus 
the expression may fairly be explained: it is however upon 
the whole to be wished, that the word, punishment, had not 
been used the meaning is substantially the same without 
it ; and the adoption of it has furnished the principal ground 
of cavil, to the adversaries of the doctrine of atonement 3 
who affect to consider the word as applied in its strict signi- 
fication, and consequently as implying the transfer of actual 
guilt ——I could therefore wish, that such distinguished 


scholars, 
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scholars, as Bishop Lowth, Primate Newcome, and Dr. 
Blayney, had not sanctioned the expression that the 
term punishment, indeed, has frequently been used, where 
infliction only, without any reference to guilt in the indivi- 
dual sufferer, was intended, must be allowed—Cicero affords 
us a memorable instance of this; ‘ Silent leges inter arma 5 
nec se expectari jubent, cum ei qui expectare velit, ante in- 
justa pena Wwenda sit, quam justa repetenda’”’——the appli- 
cation of the word is yet more justifiable, where the suffer- 
ings endured have a relation to the guilt of another, on whom 
had they been inflicted, they would have received the name 
of punishment in its strictest sense—they are, to use an ex- 
pression of Crellius, the materia pene with respect to the 
offender ; and when borne by another in his stead, that other 
may in a qualified sense be said to bear the punishment of the 
offender, as bearing that burden of suffering, which was due 
to him as the punishment of his offence—and thus in all 


cases, except where forgiveness is intended, the expression 
py wi, or fy bap, is to be understood ; namely, as sus- 
taining, or bearing the burden of that MATERIA PENX, which 
eas due to the offences, either of the individual who suffered, 
or of him, on whose account, and in whose place, he suffer- 
ed in this sense, we may justify the use of the expression 
bearing PUNISHMENT, in cases of a vicarious nature: but to 
avoid all cavil, and misrepresentation of the phrase, it were 
better perhaps, to adopt the phrase of suffering for sins 
this view of the.subject, completely removes all the objec- 
tions, derived froma rigorous acceptation of the nature of 


punishment, which have been urged by Socinus, and Crellius, 
and repeated by every dissenter from the recewed doctrine of 
atonement since their day——and it is curious to observe, 
that. Dr. Benson, though contending for the notion of 
Christ’s bearing our sins in the sense of bearing them away, 
and supporting this on the ground of Dr. Taylor’s interpre- 
tation of xwi, ban, and the corresponding Greek words in 
that sense, is yet obliged to admit the justness of the expli- 

cation 
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cation here proposed —* Sin, he says, is frequently, in scrip- 
ture, put for sufferings, or afflictions ——bearing iniquity, or 
sin, is likewise bearing punishment, or enduring affliction : and 
when that punishment, or affliction, was death ; then dearing 
iniquity, or sin, and being put to death; were phrases of liké 
- import” and he admits, in consequence of this reasoning, 
that Christ’s bearing our sins, or, as he thinks right to call 
it, “ bearing them away, was by his suffering death ; WHICH 
TO US, IS THE PENALTY OF SIN”? (Benson on 1 Pet. il. 24.) 
so that we seem to have the authority of Dr. Benson 
for saying, that Christ Lore our sins, by suffering the penalty 
due to them. 


{ 


It has now, I trust, sufficiently appeared, that the expres- 
sions used in this chapter of Isaiah to denote bearing sins, 
are elsewhere in scripture employed to signify, not bearing 
them away, in the indefinite sense of removing them, but sus- 
taining them as a burden, by suffering their penal consequences : 
and this, not only where the individual was punished for his 
own sins, but where he suffered for the sins of others we 
may now therefore proceed to enquire into the true meaning 
of the phrase, in the prophecy before us: and indeed so ‘ 
manifest is its application in this place, that were it even am- 
biguous in other parts of scripture, this alone might suffice 
to determine its import: so that but for the extraordinary 
efforts, that have been employed to perplex and pervert the 
obvious’ meaning of the words, it could not have been 

_ necessary to look beyond the passage itself, to ascertain 
their genuine signification to be that which has now been 
stated ——in the description here given by the prophet, we. 
are furnished with a clear and accurate definition of the 
words, anda full explanation of the nature of the thing-— 
we are told, that God made the iniquities of us all to fall 
upon him, who is said to have born the iniquities of many: thus 
is the bearing of cur iniquities explained to be, the bearing 
them laid on as « burden 3 and though a refereice is uadoubs- 

M m ; edly 
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edly intended to the laying the iniquities of the Jewish peo- 
ple on the head of the scape-goat, which was done (as is 
urged by Socinus, Crellius, Taylor, and other writers who 
adopt their notions) that they might be borne, or carried, 
away; yet this does not prevent them from being borne as 2 
burden 
to bear them away; but the manner in which they were 
borne, so as to be ultimately borne away by him who died 


the great object in bearing our sins, was certainly 


for us, was by his enduring the afflictions and sufferings 
which were due to them, by being numbered with the trans- 
gressors 3 treated as if he had been the actual transgressor ; 
_ and made answerable for us, and consequently wounded for 
our transgressions, and smitten for our iniquities, in such man- 
ner, that our peace was effected by this chastisement, and we 
healed by his bruises; he having borne our iniguities, having 
suffered that which was the penalty due to them on our part, 
and having offered himself a sacrifice for sin on our account 
Now it deserves particularly to be remarked, that these 
strong and decided expressions, which are clearly explana- 
tory of the manner in which our sins are to be borne, and 
borne away, are but little attended to by the Socinian expo- 
sitors, whilst they endeavour by a detached examination of 
the words denoting the bearing of sins, and by directing our 
attention to the ceremony of the scape-goat, to exclude from 
the view those accompanying circumstances, which so plainly 
mark a vicarious suffering, and a striet propitiatory atone-- 
ment ——in contending, however, for the reference to the 


scape-poat in the expression bearing sins, as it is here used, 
(see Socin. Opera tom. ii. p. 149.—Crell. Resp. ad Gr. p. 21. 
and Taylor’s Key. §. 162.) these writers furnish us with an 
additional argument, in proof of the scape-goat having been 
a sin-offering (see pp. 219. 220. 226.)—he, who was to bear 
cur sins, and to procure our pardon, being here described ex- 
pressly as a sacrifice for sin, OWS Some arguments, indeed, 
are offered by Socinus, (Opera. tom. ii. pp. 150, 151. 153.) 
and Crellius, (Resp. ad Gr. p. 23—39.) to weaken the force 

of 
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of the expressive passages of the prophet’s description, above 
referred to-—-but, after what has been said, it is unnecessary 
to add to the length of this note, by a refutation, which 
must instantly present itself, on the principles already laid 
down. 


To bring, then, this tedious investigation to a conclusion, 
it appears: 1. that neither the expressions used by Isaiah 
in the 4th .verse, nor the application made of them by St. 
Matthew, are in any degree inconsistent with the accepta- 
tion of the phrase bearing sins, here employed by the pro- 
phet in the sense of sustaining, or undergoing the burden of 
themy by suffering for them———z. that the use of the expression 
in other parts of the old testament, so far from opposing, 
justifies and confirms this acceptation 


and, 3. that the mi- 
‘nute description of the sufferings of Christ, their cause, and 
their effects, which here accompanies this phrase, not only 
establishes this interpretation, but fully unfolds the whole — 
nature of the christian atonement, by shewing, that Christ 
has suffered, in our place, what was due to our transgres- 
sions ; and that by, and in virtue of his sufferings, our re- 
conciliation with Ged has been effected, 


I have gone thus extensively into the examination of this 
point, both because it has of late been the practice of those 
writers, who oppose the doctrine of atonement, to assume 
familiarly, and pro concesso, that the expression bearing 
sins signified in all cases, where personal punishment was 
not involyed, nothing more than bearing them away, or re- 
moving them ; and because this chapter of Isaiah contains the 
whole scheme and substance of the christian atonement 
indeed so ample and comprehensive is. the description here 
given, that the writers of the new testament seem to have 
had it perpetually in view, insomuch that there is scarcely a 
passage in either the gospels, or epistles, relating to the sa- 
crificial nature, and atoning virtue, of the death of Christ, 

that \ 


\ 
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that may not obviously be traced to this exemplar: so that 
in fortifying this part of scripture, we establish the founda- 
tion of the entire system——it will, consequently, be the Jess 
necessary to enquire minutely into those texts, in the new 
testament, which relate to the same subject.——We cannot but 
recognize the features of the prophetic detail, and conse- 
quently apply the evidence of the prophet’s explanation, 
when we are told in the words of our Lord, that the son of 
man came to GIVE HIS LIFE A RANSOM FOR MANY: Matt. 
xx. 28.—that, as St. Paul expresses it, he GAVE HIMSELF 
A RANSOM FOR ALL: 1 Tim. ii. 6.—that he was OFFERED 


TO BEAR THE SINS OF MANY: Heb. ix. 28.—that God 
made 1M fo be SIN FOR US, WHO KNEW NO sIN: 2 Cor. 
ve 21. that Christ REDEEMED us from the curse of the 
law, BEING MADE A CURSE FOR us: Gal. iii. 13.—— that 


he SUFFERED FOR SINS, THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST: 
1 Pet, iti. 18.—that he piED FoR THE uNGopLY: Rom. 
y. 6.—that he GAVE HIMSELF FoR us: Tit. ii. 14.—that 
he DIED FOR ouR sins: 1 Cor. xv. 3.—and was DELI- 
VERED FOR OUR OFFENCES: Rom. iv. 25.—that he Gave 
HIMSELF FOR US AN OFFERING AND A SACRIFICE TO GOD: 
Eph. v. 2.—that we are RECONCILED TO GOD BY THE DEATH 
of his Son: v. 10. 


FOR THE REMISSION OF sins: Matt. xxvi. 28. 


that his blood was shed FOR MANY, 
These, 
and many others, directly refer us to the prophet ; and seem 
but partial reflections of what’ he had before so fully set 
forth One passage, however, there is, which deserves 


a more particular attention; because, being an acknow- 
ledged translation of the most important part of the pro- 
phetic description, it has jointly with the prophecy ex- 
_perienced the severity of Socinian criticism —— it is that 
passage in Pet. ii. 24. where it is said of Christ, that he, Ais 
awn self, BARE OUR SINS, in his own botly, on the tree 
This has been referred to the 4th verse of the liiid ch. but, as 
we have already seen (p. 236), on grounds totally erroneous— 
; with 
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with the same view, namely, that of weakening the force of 
.the prophecy, the use of the word asmveyxev by the apostle, to 
express the-earing sins, of the prophet, has been largely in- 
sisted on—the word ceveeMepuly it is contended, is to be under- 
stood in the sense of bearing away, (see Dodson on Isai. hii. 
11.also Socin. De Fes. Chr. pars. 2. cap. vi. & Crell. Resp. ad 
Gr. p. 21.)———and Dr. Benson, on 1 Pet. ii. 24, positively 
asserts, that the word gva@sgw is never used by the Lxx, in 
any of those places, in the old testament, where bearing ini- 
quity, is taken in the sense of bearing punishment, or enduring 
affliction now, as: St. Peter’s words may fairly be con- 
sidered, as a translation of the words of the prophet, or ra- 
ther, as an adoption of the language of the txx, (see p. 237.) _ 
it becomes necessary to examine the force of the expressions 
here used, as being a strong authority respecting the true 
meaning of the original passage in the prophet 


and in this 
examination, we shall find abundant confirmation of the con- 
clusion we have already arrived at 


The word avaDeeu'y 
which strictly signifies to bear, or carry up ; and is therefore 
commonly applied in the sense of offermg up a victim, as car- 
rying it up to the altar ; and may with equal propriety be applied 

_to Christ bearing up with him, in his own body, T2006 ayucteriaes 
nuacv ems Evadoy, our sins to thecross,(see Schleusn, Lex. and Hamm. 
in locum) admits of course the signification of bearing as a 
burden; and joined with the word sins, as it is here, it cor- 
responds to the Hebrew sw, or Sno, in the sense of bearing 
their punishment, ox sustaining the burden of suffering which 
they impose-———in this very sense, the rxx have used it, in 
direct opposition to Dr. Benson’s assertion—for, in Numb. 
xiv. 33. where the sons are said to bear the whoredoms, or 
idolatrous sins, of their fathers, the word used by the uxx 
to express the Hebrew sw, is avageow: now the Chaldee, in 
this place, employs the word $2, which is universally allowed 

to signify suscipere, £0 undergo, or sustain, (see Buxt. Lex.} 
and translates thé whole passage thus, They shall bear your 
Sins, and £ will visit the inigquities of the fathers in the children 


—--— Munster, 


2%@ 


Munster, Vatablus, Fagius, and Clarius pronounce the exe 
pression to be a hebraism, for suffering the punishment of the fa-° 


ther’s sins Houbigant expressly translates, penas luent 


that this passage, also,is precisely of the same import with those 


in Lament. v. 7. and Ezech. xvin. 19, 20.where suffering for 
sins is expressly marked out, has been already noticed (p 260 
—262.) 


the very same thing, dearing sins, in the same way, and on the 


now, in these passages manifestly denoting 


same account, the version of the Lxx is vrecyev, m the farmer ; 
and AwpCarw, in the latter ——the force of vxeryev requires no 
confirmation ; if it did, its application in Ps. Ixxxix. 50. the 
only remaining place where it is used by the xx, would sup- 
ply it—and AapSarw is the expression commonly applied by the 
Lxx, throughout Leviticus, to express the bearing’ of sin, in 
those cases, in which the offender was to suffer the actual 
punishment of his transgressions —~and in the very next 
verse, we find the word avaPegw applied to denote bearing 
those very sins in the persons of the offenders themselves, 
which, they had been told in the preceding verse, their sons 


should likewise bear, avoscxos so that these expressions, 
avadeow, and rcuCavw, being employed by the txx in passages 
_ precisely parallel, furnish a complete contradiction to Dr. Ben- 


son’s assertion. 


Indeed the txx seem to have used the compounds _of Perey 
without much attention to the force of the adjoined preposi- 
tion—this 1s evident, in their use of the word asoPegw, for the 
Hebrew xw3, in Lev. xx. 19. where the sin was not to be 
borne away, as the word would strictly imply, but to be 
forne by suffering the punifhment of death—and likewise, 
in Ezech. xxxil. 30. where BEARING shame, is applied by the 


prophet in the same sense and in this passage, whilst the 
Fatic, reads amodeew, the Alex. reads AapCave—thus using 
the two words indifferently, although AzuCarw is employed by 
the uxx, almost universally, in cases implying the actual sus- 


taining 
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taining of guilt and suffering——~now, if even the word 
AllO¢egs has been used by the rxx, for mw, in the simple 
sense of Pegw, and in,no other, throughout the bible; upon 
what ground is it to be argued, that ANAQzgw cannot be 
used by them in the same sense ; and particularly, when it is 
employed by them in the translation of the same Hebrew 
word, and similarly connected with the same subject, sins 
but, to decide the acceptation of the word by the uxx, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that, of 133 passages of the 
old testament, in which, exclusive of those of Isaiah, at 
present. under consideration, it is used as a translation of the 


_ Hebrew, it never once occurs in the sense of bearing away - 


\ 


(see Trom. Concord.) and that, in those places, 3 in which 
it occurs “in the relation of beating sins, it is given as equiva~ 
lent to the words yw, and dno; being employed to render the 


former in Numb. xiv. 33. and Isai, liii. 12.—and the latter, 


ibid. hii, 11. and these three are the only passages in which 
the word is found so related 


Now, in addition to what 
has been already said, on the words translated bearing sins, 


in these passages, and especially, on the word bao, let it be 


remarked, that the word vumzveyxer, is used by Symm. for the 
cvooes of the Lxx, in the la{t mentioned text—and that the 
very word, bap, which in the 11th verse is translated, avasgus 

by the Lxx, is, by the same, rendered in the Ath verse, in the 
sense of sustaining, the term employed by them being odwaras, 
enduring grief, or affliction, as if they had said odwac, or 
moves UIIEMEINEN, which is the expression used by 4. 
Sym. and Fheod. in this place.——-Now, as St. Peter, in his 
description of Christ’s bearing our sins, not only refers to Isai. 
but evidently quotes his very words, and quotes them in the 
language of the Seventy, we can have no question’ of his 
stating them in the same sense, in which ¢hey manifestly used 
them ; and that when he says, that Christ dore our sins, in bis 
own body, on (or to) the cross, he means to mark, that Christ 


_actually bore the burden of our sins, and suffered for them all 


that he endured in his last agonies 


that there may also be 
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a reference, in the word avagegw, to its sacrificial import, so 
familiar both with the Lxx and the new testament, I have no 
doubt this, by no means, interferes with what has been 
now urged, but rather confirms it, and explains more fully the 
manner in which our sins were borne by our Lord, namely, as 
by a sacrifice — so that the entire force of the passage may 
be as Whitby has stated it—he bare.our sins in his own body, 
offered (as) upon an altar for us: and by this interpretation, 
we find a perfect correspondence with the only remaining pas- 
sage in the new testament, in which the phrase apweriag avaPeger 
is found; namely, Hebr. ix. 28. where it is said, that Christ 
was once OFFERED, to bear the sins of many. 


The observations contained in this note, will enable us to 
form a just estimate of Dr. Prieftley’s position—that neither 
in the old testament, nor in those parts of the new, where it 
might most naturally be expected, namely,-in the discourses of 
our Lord and ‘his apostles, as recorded in the gospels and acts, 
do we find any trace of the doctrine of atonement on 
this Dr, Priestley enlarges, with no little confidence, in the 
Theol. Rep. vol. 1. p- 327—353- and again in his Hist. of 
Cor. vol. 1. p. 158 —164. Surely, in answer to such an 
assertion, nothing more is necessary, than to recite the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, which has just been examined, and in 
which it is manifest, that the whole scheme of the doctrine 
of atonement is minutely set forth—so manifest, indeed, that 
notwithstanding his assertion, Dr. Priestley is compelled to 
confess, (J. Rep. vol. 1. p. 350.) that this prophecy 
seems to. represent the death of Christ, in the light of a satis- 
faction for sin’’——— but the emptiness of this assertion is not 
ymore clearly evinced by this, and other parts of the o/d tes- 
tament which might be adduced, than by the language of our 
Saviour and his apostles, in those very parts of the mew testa- 
ment, to which this writer chooses to confine his search, the 
gospels, and acts —— for, when the angel declares to Joseph, 
that his name shall be called Fesus, for he shall save his people 

from their sins, Mat. i. 21.———when John, who was sent te 
. . announce 
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announce the Messiah, and to prepare men for his reception, 
and from whom a sketch at least of our Saviour’s character 
and the nature-of his mission, might be expected, proclaims 
him the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world : 
Joh. i. 29.—thus directing the attention’of his hearers to the 
notion of sacrifice and atonement (see note 25.) when we 
find St. John (Xi 50, 51, 52. ) relating the words of Caia- 
phas, that it was expedient that one man should die ror the 
people, AND THAT THES WHOLE NATION PERISH NOT; and 
remarking on this, that Caiaphas had said this under a pro- 
phetic impulse, for that Fesus should die for that nation, AND 
NOT FOR THAT NATION ONLY, but that also he should gather 
together in one the children of God, that were scattered abroad 
when we find our Lord himself declare, that he came to 
give his life a ransom for many: Mat. xx. 28.—and again, at 
the last supper, an occasion which might be supposed. to call 
for some explanation of the nature and benefits of the death 
which he was then about to suffer, using these remarkable 
words ; This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins: Mat. xxvi. 28. which 
words Dr. Priestley himself admits (Th. Rep. vol. i. pp. 3455 
346.) to imply, ‘ that the death of Christ in some respects, 
resembles a sin-offering under the law’’. when, I say, 
these passages are to be found, all referring, more or less di- 
rectly, to the notion of atonement ; when it is considered, al- 
so, that this notion of atonement was rendered perfectly fa- 
miliar by the law ; and when to these reflections it is added, 
that the prophecy of Isaiah, to which reference is made in 
some, possibly in all of these, had, by describing Christ as 2 
sin-offering, already pointed out the coanexion between the 
atonements of the law, and the death of Chrift: there seems 
little foundation for the assertion, that nothing whatever ap- 
pears in the gospels or acts, to justify the notion of atone- 
ment But admitting, for sake of argument, that no in- 
stance to justify such a notion did occur, what is thence to be 
inferred ?—are the many and clear declarations on this head,. 
Non in 
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in the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, to be pro- 
nounced surreptitious ? or, have these writers broached doc- 
trines, for which they had no authority? let Dr. Priestley 
take his choice—if he adopt neither part of the alternative, 
his argument goes for nothing but why, it may still be 
urged, are not the communications upon this subject, as fre- 
quent, and forcible, in the gospels and acts, as in the epistles ? 
why did not our Lord himself unfold to his ‘hearers, in its 
fullest extent, this great and important object of his mission ? 
why, Task in return, did he not, at his first coming, 
openly declare that he was the Messiah ? why did he not also 
fully unfold that other great doctrine, which it was a principal 
(or, as Dr. Priestley will have it, Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 175. 
the sole) ‘‘ object of his mission to ascertain and exemplify, 
namely, that of a resurrection and a future state’’? the ig- 
norance of the Jews at large, and even of the apostles them- 
selves, on this head, is notorious, and is well enlarged upon 
by Mr. Veysie (Bampt. Lect. Serm. p. 188—198.)—there 
seems, then, at least, as much reason for our Lord’s rectifying 
their errors, and supplying them with specific instructions on 
this head, as there could be on the subject of atonement 
_ but besides, there appears a satisfactory reason, why the doc- 
trine of atonement is not so fully explained, and so frequently 
insisted on, in the discourses of our Lord and his apostles, 
as in the epistles to the early converts —— untill it was clearly 
established, that Jesus was the Messiah; and untill, by his re- 
surrection crowning all his miraculous acts, it was made ma- 
nifest, that he who had been crucified by the Jews, was HE 
who was to save them and all mankind from their sins, it must 
have been premature and useless ‘to explain, how this was to 
be effected to gain assent to plain facts, was found a suffi- 
cient trial for the incredulity, and rooted prejudices, of the 
Jews, in the firft instance even to his immediate followers 
our Lord declares, £ have many things to say to you, but ye 
cannot bear them now: Joh. xvi. 12.—and accordingly, both 


he, and they afterwards following his example, proceeded by 
first 
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first establishing the fact of his divine mission, before they in- 
sisted upon its end and design, which involved matters more 
difficult of apprehension and acceptance—— and besides, it 
should be observed, that the discourses of our Lord, and his 
apostles, were generally addressed to those, to whom the ideas 
of atonement were familiar, whereas the epistles are directed 
to those who were not acquainted with the principles of the 
Mosaic atonement, excepting that addressed to the Hebrews ; 
in which, the writer only endeavours to prove the death of 
Christ, to fall in with those notions of atonement, which were 
already familiar to the persons whom he addressed. 


But Dr. Priestley is not content to confine himself to those 
parts of scripture, where a full communication of the doctrine 
of atonement was iast likely to be made having from 
long experience learnt the value of a confident assertion, | 
he does not scruple to lay down a position yet bolder than the 
former-—— namely, “ that in no part either of the old or new 
testament, do we ever find asserted, or explained, the prin- 
ciple on which the doctrine of atonement is founded—but 
that, on the contrary; itis a sentiment every where abounding, 
that repentance and a good life, are of themselves sufficient to 
recommend us to the favour of God” (Theol. Rep. vol. i. 
p- 263.)—— how little truth there is in the latter part of the 
assertion, has been already considered, in notes 9. and 18. 
that the former part is equally destitute of foundation, will 
require but little proof———the entire language of the epistles 
is a direct contradiction to it—the very prophecy; which has 
been the principal subject of this note, overturns it——it is 
in. vain, that Dr. Priestley endeavours co shelter this assertion 
under an extreme and exaggerated statement of what the 
principle of atonement is ; namely, ‘that sin is of so heinous 


a nature, that God cannot pardon it without an adequate satis- 
faction being made to his justice’’——it is an artifice not con- 
fined to Dr. Priestley, to propound the doctrine in these 
rigorous and overcharged terms; and, at the same time, to 
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combat it in its more moderate and qualified acceptation : thus 
insensibly transferring to the latter, the sentiment of repug- 
nance excited by the former—~———but, that God’s displea- 
sure against sin is such, that he has ordained, that the sinner 
shall not be admitted to reconciliation and favour, but in 
virtue of that great sacrifice, which has been offered for the 
- sins of men, exemplifying the desert of guilt, and manifesting 
God’s righteous abhorrence of those sins, which required so 
severe a condition of their forgiveness———that this, I say, 
is every where the language of scripture, cannot possibly be 
denied and it is to no purpose, that Dr. Priestley en- 
deavours by a strained interpretation, to remoye the evidence 
of a single text, when almost every sentence, that relates to 
the nature of our salvation, conveys the same ideas——that 
text, however, which Dr. Priestley has laboured to prove, 
in opposition to the author of Fesus Christ the Mediator, not 
to be auxiliary to the doctrine of atonement, I feel little he- 
sitation in re-stating, as explanatory of its true nature and 
import Whom God had set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness, (or as 
Primate Newcome rightly renders it, to.shew his method of 
justification,) for the remission of past sins, through the forbea- 
vance of God: to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness 
(or, as before, to shew his method of justification :) that he 
might be yust, aud (at the same time) the JuSTIFIER of him 
that believeth in Fesus, Rom. iti. 25. 26.——to argue here, as 
is done by Doct. Priestley and others, that the word, dixaiocy 
cannot mean just with regard to punishment, will avail but 
little in evading the force of this passage 


admitting that 
it signifies, as Doctor Priestley contends, righteous, the ar- 
gument remains much the’same—since then the reasoning 
of St. Paul goes to reconcile the righteous dealings of God, 
which with respect to sin must lead to punishment, with that 
forgiveness granted through Christ’s propitiation, whereby 
the sinner was treated as if he had not offended, or was 
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justified. this sense of the word, just; namely, acting 
agreeably to what was right and equitable, cannot be ob- 
jected to by Doctor Priestley, since it is that which he 
himself adopts, in his violent application of the word, as re~ 
lating to the Jews, compared with the Gentiles. Dr. 
Doddridge deserves particularly to be consulted on this 
passage—see also Raphelius The interpretation of disxasocy 
in the sense of merciful, adopted by Hammond, Taylor, 
Rosenmuller, and others, seems entirely arbitrary ——Whit- 
by says, that the word occurs above eighty times in the 
new testament, and not once in that sense the single in- 
_ stance adduced in support of this interpretation, is itself des- 
titute of support—it is that of Mat. i. 19.— Foseph, being a just 
man, and not willing to make Mary ‘a public example, was. 
minded to put her away privily Now this means clearly, 
not that Joseph being a merciful man, and therefore not wil- 
ling Bec. but that being a just man, that is, actuated by a sense 
of right and duty, he determined to put her away according 
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to the law, in Deut. xxiv. 1.—but, at the same time, not 
willing to make her a public example, he determined to do 
it privately—see Lightfoot, and Bishop Pearce, on this pas- 
sage—— that xa: has the force of tamen, yet or nevertheless, 
which has been here ascribed to it, both in the new testa- 
ment and in profane writers, is abundantly shewn by Raphel. 
tom. ii, p. 519.—Palairet, pp. 41. 96. 221. 236.—Elsner. 
tom. 1. p. 293.—and Krebsius p. 147.——s¢e also Schleusner 
Lex. in Nov. Tests Numb. 11. 


. Pace 40. Note 44.+——lIt is well remarked, (Theol. 
Rep. vol. il. p. 15.) that there is great inconsistency in the 
arguments of some writers upon this subject they repre- 
sent the death of Christ, not as a pr nes but merely as a 
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Jigurative, sacrifice; and establish this by proving, that it 
cannot be ether for whilst they argue, that it is not a 
proper sacrifice, upon principles which tend to shew that no 
such sacrifice can exist, they prove at the same time that it 
is not a sacrifice figuratively, since every figure presupposes 
reality The writers of the new testament, who perpe- 
tually apply the sacrificial terms to the death of Christ, must 
surely, have been under a strange mistake, since neither 
in a proper, nor in a figurative sense, did they admit of such 


application. : 

Upon the whole, the opposers of the proper sacrifice of 
Christ, on the ground of secessary inefficacy, are reduced to 
this alternative that no proper sacrifice for sin ever ex- 
isted ; and that consequently, in no sense whatever, not 
even in figure, is the death of Christ to be considered as a 
sacrifice :—or that the efficacy which they deny to the sacri- 
fice of Christ, belonged to the offering of a brute animal —— 
Besides, if they allow the sacrifices under the law to have 
been proper sacrifices, whilst that of Christ was only figu- 
rative ; then, since the Apostle has declared the former to 
have been but types and shadows of the latter, it follows, 
that the proper and real sacrifices were but types and sha- 
dows of the improper and figurative. 
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Pacer 40. Note 45. I have’ not scrupled to adopt 
this definition, as it stands in the 2d. vol. of Theol. Rep. 
Numb. 1.—— to the judicious author of which paper I am 
indebted, for some valuable reflexions on this subject 
on the true nature of the sacrifice for sin, sce also Hallet’s 
Discourses, 2d. vol. p. 293. although both these writers, 
in adopting the premial scheme of atonement, endeavour to 


establish a principle entirely different from that contended 
for 


a7 


for in these discourses, yet are the observations of both 
upon the subject. of atonement particularly worthy of at- 
tention. iia! : 
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» Pace 43. Note 46. Doctor Priestley (Theol. Rep, 
vol. i. p. 419.) offers upon this head some very extraordi- 
nary remarks——he admits, that ‘* the apprehensions of the - 
divine justice, and of the. evil and demerit of sin,”? excited 
by the scheme of redemption here maintained, are ‘¢ senti- 
ments of powerful effect in promoting repentance and refor- 
mation’’——but he adds, ‘ that in proportion as any opinion 
raises our idea of the justice of God, it must sink our ideas 
of the divine mercy—and since a sense of the mercy of 
God, is at least as powerful an inducement to repentance, 
and as efficacious a motive to a holy life, especially with inge- 
nuous minds, as the apprehension of his justice; what the - 
doctrine of atonement gains on the one hand, it loses on the 
éther.”——-Now does Dr. Priestley seriously think, that the | 
abstract love of excellence, or the hope of distant reward, 
can produce upon the minds of men, impressions as powerful 
as the habitual fear of offending? That the desire of happi- 
ness acts upon us but through the medium of present inquie- 
tude; that we seek after it, only in the degree, in which we 
feel uneasy from the want of it; and that fear is in itself, 
however remote its object, an instant and perpetually acting 
stimulus, Doct. Priestley is too well acquainted with the na- 
ture of the human mind not to admit and, I apprehend he 
would consider that civil government but badly secured, that 
rested upon no other support than that of gratitude and the hope 
of reward, rejecting altogether the succour of judicial inflic- 
tion But besides, in comparing the effects, upon the hu- 
man mind, of gratitude for the divine mercies, and fear of the 
divine’ justice, it is to be remembered, that one great advan- , 


tage, which we ascribe to the latter, is this; that those hum- 
ble 
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ble feelings, which the apprehension of the great demerit of 
sin and of the punishment due to our offences must naturally 
excite, dispose us the more readily to place our whole reli- 
ance on God, and not presuming on our own exertions, to 
seek in all cases his sustaining aid But farther, admit- 
ting that the bulk of mankind, (who, after all, and not merely 


ingenuous minds, are, as Dr. Priestley confesses, “ the per- 


sons to be wrought upon,”’?) were as strongly influenced by 
love of the goodness of God, as by fear of his justice, it by 
ho means follows, that “the doctrine of atonement must 
Jose in one way what it gains in another,” because it is nof 
true, that “ the fear of the divine justice must sink our ideas 
of the divine mercy” on the contrary, the greater the 
misery from which men have been released, the greater must 
be their gratitude to their deliverer-——and thus, whilst the 
divine rectitude rendered it unavoidable, that the offender 
should be treated in a different manner from the obedient, 
the mercy which devised a method, whereby that rectitude 
should remain uninfringed and yet the offender forgiven, cannot 
but awaken the strongest feelings of gratitude and love 
Dr. Priestley however contends, that even the advantage 
ascribed to the doctrine of atonement, namely, that of exci- 
ting apprehensions of the divine justice and of the evil and 
demerit of sin, does not strictly belong to it; ** for, that 
severity should work upon men, the offenders themselves 
should feel it” Wow, this I cannot understand—— it 
seems much the same as to say, that in order to feel a hor- 


ror of falling down a precipice, on the edge of which he 
hangs, a man must be actually dashed down the steep 
will not the danger produce sensations of terror? and will 
not the person who snatches me from that danger, be 
viewed with gratitude as having rescued me from destruc- 
tion ?—-or is it necessary, that I should not be saved, in order 
to know from what I have been saved? ——Can any thing 
impress us with a stronger sense of God’s hatred to sin, of 
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the severe punishment due to it, and of the: danger to which 
we are consequently exposed . if we comply not with his 
terms of forgiveness, than his appointing the sacrifice of his 
only begotten son, as the condition, on which alone he has 
thought it right to grant us forgiveness ?——do we not in 
this see every thing to excite our fear? do we not see-every 


thing to rouse our gratitude ? 
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Pace 47. Nore r. Some of those objectors, who call 
themselves enlightened, but whose opinions would scarcely 
deserve notice were it not to mark their absurdity, have sa- 
gaciously conjectured, that sacrifice was the invention of 
priest-craft Morgan, (Moral. Phil. p. 236.) and Tindal, 
(Christ. as old as the Creat, p. 79.) exult in this discovery : 
but, in the elevation of their triumph, they have totally for- 
gotten to inform us, who were the priests in the days of Cain 
and Abel: or if we consent to set aside the history of that first 
sacrifice, in compliance with the dislike which such gentlemen 
entertain for the book in which it is contained, we have still 
to learn of them, in what manner the fathers and heads of fami- 
lies, (by whom even Morgan himself confesses sacrifices were 
first offered) contrived to convert the oblation of their. own 
flocks and fruits into a gainful traffic and indeed, after all, 
the priests, whom Tindal wittily represents, ‘‘ as sharing with 
‘their Gods, and reserving the best bits for themselves,’ 
seem to have possessed a very extraordinary taste: the séin 
of the burnt-offering among the Jews, (Lev. vii. 8.) and 

the 
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the skin and feet among the heathens, (Pott. Antig. vol. i. 

book ii. ch. 3.) being the best bits, which the priests cunningly 

reserved for their own use——see Revel. Exam. vol. i. pp. 
86. 87. and Kennicot’s Two Dissert. pp. 204. 205. 
Such impotent cavils, contemptible as they are, may yet be 
considered of value in this light: they imply an admission, 
that the invention of sacrifice on principles of natural reason 
| since, if any such principles could 


is utterly inconceivable 
be pointed out, these writers, whose main object is to un- 
dermine the fabric of revelation, would gladly have resorted 
to them, in preference to suppositions so frivolous and absurd. 
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Pace 47. Nors 2. Among the supporters of this opini- 
on, there are undoubtedly to be reckoned many distinguished 


names—Maimonides, R. Levi Ben Gerson, and Abarbanel, 


amongst the Jews and amongst the early Christians, Justin 
Martyr, the Author of the questions and answers to the 
Orthodox in his works, Irenzus, Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and Cyril of Alexandria; who all concur, in pro- 
nouncing the divine institution of the Mosaic sacrifices to have 
been an accommodation to the prejudices of the Jewifh people, 
who had been trained up in the practice of sacrifice among 
the Egyptians, to whom Porphyry attributes invention of sacri- 
fice, whilst others ascribe its origin to the Phcenicians-—— to 
the above names are to be added, of later date, those of 
But to suppose, that 


Grotius, Spencer, and Warburton. 
these most solemn rites of worship should have been ordained 
by a God of infinite wisdom and purity; by a God, who pre- 
sents himself to the Jews, in the character of a king jealous of 
his glory ; merely in compliance with the absurdities of pagan 
superstition, seems a notion little worthy of the names that 


have been mentioned to imagine also, that the sacrifices 
of the patriarchs could have received the divine approbation, 
without the authority of divine institution, is ta contradict 
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the general tenor and express language of scripture ; which 
supplies various instances, in which God resented, and severe~ 
‘ly punifhed, every species of will-worfbip —— as for example, 
in the case of Nadab and Abihu, who were struck dead for 
burning incense with strange fire-—and which expressly con- 
demns, in Mat. xv. 9. and Coloss. ii. 22. 23. that ebrcbentneray 
which sprung from the devices and inventions of men—— 
Spencer, indeed, who has most laboriously defended this 
notion of the human invention of sacrifices, in his book De Leg. 
Hebr. has endeavoured to prove, (lib. 111. diss, it. cap. 4. 
sect. 2.) that St. Paul speaks of will-worship without disap- 
probation—in this however, he is completely answered by 
Witsius (Misc. Sac. lib. 11. diss. ii. §. 2—7. See also Heideg. 
Hist. Patriarch. Exercit. iii. §. 52.tom.i.) ——and with respect 
to the circumstance of resemblance between the Jewish religion 


and those of the ancient heathen nations, on which the reason- 
ing of this author through the entire of his voluminous work is 
founded, Shuckford asserts, that so far is it from justifying 
the inference which he has drawn, namely, that God had 
instituted the one in imitation of the other, that the direct 
contrary is the legitimate conclusion: inasmuch as “ no one 
ceremony can be produced, common to the religion of 
‘Abraham or Moses and to that of the heathen nations, but 
that it may be proved, that it was used by Abraham or Moses, 
or by some of the true worshippers of God, earlier than by 
any of the heathen nations” (Conneéion &c. vol. i. p. 317.) 
It is to be remarked, that to those, who have been 
already named, as supporting the hypothesis of the human 
invention of sacrifice, are to be added, in general, the 
writers of the popish church ; who, in order to justify their 
will-worfhip, or appointment of religious rites without divine 
institution, allege the example of the Patriarchs in the case 
of sacrifices, and the approbation bestowed by God upon 
these acts of worship, though destitute of the sanctions of his 
eommand. 
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Pace 48. Nort. 3. Spencer maintains this theory of 
sacrifice—De Leg. Hebr. lib. 111. diss. it, cap. 3. sect. 1. 2. pp. 
762.763. Mr. Coventry, inthe 5th discourse ofhis Philem. 
and Hydasp. pp. 91.92. 108. 109. adopts the same idea, 
clothing it, in his manner, with circumstances tending to 
disparage and vilify the entire rite—— The author of the 
Scripture Acc. of Sac. proposes, what he deems a different 
theory ; but which is distinguifhed from his, by a line so 
faint, as scarcely to be discerned 


religious gifts, he says, 

should be kept carefully distinct from gifts weakly presented 
to God, as men would offer gifts to one another—and he 
explains sacrifices, to be sacred gifts, of things received first _ 
from God, and presented back to him for an external expres- 
sion of gratitude, acknowledgment, faith and every pious 
sentiment”? (pp. 78—82. and Poste. p. 21.)-——this no- 
tion, however, seems to have no just connexion with any 
species of sacrifice, but the eucharistic——— and however the 
sentiment of gratitude might have led to an offering of things 
inanimate, it could not have suggested the idea of the slay- 
ing of an animal, as was done by Abel at the beginning ——~ 


Besides, this notion of sacrifice includes the idea of property, 
and is consequently not conceivable, without admitting an ac- 
tual experience of the gratifying effect produced by gifts upon 
men: and thusit falls under the objection urged in note 6. 
against the idea of gifts in general_—_—— 


Dr. Priestley has adopted a similar theory, asserting that sa- 
crifices arose from anthropomorphitical notions of God, and 


like the - 


the last named author, he endeavours to support his notion, from 


are to be considered originally as gifts of gratitude 


the practice of gifts of homage to great persons in early times ; 
and like him, he considers of course an offering for sin, as differ- 
ing in no respect from any other sort of oblation the pro- 
gress of the rite of sacrifice, as growing out of the notion of gifts, 
he has traced in acircumstantial and elaborate detail—Th. Rep. 
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vol. i. p. 195—-201. which, whoever wishes to be convinced of 
the utter improbability of the theory in its most plausible co- 
louring, may take the trouble to consult. 


H, Taylor, (B. Mord. p. 799-804.) in like manner, 
deduces sacrifices from the notion of gifts ; pronouncing them 
to have been nothing but free-will offerings, of the first fruits of 
the earth, or fold—and he expressly defines sacrifice to be 
“a sacred gift, set apart to God, whereby the sacrificer 
fhewed his readiness to part with his property to religious 
uses, and thereby openly and publicly manifested his wor- 
ship of God” he thus totally excludes the received no- 
tion of atonement—and agreeably to this, he subjoins, that 
atonement and propitiation had zo other meaning or design, 
than to purify, or sanctify, or set apart, any person or thing 
to the service of God, by separating them from common 
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use. 


It is evident, that every explication here given of the theo- 
ry of gifts, carries with it the idea of a bribe to God tu pro- 
cure his favour in some, it is disguised under the appear- 
ance of an expreflion of gratitude, or homage: but his is 
evidently the essential ingredient, especially in all such sacri- 
fices as were of a deprecatory nature but, that such a no- 
tion was neither likely to obtain in the days of the first record- 
ed sacrifice, nor has any connexion with the ideas known to 
be universally attached in later days to animal piacular sacri- 
fice, it will not require much thought to discover. 
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Pace 48. Nore 4.——Sykes, in his Essay on Sac. p. 59. 
explains sacrifices as ‘ federal rites” ; and represents them, 
as “implying, the entering into friendship with God, or the 
renewal of that friendship, when broken by the violation of for- 


and in p. 73. he says, that the origin 
of 
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of sacrifices may be accounted for on the supposition, * that 
eating and drinking together were the known ordinary sym- 
bols of friendship, and were the usual rites of engaging in co- 
venants and leagues’ this mode of entering into friendship 
and forming leagues with each other, being transferred by the 
antients to their Gods —— and in confirmation of this, he ad- 
duces instances from Homer, Virgil, Max. Tyr. and others, 
to fhew, that they imagined that their Gods did actually eat 
with them, as they ate with their Gods\————Thus, ac- 
cording to Sykes, Cain and Abel must both have eaten of the 
offerings which they brought—and this indeed he positively 
asserts, p. 179. 


But not only have we no authority from 
scripture to presume this, but as we hall see in note 7, 
there is good reason to suppose directly the contrary 
it should follow also from this theory, that all those who of- 
fered sacrifices, antecedent to the Mosaic institution, must 
in completion of the ceremony have feasted upon the offering. 
of this, however, no intimation whatever is given in scripture— 
Jacob, indeed, is said to have called his brethren to eat bread; 
but it by no means follows, that this was part of the sacrificial 
ceremony—that he fhould invite his friends to partake in the 
solemnity of the sacrifice, and afterwards entertain them, 
is perfectly natural, and conveys no notion whatever of feasi- 
ing with God at his table but, besides, the holocaust, or 
burnt offering, was such as rendered it impoflible that the 
sacrificer could feast upon it; the whole of the animal being 
consumed upon the altar: and that animal sacrifices, both 
before and a long time after the flood, were of this kind, is 
generally acknowledged (Scrip. Acc. of Sac. Postc. p. 32.) 
——this difficulty, indeed,’ Sykes endeavours to evade, by 
saying, that the holocaust being deprecatory and offered on 
account of sins, it was to be entirely consumed by the of- 
ferer, and no part reserved for his own use, in confession that 
he did not think himself worthy to be admitted to eat of 
what was offered to God, (Essay p. 232.)——but now, if 
holocausts were the first sacrifices, it will scarcely be admitted, 
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that an institution, which for many ages after its commence- 
ment, absolutely precluded the possibility of feasting upon 
what was offered, fhould yet have taken its rise from that 
very idea——and besides, if the renewal of friendfhip, to be 
exprefled by the symbol of eating with God, were the true 
signification of the sacrifice, to what species of sacrifice, could 
it more properly apply, than to that, whose precise object 
was reconciliation ?———— It deserves also to be remarked, 
that almost all the instances, by which Sykes supports his 
theory, are drawn from early heathen practices—s—now, it 
is notorious, that animals unfit for food were sacrificed in se- 
veral parts of the heathen world—thus, horses were sacti- 
ficed to the Sun; wolves to Mars; asses to Priapus; and 
dogs to Hecate besides, it is not easy’to conceive, had 
eating and drinking with God been at any time the prevalent 
idea of sacrifice, how a custom so abhorrent from this notion, 
as that of ‘human sacrifice, could ever have had birth ——nor 
will it suffice to say, that this was a gross abuse of later days, 
when the original idea of sacrifice had been obscured and 
perverted : (Lssay p- 347.)—the sacrifice of {saac, command- 
ed by God himself, was surely not of this description; and 
it will not be asserted, that this was a sacrifice intended to be 
eaten; nor does it appear, that Abraham had prepared any 
meat or drink offering to accompany it—B. Mord. p. $14. 


Upon the whole of Dr. Sykes’s reasoning in support — 
of this theory it may be said, that he has transposed cause 
and effect, and inverted the order and series of the events-— 
for whilst, from the custom of contracting leagues and friend- 
_ fhips by eating and drinking at the same table, he deduces the 

practice of feasting upon the sacrifice, and thence concludes 
this to be the very essence and origin of the rite, he seems to 
have taken a course directly oppofite to the true one—inas- 
much as, in the first sacrifices, no. part being reserved, it 
was not until long after the establishment of the rite, when 


many were invited to partake in the sacrifice, that feasting be- 
came 


- came connected with the ceremony; and having thus ac- 
quired a sacred import by association, it was probably trans- 
ferred to compacts and covenants amongst men, to bestow 
} solemnity upon the act—see Scrip. Acc. of Sacr. postsc. p. 33- 

- Whoever wifhes to see a full and perfect refutation 

of this theory of Dr. Sykes, may consult the znd appendix 

of Dr. Richie’s Criticism upon modern notions of Sacrifice. 
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Pace 48. Nore 5. Bishop Warburton (Div. Leg. 
B. ix. ch. 2.) represents the whole of sacrifice as symbolical 
———the offerings of first fruits he holds to be an action eX- 
pressive of gratitude ‘and homage; and in this way he ac- 
counts for the origin of such sacrifices as were eucharistic : but 
aware of the insufficiency of the theory, which places the 
entire system of sacrifice on the ground of gifts, he proceeds 
to explain the nature of expiatory sacrifice in the manner de- 
scribed in the text, » 
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Pace 48. Nore 6.——Dr. Rutherforth, in a commu- 
nication to Dr. Kennicot, collects ‘from Gen. iv. 20. that 
the introduction of property, or exclusive right, amongst man- 
kind, is not to be fixed higher than the time of Jabal, the 
eighth from Adam——he is. said there to have been the 
father, or first inventor, of m3po—that is, says Rutherforth, 
not, as we translate it, the father of such as have cattle, (for he 
was Clearly not the first of such, Abel having been a keeper 
of sheep long before,) but of private property: the word 
mip signifying strictly possession of any sort, and being so 
rendered in the Syriac version———(Kennic, Two Dissert. 
App. p. 252—-254.)——in addition to this it may be remark~ 
ed, that the word mpi seems to have been applied to cattle, 
merely because cattle were, in the earliest ages, the only kind of 

_ possession s and that when there is nothing in the context to 
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determine the word to that application, it can be considered 
only in its original and proper sense, namely possession 
but whether this idea be right or not, it is obvious, that a 
community of goods must have for some time prevailed in 
the world; and that consequently the very notion of a gift, 
and all experience of its effect upon men, must have been 
for a length of time unknown——and if the opinion be right, 
that sacrifice existed before Abel and was coeval with the 
fall, it is yet more manifest, that observation of the efficacy 
of gifts could not have given birth to the practice, there being 
no subjects in the world upon which Adam could make such 
observation——Besides, as Kennicot remarks, (Two Diss. 
p- 207.) “no being has a right to the lives of others beings, 
but the Creator, or those on whom he confers that right ;” 
if then God had not given Abel such a right, (and that he 
did not confer it even for the purposes of necessary food, 
will appear from the succeeding note,) even the existence of 
the notion of property, and the familiar use and experience 
of gifts, could not have led him to take away the life of the 
animal as a gift to the Almighty; nor, if they could have 
done so, can we conceive, that such an offering would have 
been graciously accepted. 


= 
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_ Pace 49. Nore 7. The permission of animal food evi- 
dently appears from scripture to take its date from the age of 
Noah: the express grant of animal food then made, clearly 
evincing that it was not in use before. This opinion is not 
only founded in the obvious sense of the passage Gen. ix. 3. but 
has the support of commentators, the most distinguifhed for their 
Jearning and candid investigation of the sacred text see 
Munst. Vatab. Clar. Grot. and Le Clerc, on Gen. ix. 3. also 
Shuckf. Connect. vol.i. p. 81. and Kennic. Two Diss.p. 70. 
But, as ingenious refinements have been employed to torture 
away 
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away the plain and direct sense of scripture upon this head, 
it becomes neceflary to take a brief review of the arguments 
on this question— Two grants were made; one to 
Adam, and one to Noah to Adam it was said, Gen. 1. 
29. 30. Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth; and every tree, in the 
which is the fruit of a tree, bearing seed, to you it foall be for 
meat: and to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, I have given every green herb for meat again, 
to Noah it is said, Gen. ix. 3. Every moving thing that h- 
veth foall be meat for you ; EVEN AS THE GREEN HERB HAVE 
I GIVEN YOU ALL THINGS- Now, whilst the obvious 
inference from the former of these passages is, that God’s - 
original grant of the use of his creatures for food, was con- 
fined to the vegetable creation; the conclufion to be drawn 
from the latter is found to be precisely similar, inasmuch as, 

had animal food been before permitted for the use of man, 
there had been no occasion for the specific grant to that pur- 
pose now made to Noah——and, in perfect agreement with 
this reasoning, we find the scripture history of the period 
antecedent to the flood entirely silent concerning the use of 
animal food, 


Dr. Sykes, however, can see nothing in the firft grant. 
to Adam, “ but a general declaration of a sufficient provision 
for all creatures ;” nor in the second to Noah, but ‘‘a com- 
mand to slay before they ate flesh ;”” flesh having from the 
first been used for food—( Essay &c. pp. 177. 178.)-——in 
support of these extraordinary positions, he employs argu- 
ments not lefs extraordinary. , 


\ 


1. He contends, that the former grant is necessarily to be 
understood with certain limitations ; for that, as some creatures 
were not formed for living on herbs, and some herbs were 
of a poisonous quality, the grant cannot be supposed to ex- 


tend to every green herb ; and hence he infers, that the grant 
| cannot 
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cannot be interpreted as enjoining or prohibiting any particular 
species of food ; and that consequently animal food may be 
included. (p. 169—171.) 


inference, even admitting the existence of noxious vegetables 


But it seems rather a strange 


at the time of fhe grant, that because it must in propriety 
be litnited to a certain description of the things generally per- 
mitted, it might therefore be extended to a class of things never 
once named; or that, because a full power was given to 
man over all herbs, to take of them as he pleased for food, 
whilst some would not answer for that purpose—the dominion 
given was not therefore to relate. to herbs, but generally to 
all things, that might serve for human sustenance. 


But 2. he maintains, that, at all events, this grant of 
herb and tree for the food of man, does not exclude any other 
sort of food, which might be proper for him——and to es- 
tablish this, he endeavours to shew, (p. 171177.) that 
the declaration to Noah did not contain a grant to eat animal 
food in general, but only some particular sorts of it, such 
as are included in the word wn, by which he understands 
creeping things, or such animals as are not comprehended un- 
der the denominations of beast and fowl; so that, admitting 
this to be a grant of something new, it was yet by no means 
inconsistent with the supposition, that sheep, oxen, goats, 
and such like animals had “been eaten from the first 
Now, this directly contradicts his former argument—for if, 
as that maintains, the grant to Adam was but a general de- 
claration of abundant provifion, and consequently leaving man 
at full liberty to use all creatures for food, why introduce 
a permission at this time respecting a particular species of 
creatures ?——but besides, win does not imply a particular 
species of animals, but denotes a//, of whatever kind, that 
move——that this is the true acceptation of the word may be 
collected from Cocceius, and Schindleg, as well as Nachma- 
nides, (who is quoted by Fagius, Crit. Sac. on Gen. i. 29.) 
and the several authorities in Poles Syn. on Gen. ix. 3.—and 
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so manifest does it appear from the original in various 
instances, that it requires no small degree of charity, 
not to believe, that Dr. Sykes has wilfully closed his eyes 
against its true meaning——his words are particularly de- . 
serving of remark—-—“ throughout the law of Moses, it is 
certain, that it (wm) never takes in, or includes, beasts of the 
earth, or birds of the air, but a third species of animals dif- 
ferent from the other two”’—and this third species he con- 
jectures to be, ‘‘ all such, either fish or reptiles, that not ha- | 
ving feet glide along,”’ (p. 173.) Now the direct contrary: 
of all this is certain: and had Dr. Sykes, in his accurate 
survey. of the entire law of Moses, but allowed his eye to 
glance on the words contained in Gen, vii. 21. he probably 
would not have been quite so peremptory——ALL FLESH 
died, that moveth (worn) upon the earths both of fowl, and 
of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing (yw) that 
creepeth (yr) upon the earth ~~ here the creeping things are 
‘specially named, and included together with all other 
ereatures, under the general. word. wo1-—-—and it is particu. 
larly deserving of notice, that in the xith ch. of Levit. in 
which the different species of animals are accurately pointed 
out, those that are properly called creeping things, are mentioned 
no Jess than eleven times, and in every instance expressed 
by the word yw and yet from this. very chapter, over- 
looking these numerous and decisive mstances,, Dr. Sykes 
quotes, in support of his opinion, the use of the word 
wir in the two following verses: Neither shall you defile your- 
felves with any manner of creeping thing (yw) that moveth 
(wig) upon the earth. verse 44.—and again, this is the law 
of the beasts, and of the fowls, and of every hving creature that 
_moveth (wir) in the waters, verse 46. here, because the 
word wr, which is a general description of a// moving 
things, (as has been shewn above and may be proved from va- 
rious other instances,—see Yenn. Few. Antiq. vol. i. p. 306.) 
is found connected with reptiles and fishes, it is at once pro- 
nounced to be appropriate to, them, notwithstanding that 

bs through 
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through the entire chapter, whose object it is carefully to 
distinguifh the different kinds of animals, it is never once 
used in the numerous passages referring specially to the rep- 
tile and fishy tribes as their proper appellation,” and is 
translated in these two verses by the Lxx in its true generic 
sense, xwenevoc, that moveth so that Dr, Sykes might 
with as good reason have inferred, that, because creeping 
things are occasionally called Aving creatures, living creatures 
must consequently mean creeping things to say the truth, 
if Dr. Sykes had been desirous to discover a part of scripture, 
completely subversive of his interpretation of the word wn, 
he could not have made a happier selection, than the very 
chapter of Leviticus, to which he has referred —-—But, 
to leave no doubt, that the grant made to Noah was a per- 
mission for the first time of animal food, we find an express 
description of the manner in which this sort of food was te 
be used, immediately subjoined But flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat now, 
if animal food had been before in use, this injunction seems 
unaccountable, unless on the supposition, that it had been the 
practice, before the flood, to feed on the flesh of animals 
that had not been duly killed for the purpose; and Dr. 
Sykes’s argument, which maintains, that this prohibition 
merely tended to prevent the eating such animals as died of 
themselves, or the eating the animal without having duly killed - 
it, must rest entirely on the presumption, that such had 
been the practice before—but on what ground he has assumed 
this, he has‘not thought proper to inform us: and the cer- 
tainty, that, before the flood, animals were éilled for sacrifice, 
seems not consistent with the supposition it is curious to 
observe, that this argument adduced by Sykes, falls in with 
one of the strange conceits of the Jewish Rabbins: it being 
a tradition of theirs, that there were seven precepts, handed 
down by the sons of Noah to their posterity, six of which 
had’ been given to Adam, and the seventh was this to Noah, 


“‘ about not eating flesh, which was cut from any animal 
alive”? 
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alive’? see Patrick's Preface to Fob-—also anid s Few. 


Antiq. vol. i. p- 1476 


_ It must be confessed, however, that arguments, of a nature 
widely different from these of Sykes, have ‘been urged in 
opposition to the interpretation of the several grants to Adam, 
and to Noah, contended for in this note 


Heidegger, in 
his Historia Patriarch. Exercit, xv. §. 9. vol. i. maintains, 
that the passage, Gen. i. 29. 30. isto be thus translated 
Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, &c. (to you 
it shall be for meat); NAY ALSO, every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth wherein there is life, wit every green herb for meat 
this translation he defends, on the ground ‘of the occasional 
use of the preposition b, in the inclusive, or copulative, sense ; 
_ whence he holds himself justified in explaining it here, as the 
mark of the accusative, not of the dative case——in support 


‘of this acceptation, he also produces some names highly 
distinguished in the annals of sacred criticism, viz. Capellus, 
Cocceius, and Bochart——and to reconcile this interpretation | 
with the grant to Noah, which seems inconsistent with the 
idea, that the-right to animal food had been conveyed before 
the time of that patriarch, he considers this second grant but 
as a repetition of the first to Adam, and that the words, even 
as the green herb have I given you all things, are not to be un- 
derstood, as conveying now, for the first time, a right to the 
use of all creatures, similar to that which had been before 
granted. with respect to the herbs and fruits, but merely as 
confirming the grant formerly made, of the green herb and 
of all living ‘creatures, without distinction— Now, al- 
though the word 5, is used in some few parts of scripture, in 
the sense here ascribed to it by Heidegger, yet if we examine 
the instances in which it is so applied, (all of which may be 
seen a tone view in Woldius Concord. Particul. Ebr. pp. 398- 
401.) we fhall find, that it stands in those cases combined 
and related in such manner as to give a new modification to 


its 
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its general and ordinary meaning ——but surely, in the pre- 
sent case, no such modifying relation exits—on the contrary, 
the very frame and analogy of the sentence, seem to deter- 
mine the word to its usual dative signification having oc- 
curred twice in the 29th verse, and in both places manifestly 
in this sense, (C235, #o you,) it then immediately follows in 
direct connection, and this connection marked most unequi- 
vocally by the copulative particle 1, (525)) so as to deter- 
mine unavoidably the continuance of its application in the 
same sense-———the word nx, likewise, succeeds to the clauses 
enumerating the animal tribes in the 3oth verse, precisely 
in the same manner, in which it followed that relating to the 
human kind, in the preceding verse—and as, there, it is ad- 
mitted to be the mark of the accusative, specifying the things. 
alloted to the sustenance of the Auman species ; so here, it is 
evidently to be used in the same sense, specifying those things 
that are appointed for the support of the drute creation—— 
this analogy, however, Heidegger is compelled by his inter- 
pretation to overturn; and whilst he allows to the word 
this signification through the whole of the preceding verse, 
he here abruptly and arbitrarily changes its application, and 
attributes to it the force of wirH, which is necessary to 
make sense of the passage, according to his mode of translating 
How then does the matter stand ?——in two passages 
exactly corresponding, and immediately connected, the pre- 
position 5, and the particle nx, are arbitrarily applied; in 
different senses, to make out the translation of Heidegger : 
whilst on the commonly received interpretation, the analogy 
is preserved throughout, and the same uniform meaning is 
attributed to each particle in the corresponding clauses —— 
Indeed the version contended for by Heidegger, is upon the 
whole so violent and unnatural, that it requires but to read 
the passage in the original, to be convinced that it is inad- 
missible ; and. perhaps nothing but the respectability of the 
names that appear in its support, could justify its serious in- 
vestigation one advantage however manifestly attends the 
notice 


it 
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notice of it in the present discussion———it_ proves that the 
learned writers, who defend this interpretation, consider the 
commonly received version as utterly irreconcileable with the 
notion, that the first grant to Adam conveyed the permission 
of animal food—for if’ any of the arguments used by Dr. 
Sykes, and others, to shew that it could be'so understood, 
were deemed by these writers to have any value, they 
surely would not have resorted to this new and unwarranta- 


ble translation in support of that position 


In addition to what has been said, it may be | proper to re. 
mark, that this new version of Gen. i. 29. 30. is so far from 
receiving any countenance from the Jewifh writers, that they. 
are nearly unanimous in the opinion, that the right of eating 


flesh was not granted, until the time of Noah 
larly Abenezra, and Sol, Farchi, in their annotations on this 
part of scripture Heidegger also confesses, that the Chris- 
tian Fathers, nearly without exception, .concur in the 
Hist. Patriarch, Exercit, xv. §. Bote 


see particu- 


same opinion 


Objections however, are drawn from the history of Abel’s 
sacrifice ; and from the distinction of animals into clean and 
unclean, antecedent to the flood - It is said, that Abel’s 
sacrifice having been of the firstlings of his flock, and it never 
having been customary to offer any thing to God, but what 
was useful to man, it may fairly be concluded, that animals | 
were used for food even in the time of Abel—see Heidey. 
Hist. Patr. Exer.xv, §.25.——To this the reply is obvious— 
that the principle here laid down is accommodated to paiti- 
cular theories of sacrifice ; to such as place their origin and 
virtue in the notion of a gift to the Deity, or of a self denial 
onthe part of the offerer; and therefore the argument pre- 
supposes the very thing in question, namely the origin and 
nature of sacrifice—— but, besides, the conclusion will not 
follow, even admitting the principle; since Abel’s flock 
might be kept for the advantages of the milk and iwool, and 
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thus what he offered was useful to himself—+— nor to this 
can it reasonably be objected, that by the practice of the law, 
the male firstlings were offered, and that therefore Abel’s 
offering could have deprived him only of the wool, the use 
of which might not yet have been learned: for it cannot with 
propriety be contended, that the first and more simple form 
of sacrifice should be explained by_ the usages of succeed- 
ing and far distant times, and by the complicated system of 


the law of Moses. 


But again it is urged, that the distinction of creatures into 
clean and unclean (Gen. vii. 2.) proves animal food to have 
been in use before the deluge, inasmuch as such distinction 
can be conceived only in reference to food to this it has 
been answered by Grotius, (De Ver. Chr. Rel. lib. v. §. 9. 
—see also Spencer De Leg. Hebr. lib. i, cap. ve §- 4.) 
that the distinction was made proleptically, as being ad- 
dressed. by Moses to those, who were familiar with this dis- 
tinction afterwards made by the law: and again, by Jennings, 
( Few. Antig. vol. i. p. 151.) that such a distinction would 
naturally be made, from the difference observed to exist be- 
tween the animals, without any reference to food ; or that, 
though the use of them for food were held in view, the dis- 
tinction might have been first made, at the time of entering 
the ark, when we find it first mentioned, and a greater num- 
ber of those that were most fit for food then preserved, merely 
because God intended to permit the use of them ina very 
short time———But reasonable as these answers may ap- 
pear, may it not be thought more satisfactory, to. consider 
this distinction as relating originally, not to food, but to sa- 
crifice ; those creatures, which were sanctified to the service 
and worship of God being considered pure; whilst those, 
that were rejected from the sacrificial service, were deemed 
unfit for sacred uses, or unclean; and agreeably to this idea, 
“the word denoting unclean throughout the law, snv, is put 
in Opposition not only to “mp, clean, but to w1p, holy—see 
' Cocceius 
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Cocceius and Parkhurst on the word xnv——~the distinction 
then of clean and unclean animals before the flood, is admis- 
sible upon the principle of the diviné institution, or even of 
the existing practice, of sacrifice, without supposing the 
permission of animal food’ before the time of Noah——in 
conformity with the above reasoning, we find the first use to 
which this distinction is applied in scripture, is that of sacri- . 
fice; Noah having taken of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings, (Gen. viii. 20.)—see 
Pol. Synop. on Gen. vii. 2. compare also Gen. xv. 9. with 
Fameson’s note. thereon besides it is to be remembered, 
that the distinction into clean and unclean with respect to: 
food, was entirely a different institution from the distinction 
into clean and unclean with respect to sacrifice—see Patrick 
and Jinsw. on Gen. vii, 2. -Dr. Kennicot’s remark on 
_ this subject is deserving of notice ¢¢ although the distinc- 
tion of beasts into clean and unclean was not registered un- 
till we come down to Deuteronomy, (xiv. 3.) yet,” he says,’ 
“ this is no reason, why we should not suppose it introdu- 
ced by God, at the same time that he instituted sacrifice— 
for whoever considers carefully will find, that the law is in 
part a republication of antecedent revelations, and commands, 
long before given to mankind’—Two Dissert. pp. 217. 
218.—comp. insw. on Gen. vii. 2.——_—— Witsius considers 
the distinction of beasts into clean and unclean so manifestly 
to relate to sacrifice in the time of Noah, and to have origi- 
nated from divine institution, that he even employs it as an 
argument, in support of the divine appointment of sacrifice 
before the lood——Miscell. Sac. lib, 1. diss. ii. §. 14.— 
Heidegger also, though he contends for the use of animal 
food in the antediluvian world, yet admits the distinction of 
animals into clean and unclean, to have been instituted by 
divine authority, in reference to: sacrifices, before the flood 
—— fist. Pate. Exercit. iii. §. 52. tom. i. 
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Pace 4g. Nore 8. ** The first use of words appears 
from scripture to have been to communicate the thoughts of 
God but how could this be done, but in the words of 
God? and how could man understand the words of God, 
before he was taught them ?””—-—-The Apostle has told us, 
that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God : 
thus clearly pronouncing all knowledge of divine things, and 
consequently all language relating to them, to have had its 
But it is not only with respect to 
things divine, that revelation appears to have supplied the 


origin in revelation 


first intimations of language :—in terms relating to mere hu- 
man concerns, it seems to have been no less the instructress 
of man for in what sense can we understand the naming 
of every beast of the feld, and of every fowl of the air, brought 
before Adam for this purpose by God; but in that of his in- 
structing Adam in the manner, whereby they were in future. 
to be distinguished ?——To suppose it otherwise, and to ima- 


gine that Adam at the first was able to impose names on the 
several tribes of animals, is either to suppose, that he must 
from the first have been able to distinguish them by their 
characteristic marks and leading properties, and:to have dis- 
tinct ideas of them annexed to their several appellations ; or, 
that he applied sounds at random, as names of the animals, 
without the intervention of such ideas but the latter is to 
suppose a jargon, not a-language ; since no word is signifi- 
cant, but to him who annexes to it a distinct and appropri- 
ate idea: and the former implies a miraculous operation on 
the mind of Adam, which differs nothing in substance from. 
the revelation contended for and, indeed, even abstract- 
ing from the information thus given us in scripture, those 
who have well examined this subject, have been utterly at a 
loss, to conceive any other origin of language, than revela- 
tion Whitby considers this so completely evident, that 
he thinks it forms in itself a clear demonstration, that the 
original of mankind was as Moses delivered it, from the im- 
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possibility of giving any other tolerable account of the origin 
of language (Sermons on the Attrib. vol. ii. p. 29.)——Bishop 
Williams, in his 2d Sermon, (Boyle Lect. vol. i. p. 167.) 
affirms, that ‘‘ though Adam had a capacity and organs ad- 
mirably contrived for speech, yet in his case there was a neces- 
sity of his being immediately instructed by God, because it 
‘was impossible he should have invented speech, and words to 
be spoken so soon as his necessities required”’—Dr. Beatty 
endeavours to prove the human invention of language to be 
impossible—( Theory of Lang. 8vo. p. 101.)—and Doctor 
Johnson is so decidedly of this opinion, that he holds inspi- 
ration to be necessary to inform man that he has the faculty 
of speech, ‘* which I think, says he, he could no more find 
out without inspiration, than cows or- hogs would think of 
such a faculty’’ Mr. Wollaston contends, (Relig. of Nat. 
pp. 122. 123.) that language is the indispensible instrument 
of thought: and even Herder, who has laboured to prove 


language not of divine instruction, admits that without it 
reason cannot be used by man—see Rosenm. Schol. in Gen. 
iy gh 


Now, if language be necessary to the exercise of 
reason, it.clearly cannot have been the result of human ex- 
cogitation : or as it is put by Dr, Ellis in his Zaguiry &c. 
«< language cannot be contrived without thought and know- 
ledge ; but the mind cannot have thought and knowledge, 
till it has language; therefore language must be previously 
taught, before man could become a rational creature ; and 
none could teach him but God” 


Locke’s principles con- 
cerning the nature of language, although he did not see his 
way with sufficient clearness to lead him to the right conclu- 
sion, the last named writer proves to be perfectly correspon-. 


dent to the above reasoning And in an able work pub- 
lished at Berlin by Sismilchius in 1766, the same principles 
are successfully applied to establish the same conclusion— 
namely, that the origin of language must have been divine 
even Hobbes admits, that “ the first author of speech 
was God himself, that instructed Adam how to name such 


creatures 
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creatures as he presented to his sight.””—— Lewiath. ch. iv. p. 
12,———_—— From the impossibility of conceiving how' lan- 
guage could have been invented, some have been led, in oppo- 
sition to all j just reasoni ing, to pronounce it innate—(see Shuckf. 
Connect. vol. i. p. 109. and also an Essay of Count de Fraula, 
Mem. de? Acad. Imper. &F Roy. Brussels. vol. 14.—in which 


language is represented as an instinctive quality of man, con- 
and many of the 


stituting a part of his very creation,) 


ancients themselves, totally unaided by revelation, were ob- 


liged to. confess, that the discovery of this art exceeded all 
human powers thus Socrates, in the Cratylus of Plato, 
is represented: as saying, “ the first names were framed by 
“the Gods: and in the same work we are told, that “ the 


‘ imposition of names on things, belonged to a nature superior 


to that of man,” and that it could * pertain only to him, 
who hath a full discernment of their several natures.”?— 
Pol. Syn. on Gen. ii. 19. 
§. 3.—and Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. xi. cap. 6: 


Tt must be remarked, that they who hold the opinion, 
that language is of mere human invention, are for the most 


part obliged to proceed on suppositions of the original state 


of man, totally inconsistent with the Mosaic history 
thus, amongst the ancients, Diodorus Siculus, (Bibioth, lib. 


i.) Vitruvius, (De Archit. lib. i. cap. 1. 2.) Lucretius, &c.’ 
ground their reasoning upon an idea, (derived from the ato- 


mic cosmogony of Moschus, Democritus, and Epicurus, which 


represented men, as springing from the earth, like vegetables,)’ 


that men first lived in woods and caves like brute beasts, utter- 
ing only cries and indistinct noises, until gradual-association for 


rnutual defence, brought with it a? /ength conventional signs for’ 


and the respectable and Jearned, 


communication— 


though strangely fanciful, author of the Origin and Pro-' 


gress of Language, who is among the latest that have writ- 


ten in defence of this opinion, is compelled to admit, that 


the invention of language is too difficult for the savage state 
| of 


Stilling. Orig. Sac. B. 1. ch. i. 
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of man; and accordingly he holds, that men having been plac. 
ed originally in a solitary and savage state, must have been 
associated for ages, and carried on some common work, and 
even framed some civil polity, and must have continued for 
a considerable length of time in that state, so as ultimately 
to acquire such powers of abstraction as to be able to form 


general ideas, before language could possibly be formed 
Now whether such theories, in supposing a mute emergence 
from savage barbarism to reflecting civilization, and a con- 
tinued association without an associating tie, prove any thing 


else than their own extravagance; and by the pxodigious 


difficulty. and delay which even they attach to the invention 
of speech, whether they do not give strong confirmation 
to the Mosaic account, which describes man as destined 
for the immediate enjoyment of society and consequently ix- 
structed in the art of speech ; it is for the reader to judgea——~ - 
Other writers again, Condillac, (in his £ssay on the origin of | 
human knowledge) Batteaux, (in his Principles of Literature)and 
Gebelin, (in his Monde Primitif,) maintain, that man is not by 


nature the mutum pecus he is represented. by the Scotch philo-- 


sopher but that sounds, either excited’ by paflions, or 
produced by imitation, would zecessarily be formed,.so as 
to conftitute an inarticulate language ; which would ultimate- 


ly suggest the idea, and supply the elements of more per-. 


fect. speech the transition however from the simple 


sound to the diversified articulation, is still a wide chasm in 


each of these solutions 
sions seems on the one hand to present a limit, which the 


and whilst the range of the pas- 


powers of communication, derived from that source, cannot 


be conceived to transcend so the various sounds and 
motions in nature must be admitted to exhaust the'models, 
which alone could draw forth the imitative powers of the 
human voice——so that according to these theories,’ single 
tones, or cries, ‘either excited by some passion or formed 
in imitation of some natural sound, muist in all just reasoning 
fill up the measure of human language. It is not easy thea 
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to discover any advantage posessed by these theories, over 
that of Lord Monboddo, and the antient Epicurean Philo- 
sophers the latter but represent’ the human kind origi- 
nally placed in the condition of Brutes; the former seem 
careful to provide that it should never rise above that con- 
dition : 


As it may be matter of curiosity, to know in what man- 
ner these writers endeavour to explain the transition from 
mere vocal sounds to articulate speech, it may be proper to 
subjoin here a specimen taken from one of them, by no 
means the least distinguifhed in the literary world, the Abbe 
De Condillac he admits the operation to be extremely 
tedious, for that ‘ the organ of speech (in grown persons) 
for want of early use would be so inflexible that it could not 
articulate any other than a few simple sounds: and the ob- 
stacles whith prevented them from pronouncing others, would 
prevent them from suspecting that the voice was susceptible of 
any further variation”? now it may be fairly asked, would 
not these obstacles for ever prevent any articulations, or 
even sounds, beyond those which the passions might excite, 
or other sounds suggest? how is this difficulty, which has 
been fairly admitted by the author, to be removed ?—he shall 
answer for himself——the child, from the pliancy of its vocal 
organs, being free’d from the ob(ftructions, which incapacitated 
the parent, will accidentally fall upon new articulations in the 
endeayour to communicate its desire for a particular object; the 
parent will endeavour to imitate this sound, and affix it as a 
name to the object, for the purpose of communicating with the. 
child——and thus by repeated enlargements of articulation in 
successive generations, language would at length be produced 
such is the solution of the origin of lauguage which 
human philosophy presents; sending us to the accidental 
babble of infancy, for the origination of that which it confesses 
must exceed the power of the imagination to invent, and of 


the organs of the man to accomplifh———inyerting the order 
of 


3s 


of nature by supposing the adult to learn the art of speech by * 
imitation of the nursling——and in addition to all, building 
upon the “gratuitous assumption, that the child could utter 

’ articulations undirected by any pre-existing model. On 
such eas ona it cannot be neceflary to enlarge 


Besides, to all those theories which maintain the human 
invention of language, the test of experience may fairly 
be applied——-we may safely challenge their authors to 
produce in their support a single. fact ——a single instance 
in the whole range of history, of any human creature’s ever 


using articulate sounds as the signs of ideas, unless taught, 
either immediately © and at once by God; or gradually by 
those who had been themselves instructed ——that there 
have been instances of persons, who pdssessing all the natural 
powers of mind and body, yet remained destitute of speech 
from the want of an Ey there can be no queftion—— 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. iii. §.19. p.187. tom. 1. Wessel.) informs 
us of an entire nation, wanting the use of speech, and com- 
but not to urge so 


municating only by signs and gestures 
extraordinary a fact, Lord Monboddo himself, in his first 
volume, furnishes several well attested instances } and re- 
lates particularly the case of a savage, who was caught in 
the woods of Hanover, and who though by no means def- 
cient either in his mental powers or bodily organs, was yet 
utterly incapable of speech——— had man then been left sole- 
ly to the operation of his own natural powers, it is incum- 
bent upon these writers to shew, that his condition would have 
differed as to speech from that of the Hanoverian savage. 
. : \ 
Ass for those writers who admit the Mosaic account, and. 
yet attribute to Adam the'formation of language unassisted 
by divine instruction they, seem to entertain a notion more in- 
comprehensible than the former ; inasmuch as the first ex- 
ercise of language by the father of mankind, is stated to 
‘have preceded the production of Eve, and cannet consistent- 
"? | fe 
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ly with the scripture account, be supposed to have been Jong 
subsequent to his own creation so that according to 
these Theorists, he must have devised a medium of cont- 
munication, before any human being existed with whom to 
communicate :—he must have been able to apply an organ 
unexercised and inflexible, to the arduous and delicate 
work of articulation ;—and he must at once have attained the 


use of words, without those multiplied preparatory experi- 
ments and concurring aids, which. seem on all hands admit- 
ted to be indispensible to the discovery and production of 
speech—— To remedy some of these difficulties it has been 
said that the faculty of speech was made natural to maa as 
his reason, and that the use of language was the necessary 


_ result of his constitution 


if by this were meant, that 
man spoke as necessarily as he breathed, the notion of an 
innate language must be allowed, and then the experiment 
of the Egyptain king to discover the primitive language of 
man must be confessed to have had its foundation in nature : 
but if it be merely meant, that man was by nature invested 
with the powers of speech, and by his condition, his re- 
Jations, and his wants, impelled to the exercise of these 
powers, the difficulty returns, and all the obstacles already 
enumerated oppose themselves to the discovery of those 
powers, and to the means by which he was enabled to bring 
them into actual exertion 


It may perhaps add strength 
to the observations already made upon this subject, to re- 
mark, that the author, who has maintained this last mention- 
ed theory, and whose work, as containing the ablest and 
most laborious examination of the queftion, has been crown- 
ed with a prize by the Academy of Berlin, and has been 
honoured with the general applause of the continental 
literati, has utterly failed, and is admitted to have failed, in 
that which is the grand difficulty of the question for 
whilst he enlarges on the intelligent and social qualities of 
man, all fitting him for the use of language ; the transition 


from that state which thus prepares man for language, to 
. the 


Se 


“4 \ 
the actual exercise of the organs of speech, he is obliged to | 


leave totally unexplained see the account given of the 
Essay of Herder on the origin of language, in Nouveaux 
Memoirs de? Acad. Roy. &c. de Berlin, 1771—and again 
an Analysis of that work by M, Merian, in the vol. of the 


same Afemoirs for the year 1781 


Enough, perhaps more 
than enough, has been said, in answer to those theories and 
objections,, which have been raised in opposition to that 
which scripture so obviously and “unequivocally asserts, 
namely the divine institution of language, — 


It is not necessary to the purpose of this note, nor does 
scripture require us, to suppose with Stillingfleet, (Orig. Sac. 
B. 1. cap. i. §. 3.) and with Bochart, (Hieroz. P..1. Lei. 
cap. g.) that Adam was endued with a full and perfect 
knowledge of the several creatures, so as to impose names 
truly expressive of their natures 
pose the w/e of language taught him with respect to such things 
as were necessary, and that he was then left to the exercise 


it is sufficient, if we sup- 


of his own faculties for farther improvement upon this foun- 
but that the terms of worship and adoration 
were among those which were first communicated, we can 
entertain little doubt.—-On the subject discussed in this 
note the reader may consult Morinus Exercit. de Ling. cap. vi. 
| Warburt. Div. Leg. B. 1. S. 1v. vol. 2. pp. 81. 82.—Delan. 
Rev. Exam. Diss. 4.—Dr. Beatty and Wollaston, as referred 
to, and above all—Dr. Eillis’s Enquiry whence cometh wisdom 
€%c. which together with his work entitled, Knowledge of 
divine things from Revelation, are too little known, and 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 


dation 
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Pace 49. Nore 9. Outram states, (De. Sac. lib, i. 
cap. 1. §. 3.} that the force of this consideration was in it- 
self so great, as to compel Grotius, who defended the 
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notion of the human institution of sacrifices, to maintain, 
in defiance of all just criticism, that Abel did not slay the 
firstslings of his flock; and that no moreis meant, than that 
he brought the choicest produce of his flock, milk and wool, 
and offered them, as Cain offered the choicest of his 
fruits. - 


Indeed the natural unfitness of the sacrificial rite to ob- 
tain the divine favour; the total incongruity between the 
killing of God’s creatures, and the receiving a pardon for 
the violation of God’s laws ; are topics, which have afforded 
the opponents of the divine institution of sacrifice too much 
occasion for triumph, to be controverted on their side of the 
question —— see Philemon to Hydaspes. part 5. p. 10 15 
The words of Spencer on this subject. are too 
remarkable to be omitted Sacrificiorum materia (pecudum 
caro, sanguis effusus &c.) tam vilisest, et a summa Dei 
majestate tam longe dissita, quod nemo (nisi plane simplex 
ét rerum rudis) quin sacrificia plane superflua, deoque por- 
sus indigna facile judicaret. Sane tantum aberat, ut ethnici 
paulo humaniores sacrificia deorum suorunvnature consentanea 
crederent, quod iis non raro mirari subiit, uNDE RITUS 
TAM TRISTIS, ET A NATURA DEORUM® ALIENUS, IN 


HOMINUM CORDA VENIRET, SE TAM LONGE PROPAGARET 
ET EORUM MORIBUS TAM TENACITER ADHERERET —— 
De Leg. Heb. lib. 111. diss. ii. cap. 4, sect. 2. -p. 77 2—— 
Revelation would have removed the wonder. 


/ 


sextet , 


Pact 49. NoTE to. What Dr. Kennicot has remark- 
ed upon another subject, may well be applied to this —— 


*‘ Whatever custom has prevailed over the world, among 
nations the most opposite in polity and customs in general ; 
nations not united by commerce or communication (when 
that custom has nothing in nature, or the reason of things, 

to 
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to give it birth, and establish to itself such a currency,) 


must be derived from some revelation which revelation 


may in certain places have been forgotten, though the cus- 
tom introduced by and founded on such revelation still 
and farther, this revelation must have been — 
made antecedent to the dispersion at Babel, when all 
mankind, being but one nation, and living together in the 


continued 


form of one large family, were of one language, and govern- 
ed by the same laws and customs” (Two Dissert. p. 161.) 
——for, as Sir Isaac Newton observes, ‘all mankind 
lived together in Chaldea under the government of Noah 
and his sons, until the days of Peles——so long they were. - 
of one language, one society, and one religion 


and then 
they divided the earth, being forced to leave off building the 
tower of Babel———and from thence they spread themselves 
into the several countries which fell to their shares, carry- 


ing along with them the Jaws, customs, and religion, un- | 
det which they had till those days been educated and 
governed” — (Chronol. p- 186.)——and again, as Ken- 
nicot observes from Delaney, whatever practice has obtain- 
ed universally in the world, must have obtained from 
some dictate of reason, or some demand of mature, or 
some principle of interest, or else from some powerful 
imffuence or injunction of some Being of univerfal authority ~ 
snow, the practice of animal sacrifice did not obtain 
from reason ; for no reasonable notions of God could teach 
men, that he could take delight in blood, or in the fat 
of slain beasts nor will any man say, that we have any 
natural instinct to gratify, in spilling the blood of an innocent 
creature———nor could there be any temptation from ap- 
petite to do this in those ages, when the whole sacrifice: 


was consumed by fire; or when, if it was not, yet men 
wholly abstained from flefh; and consequently this practice 
did not owe its ‘origin to any principal of interest————nay, 
so far from any thing of this, that the destruction of in- 
nocent and useful ‘creatures is evidently against nature, against 

reason 


reason, and against interef?: and therefore muft be founded 
in an authority, whose influence was as powerful, as the 
practice was universal and that could be none, but 
the authority of God the sovereign of the world; or of 
Adam the founder of the human race —if it be said of 
Adam, the question still remains, what motive determined 
him to the practice? it could not be nature, reason, or in- 
terest, as has been already shewn; it must therefore have 
been the authority of his sovereign: and had Adam en- 
joined it to his posterity, 1t is not to be imagined, that they 
would have obeyed him in so extraordinary and expensive 
a rite, from any other motive than the command of God 
if it be» urged, that superstitions prevail unaccountably 
in the world; it may be answered, that all superstition 
has its origin in true religion all superstition is an abuse; 
and all abuse supposes a right and proper use and if this. 
be the case in superstitious practices that are of lesser mo- 
ment and extent, what shall be said of a practice existing 
through all ages, and pervading every nation ?—see Kennic. 
Two Dis.pp. 210, 211—and Rev. Exam. Diss. 8. p. 85 —8g. 
It is to no purpose, that theorists endeavour to ex- 
plain the practice as of gradual growth; the first offerings 
being merely of fruits, and a transition afterwards made 
from this to animal sacrifice not to urge the sacrifice of. 
Abel, and all the early sacrifices recorded in scripture, the 
the two things are toto 


transition is itself inconceivable 
ceelo different the one being an act of innocence ; the | 
other acruel and unnatural rite Dr. Richie’s remarks on 
the subject of this note are particularly worthy of attention 
——-Essay.on the rectitude of divine moral government under 


the Patriarchal dispensation. §. 53. 54. 
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Pace 49. Nore 11.—It is notorious, as we have already 
scen, notes 5 and 33 of the former Sermon, that all nations, 
Jews 


OTE 


Jews and Heathens, before the time of Christ, entertained 
the notion, that the displeasure of the offended Deity was to 
be averted by the sacrifice of an animal ; and that, to the shed- 
ding of its blood, they imputed their pardon and reconciliation 
(see also Stanhope, Serm. xiii. Boyle Lect. vol. i. pp. 790s 
794+) 
the universality of its extent, unassisted reason must confess 
itself totally confounded—and accordingly we find Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Porphyry, and other reflecting heathens, express 
their wonder, how an institution so dismal, and big with ab- 
surdity, could have spread through the world—see Kennic. | 
Two Dissert. p. 202. and note 9 of this sermon So pow- 
erful is the inference, which this fact consequently supplies, 
against the human invention of sacrifice, that Dr. Priestley, 
labouring to support that doctrine, and jat the same time, 
pressed by the force of the argument, has been obliged boldly 
to face about, and resolutely deny the fact ; contending, in de- 
fiance, as we have already shewn, of all historical evidence, 
that the notion of expiating guilt by the death of the victim, 
was not the design of sacrifice, among either the nations of 


in the explication of so strange a notion, and of 


antiquity, or among such as have practised sacrifice in later 


times this idea Dr. Priestley considers too absurd for 


heathens 


chriftians alone, excepting that description who 
have proved themselves on this head as enlightened as 
heathens, could have swallowed such monstrous absurdities | 


: If, ‘however, the fact appears to be against Dr. Priest- 


ley, what follows from his reasoning ? a cruel, expensivey 
and unnatural practice has been adopted, and uniformly pur- 
sued, by the unaided reason of mankind for above 4000 years 
——-it remains then for him, and the other advocates for 
the strength and sufficiency of human reason, to consider 
whether it be that sort of guide, on which implicit reliance 
is to be placed ; and whether it be wise to entrust to its sole 


'directionour everlasting concerns. 
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Pace so, Norz 12.—~—See notes 31 and 44 of the first 
of these Discourses. 


PaGE 52. Norte 13. The principal objections to this 
opinion are derived from the two following considerations. —— 
1. The silence of the sacred historian on this head ; which, 
in a matter of so great importance, it is said, is irreconcileable 
with the supposition of a divine command 2. Those pas- 
sages in the old testament, in which God seems openly to dis- 
own the institution of sacrifice. 


I. The former is thus urged by Bishop Warburton 
«< 'The-two capital observances, in the Jewish ritual, were the 
SABBATH, and SACRIFICES to impress the highest reve- 
rence and veneration on the sabath, the sacred historian is 
careful to record its divine original : and can we suppose that, 
had sacrifices had the same original, he would have neglected 
to establish this truth, at the time that he recorded the other, 
since it is of equal use, and of equal importance ; I should 
have said, indeed, of much greater ?” (Dig Leg. B. ix. ch. ii. 
vol. 4. pp: 661. 662. ed. Hurd )——to this it may be 
answered, that “ though the distinction of weeks was well 


known over all the eastern world, it is highly probable, 


that the Hebrews, during their residence in Egypt, were 
negligent in their observance of the sabbath: and that 
to enforce a religious observance of it, it had become 
necessary, to give them particular information of the time and 
occasion of its first institution: but that, in a country like 
Egypt, the people being in little danger of losing their vene- 
ration for sacrifices, the’ same necessity for directing their at- 
tention explicitly to their institution did not exist——The ob- 
servation of Dr. Delaney also deserves to be noticed—namely, 
that as the rite of sacrifice was loaded with many addi- 
tional ceremonies, atits second institution, under Moses ; in 


order to guard the Jews from the infections of the heathen, it 
might 
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might have been wisely designed by their law-giver, not to res 
call their attention to its original simplicity, lest they should 


be tempted to murmur and rebel against their own multifarious . 


ritual—Rev. Exam, Diss. viii. vol. i. p. 94.—— But, perhaps, 
an answer yet more satisfactory may be derived from con- 
sidering the manner, in which the history of the first ages of 
the world has been sketched by the sacred penman. The 
rapid view he takes of the antediluvian world—having de- 


voted but a few chapters to the important and interesting con- 
cerns of the creation, the fall, and the transactions of all 
those years that preceded the flood—necessarily precluded a 
circumstantial detail—_——accordingly, we find several matters 
of no small moment entirely omitted, which are related by 
other sacred writers-—— thus Peter and Jude inform us of the 
angels, that fell from their first estate, and are reserved. in 
everlasting chains ; also of a prophecy delivered by Enoch, 
to those of his days; ofthe preaching of righteousness by 
Noah ; and of the vexation which the righteous soul of Lot 
daily experienced, from the unlawful deeds of those with 
whom he lived—-2 Pet. ii. 4.5.7. 8.and Fude 6.14.15. 
None of these things are mentioned by Moses: and even 
those matters, which he has deemed of sufficient consequence 
to notice, he introduces only as they may be connected with 
the direct historic line which he holds in view; and whilst 
hastening on to those nearer events, on which it was necessary 
for him to enlarge, he touches on other matters, however im- 
portant, but as they incidentally arise 


In this way, the first 
mention of sacrifice is evidently introduced—not for the pur- 
pose of giving a formal history of the rite, of explaining Low 
or when it was instituted, in which case a formal account of 
its origin might have been expected—but merely as an occa- 
sional relation, in the history of the transfer of the seniority, 
or right of primogeniture, and so the parentage of the Mes- 
siah, from Cain into a younger line, which, according to 
Kennicot, was a thing absolutely necessary to be known ; and 
also, probably, of the ruinous effects of the fall, in the effer- 
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vescence of that wicked and malicious spirit, which made its 
first baleful display in the murder of Abel the silence, 
then, of the historian, as to the divine institution of sacrifice, 
furnishes no argument against it—see Ken. Two Diss. p. 211. 
Wits. Misc. Sac. Lib. Il. Diss. ii. § 2. also Richie’s 
Fecul. Doct. vol, i. p. 136. 


But then, according to the Bishop’s reasoning, the relation 
_given by Moses, of the institution of the sabbath, justifies the 
expectation that, had sacrifice arisen from the divine command, 
zs origin would likewise have been recorded But in what 
way is the divine appointment of the sabbath recorded ? is it 
any where asserted by Moses, that God had ordered Adam 
and his posterity to dedicate every seventh day to holy uses, 
and to the worship of his name ; or that they ever did so, in 
observance of any such command ?—no such thing it 1s 
merely said, that having rested from the work of creation, 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it. Now, so far 
is this passage from being universally admitted to imply a 
command for the sacred observance of the sabbath, that some 
have altogether denied the sabbath to have been instituted by 
divine appointment : and the fathers in general, and especially 
Justin Martyr, have been considered as totally rejecting the 
notion of a patriarchal sabbath —— but although, especially 
after the very able-and learned investigation of this subject by 
Dr. Kennicot in the second of his To Dissertations, no 
doubt can reasonably be entertained of the import of this pas- 
sage, as relating the divine institution of the sabbath, yet still 
the rapidity of the historian has left this rather as matter of 
inference—and it is certain, that he has no where made express 


mention of the observance of a sabbath, until the time of 
Moses Indeed it may be a question, whether consider- 
ing accurately the passage which describes the sacrifices of 
Cain and Abel, and the circumstances attending them, it 
does not in itself furnish sufhciently strong ground to infer the 


divine appointment of sacrifice. The familiar manner in 
| which 
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which the mention of this sacrifice is introduced, joined to the 
peculiar. force of the words can? ypn—which Kennicot, 
supported by Fagius, shews ought not to be translated gene- 
rally, in process of time, but at the close of the appointed season 
—seems to indicate a prior and stated observance of this rite ; 
and the manifest acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice by God, 
evinces an approbation of that pre-existing practice, which 
can leave little doubt respecting the source of its institution— 
and this advantage the case of sacrifice clearly possesses over 
that of the sabbath ; namely, that in the patriarchal history 
we have repeated and explicit accounts of the continuance of 
the former, whilst the notices of the sabbatical observance an- 
tecedent to the Mosaic dispensation, are obscure and infre- 
quent ? 


now, were we to argue rigidly against the continued 
observance of the sabbath, from its not having been expressly 
recorded, we might contend, as has been already hinted, for 
the necessity of a more explicit statement of its divine origin 
in the time of Moses ; whilst the unbroken tradition and un- 
interrupted practice of sacrifice, (a thing controverted by none 
that I know of, except Lord Barrington in his Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, vol. iii. Diss. If. cor. 3. and by him upon 
grounds rather fanciful and refined,) might render it less ne- 
cessary for Moses to be particular on this head 
truth, the silence of the historian respecting either the sabba- 


but, in 


tical or sacrificial observance is but of little weight, when 
there are circumstances in the history, from which the prac- 
tice may be collected 


the very notoriety of a custom may 
be a reason, why the historian may omit the mention of its 
continuance 


of this Dr. Kennicot states a striking instance 
in the case of circumcision, which, though constantly ob- 
served by the Israelites, is yet never once mentioned in the sa- 
cred history, as having been practised in a single instance, from 
the settling of the Israelites in Canaan, down to the circum- 
cision of our Blessed Saviour; that is, for a space of one 
thousand four hundred and fifty years—— and even of the 
observance of the sabbath itself, we find not one inflance re- 
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corded, in any of the six books that follow the Mosaic code 
what is thus applied to the continuance, will equally 
hold for the origin of a custom. 


II. The second objection, derived from passages in the old 
testament, in which God seems to disown the institution of 
sacrifice, is to be replied to by an examination of those pas- 
sages in the Ith Ps. God is described as saying, 7 will 
not reprove thee for thy sacrifices, or thy burnt-offerings—TI will 
take no bullock, &c.—Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink 
the blood of goats ?———and again in Ps. li. Thou desirest not 
sacrifice—thou delightest not in burnt-offerings and again in 
Ps, xl. Burni-offerings and sin-offerings hast thou not required. 

Sacrifices here, it is said, are spoken of as not pleasing 
to God—but it is manifest, on inspection of the context, that 
this is only intended in a comparative sense, and as abstracting 
from those concomitants, without which sacrifice never could 
have been acceptable to a holy and righteous God——this is 
farther confirmed by the manner in which similar declarations 
are introduced, in Isai. i, 11. 12. Ixvi. 3. Prov. xv. 8. and 
Amos vy. 21. 22. if the argument be carried farther, 
it will prove too much—it will prove, that the Fewish sacri- 
fices had not been ordained by God, in direct contradiction to 
the testimony of Moses 


these passages then from the ~ 
psalms, must go for nothing in the present argument 
But then it is said, that the prophet Jeremiah (vii. 22.) fur- 
nishes a decisive proof in these words, For I spake not unto 
your fathers, neither commanded them, in the day that I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sa- 
crifices 


this, it is urged, as referring expressly to a time 
‘ptior to the giving of the law at Mount Sinai, clearly proves 
that God did not institute sacrifices before the promulgation 
of the law by Moses but this, like the former passages, is 
manifestly to be understood in a comparative sense only, as 
may easily be collected from what immediately follows: But 
this thing J commanded them, saying, obey mp voice, and I will 


be - 


ate 


be your God, and ye shall be my people that is, the mere 
sacrifice was not that which I commanded, so much as that 
which was to give to the sacrifice its true virtue and efficacy, 
a sincere and_pious submission to my will—to obey being BET- 
TER THAN sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams 
(1 Sam. xv. 22.)—in like manner, J will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice (Hos. vi. 6.)—Your murmurings are NOT against 
us, but against the Lord (Ex. xvi. 8.)—Labour nov for the 
meat that perisheth, but for the, meat which endureth to ever- 
lasting life (Joh. vi. 27.) the scripture abounds with similar 
instances, in which the negative form supplies the want of the 
comparative degree in the Hebrew idiom: not excluding the 
thing denied, but only implying a preference of the thing set. 
in opposition to it see Walt. Polyglot. Proleg. Idiotism. 6. 
Lowth on Hos. vi. 6. Ken. Two Diss. pp. 208. 209. and 
Fenn. Few. Ant. vol. t. p. 313.——Dr. Blayney, indeed, 
thinks it not necessary to consider the words of Jeremiah in a 
comparative sense ; the word 5y, he says, admitting the sense 
of propter, the passage should be read, J spake not wiih your 
fathers, nor commanded them, FoR THE SAKE OF burnt-offer- 
ings, &c. that is, God did not command these purely on their 
own account, but asa means to some other valuable end-——— 
the sense is substantially the same ——Now, if the passage be 
not taken in this sense, but is supposed to imply, that God 
had not instituted sacrifices at the time of the departure of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, then a direct contradiction is given to 
the Mosaic history, which expressly declares, that God him- 
self had ordained the paschal lamb, not only before the giving 
of the law at Sinai, but before the migration of the Israelites 
from Egypt——and that this was really a sacrifice, and is re- 
peatedly called by Moses by the very same term nat, which 
is here applied to denote sacrifice by the prophet, has been al- 
ready fully shewn in note 35 of the former sermon——or 
again, if we concur in the interpretation of this passage, as 
given by the Jewish doctors Jarchi and Maimonides, and 
adopted by Dr.“Kennicot, we may consider it as a declaration 


~~ 


on 
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a 


on the part of God, that he had not first commanded the 
Israelites concerning the sacrificial rites, after he had led 
them out of Egypt—— the passage in Jeremiah, say they, re- 
fers to the transaction at Marah (see particularly Kenn. Two 
Diss. pp. 153. 209 )—— the Jews, when they had arrived 
here, three days after they had left the Red Sea, murmured 
at the bitterness of the waters; a miracle was wrought to_ 
sweeten them, and then God made a statute and ordinance for’ 
them, and proposed to them, in exact agreemént with what is 
here said in Jeremiah, to obey him, to give ear to his com- 
mandments, and keep his statutes, and that he would in turn 
be their protector (Ex. xv. 25. 26.)—now, this having been 
some time before the formal institution of the sacrificial ritual 
at Mount Sinai, and the Jews having always dated the be- 
ginning of the Jaw from this declaration at Marah, the Jewish 
Doctors maintain it to be true in fact, that God did not first — 
enjoin their code of sacrificial observances, but commanded | 
them concerning moral obedience ; and thus understand the 
form of expression in Jeremiah, as we do that of St Paul, 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression (1 ‘Tim. ul. 16.)—that is, Adam was not first 
deceived, and was not first in the transgression, but Eve 
the meaning of the passage in Jeremiah would then be, that 
as God had not, in the first instance, enjoined to the Jews 
their sacrificial ritual, after he had led them out of Egypt ; 
so they were not to attach to the observance of all its minu- 
tix, a superiority over moral obedience, but the contrary, the 
latter having been first commanded—see Maim. Moreh Nev. 
pars. ili. cap. 32. ap. fin.—Keanicot’s Two Diss. pp. 153. 
209—and Fenn. Few. Ant. vol. 1. p. 312. this expla- 
nation agrees in substance with the former : and from both it 
manifestly appears, that this passage has no relation to the 
original institution of, animal sacrifice. 
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Pace 52. Nore 14. Hallet considers this single fact 
as supplying so strong an argument on the present question, 
that he does not hesitate to pronounce it, a demonstration of 

a divine institution—for he says, Abel’s sacrifice could not 
have been acceptable, if it had not been of diyine appoint- 
ment, according to that obvious maxim of all true religion, 
In' vain do they worship God, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men (Mark vii. Avi) thus, says he, Abel must 
have worshipped God in vain, had his sacrificing been merely 


acommandment of his father Adam, or an invention of his 
own: and to make this matter more evident, he asks, why we 
do not now offer up a bullock, a sheep, or a pigeon, as a 
thank-offering after any remarkable deliverance, or as an evi- 
dence of our apprehensions of the demerit of sin—the true 
reason is, because we cannot know that God will accept such 
will-worship, and so conclude that we should herein worship 
God in vain 


as Abel then did not sacrifice in vain, it was 
to this, he 
adds, the want of a right to slay animals before the flood, un- 


_ not will-worship, but a divine appointment 


less conferred. by God for this very purpose of sacrifice, gives 
Hallet on Hebr. x1, 4.——— 
Dr. Richie remarks, that the divine accepiance is not con- 


yet farther ‘confirmation 


fined to the sacrifice of Abel; but that we find it extended 
also to others offered under the patriarchal dispensation——— 
thus, God is said to have smelled a sweet savour, (a strong 
expression of his aeceptance,) when 'Noah offered his burnt- 


ofterin g 


Job’s care, likewise, to offer burnt-offerings for 
his children, is mentioned as an eminent effect of piety, and 
with particular marks of approbation—Job, ch. i.—— and the 
honourable mention, which is made of the sacrifices offered 
by other pious men in this period of the world, leaves no room 
to doubt of their having been likewise graciously accepted by 
God 7 it is, moreover, to be observed, that the oblation of 
some of those early sacrifices, was expressly ordered by God 
himself—as the burnt-offering of Abraham, (Gen. xxii.) and 
those which were offered by the three friends of Job (Job xIn.) 
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———~now that it is more natural to think, that God would 
order, and accept of, the performance of a mode of worship, 
which had been instituted by himself, than that he would 
thus countenance one, which had been the product of mere 
human invention, is a thing which will not bear much dis- 
pute——see Dr. Richie’s Pec. Doct. vol. i. pp. 149. 150. 
indeed, whoever wishes to see the subject of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifices satisfactorily treated, may consult this . 


work, p. 136—151. to great advantage——see also Barring- 
ton’s Misc, Sac. vol. itt. p. 67—71. and Heideg. Hist. Patr. 
Exercit. ui, §. 52.53. tom. 1. , 


This last writer considers the euavgioyoc, or the burning of 
the sacrifice by fire from heaven, a decisive proof of a divine 
institution —-—and that the patriarchs were favoured with this 
infallible sign of the divine acceptance of their sacrifices, the 
language of scripture, he thinks, leaves us no room to doubt 
—-—that it was by this sign that it was known that the saeri- 
fice of Abel was accepted, is the almost unanimous opinion of 
the Fathers and in this the Jewish Doctors concur s@e 
Aben Exra and Farchi on Gen. iv. 4. Theodotion trans- 
fates the verb in this verse, evexveice—a translation, with 
It is certain, that this 


which even Julian was satisfied. 


manifestation of the divine power was vouchsafed in later 
times———the sacrifice of Abraham, Gen. xv. 17. supplies 
a striking instance of it——and if Shuckford’s reading 
of sya (to kindle), instead of yay (to pass), be admitted, this 
passage becomies in itself decisive of the point (Connection &c. 
vol. i. p. 298.) but if we look to the period under the 
law, we shall find this the usual method of signifying the di- 


_ wine acceptance of the sacrifice—see Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 
1 Kings xvi. 38. 1 Chr, xxi. 26. 2 Chr. vii. 1. &c. 
hence, to accept a burnt sacrifice, is called in the Hebrew, 
the reliques of this are to 
be found even in the heathen traditions——thus Servius on 
fin, Xii.~ 200, says, “* Amongst the antients fire was not 
lighted upon the altar, but by prayer they called down fire 

from 


Ps. xx. 3. to turn it into ashes 


i 


from heaven which consumed the offering” ——from, these, 
and other arguments not less forcible, every Commentator 
of note had been led to pronounce in favour of the idea, 
that the acceptance of the sacrifice was testified, from the 
beginning, in the miraculous manner here described see 
Fagius, Grotius, Le Clerc, Ainsw. Patrick, Fameson, Dathe, 
Rosenmuller, &c. on Gen, iv. 4.—-—That the fire which 


consumed the sacrifice, was a flame which issued: from the 


Shechinah, or glorious visible presence of God, is the opinion 
of Lord Barrington ; see Miscell. Sacr. vol. iti. Dissert 11. 
but be this as it may, the- 
fact of this divine fire consuming the sacrifice, seems to be 
established—and the. inference from this fact in favour of 


<* On God’s visible presence”’ 


° e . rg ° ° * 4 . 
the divine institution of sacrifice cannot easily be overturned. 


——=e®6|SS>|oeeea-— 
Pace 53. Nore 15. There is no one part of the Sa- 
cred. volume, which has more exercised the ingenuity of 
the learned, than-the book of Job? Whether it contain a 
true history or a fabulous relation ?-——If true, at what time 
and place Job lived ? And what the date and author to be 


assigned to the work ?_——-——these are questions, which have 


given birth to opinions so various, and to controversies so 
involved, that to enumerate all, and to: weigh their several 
merits, would far exceed the compass of the present work 
but to take a brief review of the opinions of the most 
 distinguifbed critics, and to elicit from contending arguments 
the probable result, whilst necessary to the subject of our 
present enquiry, cannot fail to furnish matter of 1 interesting 


investigation 


I. On the Bice of «the questions above stated, there 
have -been three. opinions 


one, pronouncing the poem 
to be a real narrative 


a second, holding it to be a 
mere fictitious relation, intended to instruct through the 
medium of parable 


and the: third, adopting an inter- 
T mediate 


a 


mediate. idea, and maintaining the work itself to be dra- 
matic and allegorical, but founded upon the history of real 
characters and events————-Among the many distinguish- 
ed names which support the first opinion, are to be reckon- 
ed, in later times, those of Spanheim, Sherlock, Schultens, 
Bishop Lowth, Peters, and Kennicot—to these perhaps may 
be added that of Grotius, who, though he contends 
that the work is a poefic representation, yet admits the sub- 
ject to be matter of true history. In defence of this 
opinion, the work is considered as supplying strong intrinsic 
evidence: the’ general style and. manner of the writer be- 
traying nothing allegorical, but every where bespeaking a 
‘literal relation of actual events; entering into circumstan- 
tial details of habitation, kindred, and names; and adhering 
with undeviating exactness to those manners and usages, 
which belong to the age and country, of which it seems 
to treat the reality of the person of Job is also attested by 
the Prophet Ezechiel, who ranks him with two other real 
and illustrious characters; and by the Apostle James, who 
proposes him as a character particularly deserving. of imitation 
--—concurrent traces of profane history too, supply additional 
confirmation, as may be seen in Mr. Gray’s account of the 
book of Job ;—so that, as this judicious writer properly ob- 
serves, ‘it has every external sanction of authority, and 


is’stamped with every intrinsic mark, that can charac- 
terise a genuine relation.” 

In direct opposition to this, is the system of Maimonides ; 
which, representing the whole as a parabolical and fictitious . 
relation, has been adopted successively by Le Clerc, and 
Michaelis The arguments of the first of these writers, 
have been fully replied to by Codurcus; those of the se- 
cond, by Peters ; and those of the last have received some 
judicious animadversions from the pens of Mr. Gray and 


the arguments commonly urged in sup- 


Dr. Gregory 
port of this hypothesis, are derived from certain circum- 
stances 


ek 
stances of intrinsic improbability-———such as, the miracu- 
lous rapidity with which the calamities of Job succeeded 
—the escape of precisely one servant to bear the news 
of each disaster—the destruction of 7000 sheep at- once 
struck dead by lightning--the seven days silence of the 
friends of Job—the highly figurative and poetic style of 


dialogue,’ which never could have taken place in actual 
conversation : 


These are what Peters calls the /ittle ex- 
ceptions of Le Clerc to the truth of the history—and might, 
some of them, deserve attention, were we neither to admit 
ae supernatural agency in the transactions, nor a poetic. 
rapidity in the narrative rejecting the consideration of un- 
important particulars. ——An objection, however, of grea- 
ter moment, is derived from the conversation of Satan 
with the Almighty-——and to this Michaelis adds others 
which he claims as his peculiar invention, deduced from 
the name of Job 5 from the artificial regularity of the num- 
bers; and from internal inconsistencies and contradictions 
— of these last named, perhaps the two former, might well 
be ranked among the J/ittle exceptions: the derivation of the 
name of Job, from a word which signifies repentance, being 
at best but conjectural ; and even were it certain, making 
nothing against the reality of the person, names having 
been frequently given in antient times, from circumstances 
which occurred at an advanced period of life, of which 
numerous instances appear in holy writ——-and as to the 
regularity of the numbers; the years of Job’s life, his . 
children, his sheep, his camels, his oxen, and his asses, 
being all told in round numbers, and all exactly doubled in 
the years of his prosperity; it is obvious to remark, that 
it would ill suit the fulness and elegance of poetic narra- 
tion to descend to the minutie of exact numeration; and 
that, as to the precise duplication, it is but a periphrasis. 
growing out of the former enumeration, intended merely to 
express, that the Lord gave to Job twice as much as he 
had_ before. ! 
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The two remaining objections require more particular 
consideration——and first, as to the incredibility of the. 
conversation, which is related to have taken place be- 
tween the Almighty and Satan, it may be observed, 
that this, and the assemblage of the celestial intelligences 
before the throne of God, should be considered as poetic, 
or, as Peters with more propriety expresses it, prophetical 
personifications, in dccommodation to our limited faculties, 
which are abundantly authorized by God himself in holy 
Scripture, and are perfectly agreeable to the style, wherein 
his prophets have been frequently commanded to deliver 
the most solemn, and important truths——thus the pro- 
phetic visions of Isaiah, (ch. vi.)—of Ezech. (ch. i.)—of 
St. Paul, (2 Cor. xii. 2. 4.)—and of St. John, (Rey. iv. 1. 
2.) represent the proceedings of Providence, in like reference 
to our powers and modes of conception——and the vision of 
Micaiah, (1 Kings. xxii. 19g—23.) and that of Zechariah, 
(11.13. ili. 1.) supply cases precisely parallel in every res- 
pect. Farmer justly remarks on this subject, that such | 
“ visions or parabolical representations, convey instruction as 
_ truly and properly, asifthey were exact copies of outward ob- 
jects.”” (Enquiry into the Temptation, p. 164—attend to this 
writer’s observations,—also to Chappel Comment. praef. p. xiv. 
particularly to Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 113 122. and Tay- 
lor’s Scheme of Scr. Div. ch. xxi.)—and indeed, if the in- 
troduction of Satan be admitted as ah argument against the 
truth of the history, it should lead us equally to reject the 
narrative of our Lord’s temptation, as an unfounded fiction 
if however, the opinion of Dathe (which has also the 
support of Herder, Eichhorn, and Doederlein,) be well 
founded, all difficulty arising even from this circumstance is 
removed ; inasmuch as THE EVIL SPIRIT is not according, to 


his interpretation, intended ; but one of the angelic minis- 
ters, whose peculiar office it was to explore and try the real 
characters of men, and to distinguish thé hypocrite from the 


sincerely pious. “ ii 
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The objection, derived from the internal inconsistencies 
and contradictions, of the work, is thus stated by Michaelis 
Job, who could not have been advanced in years 
himself, upbraids his friends with their youth (xxx. 1.)—yet 
these very men afterwards exact reverence from Job as their 
junior, speaking of themselves as aged men, much older than 
his father ; (xv. 10.) and are expressly described by Ekhu, 
Geri. 6. 7.) assmen to be respected for their hoary age 
(Note et Epimeira. pp. 178. 179.)—this argument Michaelis 
admits to be the grand strength of his cause, and to this Dr. 
Gregory’s reply is satisfactory, so far as the meaning of the 
passage, XXX. I. is concerned; in which there certainly ap-. 
pears no;relation to the friends of Job, but merely a general 
complaint, bewailing the degraded state to which himself had 
fallen; and contrasting with that high respect which he had 
mM former days experienced,—when_ even the AGED arose and 
stood up, when princes refrained talking, and the nobles held 
‘their peace—his present abject condition, when even those 
that were YOUNGER than him, and who were of such 
mean descent, that he would have disdained to have set their 
fathers with the dogs of his flock, {by which he could not 
possibly have intended his three friends,) now held him in. 


derision but, IT apprehend, Dr. Gregory’s criticism on 
ch. xv. 10.—namely, that by the words, with us (132), is 


meant, with us in opinion—ais not at all supported by the ge- 


nius of the Hebrew, nor by parallel usage ——TI think it 
is evident both from this and the passage, xxxii, 6. 7. that 
. but in 
the true meaning of the wofd ww, which seems to have | 


the friends of Job, or some of them, were aged 


been hit off by Chappelow alone of all the commentators, we 
shall find a complete solution of the difficulry_——this word, 


as Chappelow remarks, on Job. ‘xii, 12. and xxxii. 6. does 
not merely imply age, but.the wisdom which should accom- 
pany age—it may perhaps not improperly be expressed in 
our language, by the single term sage ——taking the word 
in this sense, no inconsistency whatever appears —— for 
then 


3.26 


then the thing denied by Job to his friends, in xl. 12.— 
claimed by themselves in xv. 10,——-and ascribed to them by 
Elihu, in xxxii. 6, 7. will be, not length of years, but those 
fruits of wisdom, which years should have produced -——it 
should also be noted that in xv. 10. the words are in the 
singular number ; so that, in strictness, no more than one 
amongst them is here spoken of, as advanced in age beyond 
the years of Job-——--Indeed an inconsistency so gross 
and obvious, as this which is charged against the book of 
Job by the German Professor, cannot be other than apparent, 
and founded in some misapprehension of the meaning 
ef the original admitting even the poem to be fa- 
bulous, he must have been a clumsy contriver, who could 


in one place describe his characters as young, and in another 
as extremely aged, when urged to it by.no necessity what- 
ever, and at full liberty to frame his narrative as he pleased 
and this want of comprehepsion should least of all have’ 
been objected by those critics, who, in supposing the 
work to have been composed in an age and country differ- 
ent from those whose manners it professes to describe, are 


compelled, upon their own hypothesis, to ascribe’ to the 


writer, an uncommon portion of address and refinement 


But supposing the narrative to have a foundation in truth, 
the third hypothesis, which represents this as wrought up 


into an allegorical drama, remains to be considered 
this strange conceit was the invention of Warburton: he 
considers Job, his wife, and his three friends, as designed 
to personate,—the Jewish people on their return from the cap- 
tivity,—their idolatrous wives,—and the three great enemies 
of the Jews at that period, Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem 
this allegorical. scheme has been followed by Garnet, 
with some variations, whereby the history of Job is in- 


geniously strained to a description of the Jewish sufferings, 
The whole of Warburton’s system— 
“‘ the improbabilities of which’’, as Peters observes, are 


by 


during the captivity 
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by no means glossed over by the elaborate reasoning and ex. 
travagant assertions of the learned writer’’—is fully examined, 
and refuted by that ingenious author, in the first eight sections 
of his Critical Dissertation——the arguments, by which this 
extraordinary hypothesis has been supported, are drawn 
from the highly poetic and figurative style of the work, 
—whence it is inferred to be dramatic: and from the un- 
suitableness of particular actions and expressions to the 
real characters, which at the same time correspond to the 
persons whom these characters are supposed to represent, 
but from the first 
nothing more can fairly be deduced, than that the writer 


—whence it is inferred to be allegorical 


has not given the precise words of the speakers, ‘but has 
dressed out the dialogue with the ornaments of poetry, and 
in a manner which, Dathe informs us, is agreeable to the 
customs of the country, in which the scene is laid; it being 
usual to represent the conferences of their wise men on 
philosophic questions, in the most elevated strain*of poetic 
diction (see Dath, on Job. c. iii.) 
it cannot appear toa sober reader, in any other light, than 
that of a wild and arbitrary fancy—-—-Bishop Lowth de- 


and as to the second, 


clares, that he has not been able to discover a single vestige 


of an allegorical meaning, throughout the entire poem 
It requires but a sound understanding to be satisfied, that 


it has no such aspect and at all events, this strange 
hypothesis rests altogether upon another; namely, that the 
book was written in the age of those, to whom it is supposed 
to bear this allegorical application—if then, as we shall here- 
| after see, there be no just ground for assigning to the work 
so late a date, the whole of this airy fabrick vanishes at 
once, —— 


II. The history of Job appearing then on the whole to be 
a true relation, ‘the second question comes to be considered, 
—-In what age, and country, did he live? As to the 
place of Job’s residence there seems to be little difficulry—— 
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Commentators are mostly agreed in fixing on Idumeza, a 
part of Arabia Petrea- Kennicot (Remarks on Select 
Passages, p. 1§2.) considers Bishop Lowth as having com- 
pletely. proved this point———Codurcus had long before 
maintained the same opinion (Pref. ad. Fob.)—and Dathe 
with the modern German commentators give it their sup- 
port The position of the land of Uz, (see-Lam. iv. 21.) 
the residence of Job; and of the several places, named as 
the habitations of his friends, seems to ascertain the point 
with’ sufficient precision Children of the East, also ap- 
pears to be a denomination applicable to the inhabitants of 
that region, (see Lowth. Prelect. xxxii.) ‘and is even pro- 
nounced by Dathe to have been appropriate The only 
objection deserving notice, that can be raised’ against this 
supposition, is drawn from the great distance of Idumza 
from the country of the Chaldeans, who, living on the 
borders of the’ Euphrates, could not easily have made de- 
predations on the camels of Job—-—and this has been 
thought by some a sufficient cause, for assigning to Joba 
situation in Arabia Deserta, and not far from the Euphrates 
——But, as Lowth replies, what should prevent the 
Chaldeans, as well as the Sabzans, a people addicted: to 
rapine, and roving about at immense distances for the sake 
of plunder, from wandering through those defenceless re- 
gions, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt? 
and on the other hand, what probability is there, that all 
the friends of Job, residing in and near Idumea, should be 
instantly informed of all that had happened to Job in the de- 
sert of Arabia, and on the confines of Chaldea, and repair 
thither immediately after the transaction ?——Shuckford’s 
arguments concur with these of Lowth; and are fully 


satisfactory on this head, see Connect. B. vii. vol. 2. p. 138. 
—see also Gray on the book of Job. note r.'—the ixx. 
likewise describe the land of Uz as situated in Idumea—and 
Job himself they consider an Idumean, and a descend- 
ant of Esau (see Append. of the rxx.)-——the Mohammedan 

° writers 
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writers likewise inform us that he was of the race of Esau 
see Sales Koran. ch. 21; vol. ii. p. 162. 


With ‘respect to the age of Job, one thing seems gene- 


rally admitted ; namely, its remote antiquity 
who contend for the late production of the book of Job, 
are compelled to acquiesce in this Grotius ‘thinks the 
events of the history are such, as cannot be placed later 
than the sojourning of the Israelites in the wilderness, pref. 
ad. Fob.———Warburton, in like manner, admits them to bear 


even they 


the marks of high antiquity and Michaelis confesses the 
manners represented to be perfectly Abrahamic, such as were 
common to all the seed of Abraham, Israelites, Ishmaelites, 
and Idumezans-———(Not, e¢ Epim. p. 181.)- some of the 
principal circumftances, from which the age of Job may be col. 
lected, are these which follaw—1. The general air of antiquity 
which is spread over the manners recorded in the poem, 
‘of which Michael is as above referred to, has given striking 
instances——-2. The length of Job’s life, which seems to 
place him in the patriarchal times.——-3. ‘The allusions made 
by Job to that species of idolatry alone, which by general con-. 
fession was the most antient, and which, as Lowth observes 
(Lectures on Sacred Poetry. Greg, ed. vol. ti. ps 355.) is a 
decisive mark of the patriarchal age 4. The nature of the 
sacrifice offered by him in conformity to the divine command 3; 
namely, seven'oxen and seven rams, similar’to that of Balaam, 
and suitable to the respect entertained for the number seven in 
the earliest ages—(see Fablonski Panth. Aigypt. Proleg. p. 53 
—59. Univ. Hist. B. 111. ch. xxxvii. sect. 3. also Ainsw, 
on Lev. iv. 6. and Numb, xxx. 1, [{ this, though as Mr. 
Henley observes the ancient practice might have been con- 
tinued in Idumza after the promulgation of the Mosaic law, is 
far from being, as he asserts, destitute of weight ; inasmuch as 
the sacrifice was offered by the command of God ; who, although 
he might be supposed graciously to accommodate himself to 
the prevailing customs, before the promulgation of the Law, 

uw yet 
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yet cannot be imagined after he had prescribed a certain mode 
of sacrifice to the Israelites, to sanction by his express autho- 
rity, in a country immediately adjoining, a mode entire- 
ly different, and one which the Mosaic code was intended to 
supersede see Mr. Henley’s note in Dr. Gregory’s trans- 
lation of Lowth’s Lectures, vol. tl. p.. 356.——5.- The 
language of Job and his friends, who being all Idumzans, or at 
least Arabians of the adjacent county, yet conversein Hebrew 


——-—this carries us up to an age soearly, as that in which all 
the posterity of Abraham, Israelites, Idumzans, and Arabians, 
yet continued to speak one common language, and had not 
branched into different dialects—(see Lowth. De Sacr. 
Poes. Pral. xxxii. p. 311 also Gray on Job. note a%. 
6. Certain customs of the most remote antiquity are allud- 
ed to by Job—— he speaks of the most antient kind of writing, 
by sculpture his riches also are reckoned by his cattle 
and as to the word mmwp, which is translated a piece 
of money, there seems good reason to understand it as sig- 
nifying a lamb the word occurs but in two other parts 
of scripture, Gen. xxxiii. 19. and Josh. xxiv. 32.—and in 
both of these it is applied to the purchase of a piece of 
ground by Jacob, who is on that particular occasion re- 
presented as rich in flocks, and as driving with him large 
and accordingly, the Targum of 


quantities of cattle 
Onkelos, the pxx, Jerome, Pagninus, and the learned Jew 
Aben Ezra, have all of them rendered the word Jamb, or 


in order to force the word to the signification of 
a piece of money; it has been pretended, that the coin bore 
the impress of a lamb—-—upon this conjecture, and a passage 
in Acts, vil. 15.16. which can give it no support, is the 
entire interpretation built see Cocc. Lex.—Calas.. Con- 
eord.—Drusius, and Grotius, and Hodge’s Elihu, on Job 
xhi. 11. also Hamm. and Whitby, on Acts vii. 15. 16. 


now the notion of a stamped com, as Dathe remarks, (on 
Job. xlii. 11.) is inadmissible in an age so early as that of 
Jacob——the way of payment in silver in the time of 

: Abraham, 
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Abraham, we know to have been by weight, or shekels un- 
coined—and what authority have we to pronounce, that 
stamped money was in use in the time of Jacob ?———the 
money which was put into the sacks of Joseph’s brethren, 
seems to have been the same asin the time of Abraham, 
being called sp3 nny, strictly bundles of silver, (Gen. 
xlii. 35.) an expression not likely to be applied to coined - 
pieces of money—and indeed no expression, indicating such 
pieces of money, seems to occur in any of the early books 
of the Bible Fun. and Trem. on Gen. xxxiii. 109. 
speak of sheep, as the ancient medium of traffic; and pro- 
nounce the word smwp to be peculiar to the Arabians and 


antient Canaanites this, and the remark of Codurcus, 
*‘ that as pecunia was first called from pecus, so Keschita, 
which first signified pecus, was afterwards transferred to 


?? tend to confirm our reasoning-———for if a 


_ signify pecunia, 
sheep was the most antient medium of traffic, and was in the 
_ earliest times expressed by the word Keschita, whilst its 
subsequent transfer to denote pecunia is but conjectural, 
there can be but little difficulty as to the conclusion 


See also an elaborate dissertation on the word by Costard—~ 


im which he shews, that the first stamping of money with any 
effigies,’ was of a date several centuries later than the time of 
Jacob, not having been known before the time of Cyrus——-- 
(Enquiry into the meaning of the word Kesitah. p. t2. &c.) 

y if this opinion be right, the point is decided--——at all 
“events it should be remembered, that if eschita must 
signify a piece of money, the only age, beside that of Job, 

in which we find the word applied in Scripture, is the age 

if Jacob 
dispensation, is shewn by Hodges, in his Elihu, p. 242. 


that no such coin was known of under the Mosaic 


I have dwelt thus long upon the investigation of the true 
meaning of this word, as well. because the interpretation of 
it, as a stamped picce of money, seems to have been too 
easily acquiesced in by commentators in general ; as because 
I would not presume to differ from the recejved translation 

vue without 
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without the most careful examination—-—-—-—From the: 
above considerations, the great antiquity of Job seems to be 
an unavoidable consequence 


to specify the exact time 
at which he lived, is a matter of greater difficulty, but of in- 
ferior importance 


Eusebius .places him before Moses 
two whole ages—and in this concurs with the opinion of 
many of the Hebrew writers, who (as Seldon observes) 
describe him as living in the days of Isaac and Jacob—and 
that the judgment of the Eastern nations does not differ much 
from this, may be seen in Hottinger’s Smegma Orientale, p.38 1. 
(see Patrick’s pref. to Fob‘——Shuckford is of opinion that 
he was cotemporary with Isaac (Connect. B. vu. vol. ii. 
p- 127.)—Spanheim (Hist. Fob. cap. ix. p. 285.) places 
him between the death of Joseph and the departure from 
Egypt——but. whoever wishes to see the most probable, 
and satisfactory account, may consult the table of descent 
given by Kennicot, (Remarks &c. p. 152.) in which Job 
is represented as cotemporary with Amram _ the father of 
Moses; Eliphaz the Temanite, who was the fifth from 
Abraham, being cotemporary with both Mr. Heath 
agrees with this account, in placing the death of Job about 
fourteen years before the Exodus 


he 


IlI..The third and last question now comes to be con- 
sidered: namely, what date, and author, are to be: assign- 
ed to the book of Job That the poem is as antient as 
its subject, and that Job was not only the hero but. the 


author of the work, is the opinion of many distinguished 
commentators —— the objéctions brought against this opinion 
are derived from marks of later times, which it is said are 
to be discerned in the work, and which are copiously summed 
up and largely insisted on by Mr. Heath._-_——- 


i. Iris urged, that there is frequent allusion to the laws 
of Moses on the directly opposite presumption it had 
been pronounced, that the book could not have been written 

- . at 
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at alate period, for the benefit of the Jews; inasmuch as 
there is not to be found init, ‘one single word of the 
Jaw of Moses nor so much as one distant allusion to any rite or 
ceremony of the law’’—see Sherlock’s use of Proph. Diss. ii. p, 
207. see also Lowth. Prelect. xxxii. p. 312.——the instances 
adduced by Heath, in support of his position, aretaken from Job 
ili. 19. and xli. 14, and xxxi. 28,—the two first of which, in 
speaking of manumission, and eternal servitude, allude, as he 


says, to the law in Exod. xxi. 2—6. concerning the release of 


the Hebrew servant in the seventh year, and the ceremony 
of piercing the ear where an eternal. servitude was consented 
to—and the third, in describing idolatry ‘as a crime to be 
punished by the judge, must, as he thinks, relate to the Mosaic 
dispensation—* the laws of. the Mosaic polity, being the 
only ones in the world, which punished idolatry” — Essay to- 


wards a new Version, p. 129.—— As to the two first in- 


stances, the resemblance i is so imaginary, or rather, so truly 


chimerical an idea, as not to deserve an answer ; if the reader, 
however, wah to see one, he will find it in Wich. Not. et 
Epim, p- 189.+— to the third, which has also the authority 
of Warburton and Mr. Locke, it may be replied, that scrip- 
ture decides the point—as it informs us, that Abraham was 
called from Chaldea on account of the encrease of idolatry, 
to raise a people for the preservation of the worship of the 
true God so that the allusion to the exertion of judicial 
‘authority against idolatry, was most naturally to be expected 
from a descendant of this patriarch, and it may be added, 
from one not far removed —— see Lowth’s Lectures, &c. 
Greg. ed. vol. ii. pp. 354. 355. also Michael, Not. et Epim. 
p- 190.—and especially Peters, Crit. Diss. pref. p. iii—xii. 
where this point receives the most ample examination. | ' 


2. It is contended, that there are allusions not only to the 
laws, but to the history, of the Jewish people but these 
allusions, as stated by Heath, are so extremely fanciful, as in 


the je ge of Michaelis, to require no farther refutation than 
the 
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the bare reading of the passages referred to—Wot. et Epim. 
pp. 191. 192. some of the same kind had been urged by 
Warburton, (Div. Leg. B. VI. §. ii. vol. iti. p. 494—499.) 
and proved to be futile and visionary by Peters (Crit. Diss. p. 
28—36.) indeed these points have been so completely can- 
vassed, that we may now with confidence pronounce, as Sher- 
lock had done before, (Use of Proph. p. 207.) that there is no 
one allusion, direct or indirect, either to the /aw, or to the Ais- 
tory, of the Jews, that can be fairly pointed outin the book of Job. 


But 3. it is maintained, both by Heath, and Warburton, 
that the use of-the word ehovah determines the date of the 
book to be Jater than the age of Moses—God not having been 
known by that name, until he appeared to Moses, as he him- 
self declares, in Exod. vi. 3. This, however, is evi- 
dently a misapprehension of the meaning of the passage in 
Exodus it being certain, that God was known to the pa- 
triarchs, Abraham and Jacob, by the name of Jehovah; that 
he calls himself by that name in speaking to them}; and is so 
called by them again expressly—see Gen. xiv. 22. xv. 2. 8. 
7. XXiV. 3. XXvill. 13. 16, and xxxii. 9. the sense of 
the passage thén must be, not that the zame was unknown to 
all before Moses, but its true signification ; that is, the nature 
and properties of the sel/f-existent being, expressed by that 
comprehensive name JeEHovan, which in the original signifies, 
according to Ie Clerc and almost all the commentators, faith- 
fal and stedfast, making things to be, that is, fulfilling all his 
promises, which he began to accomplish in the time of Moses 
by this name then, im its true sense, God certainly was not 
known, or, as Peters renders it, was not distinguished, before 
the time of Moses———see Vatablus, Dath. and Rosenm. in 
locum—also Peters’s pref. to Crit. Diss. p. Xii—XVi. this 
objection then may be set aside. 


Nor will the 4th objection, derived from the mention of 


Satan, be found to have greater weight——the Lvi/ Being, it 
is 
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is contended both by Heath and Warburton, was not known 
to the Jews in early days; and the word Satan never occurs 
until a late period of their history, as a proper name 3 in 
which light it is said to be here necessarily used, as being pre- 
ceded, by the emphatic article m, j®0n, i.e. THE ADVER- 
sAR¥————But, that the doctrine of an evil spirit was not 
unknown to the Jews at an early day, is evident from the his- 
tory of Ahab, in which mention is made of it as a thing fami- 
liar, and in a manner precisely similar to the present case 
indeed the history of the fall could scarcely be made intelli- 
gible to them without that doctrine ; and Warburton himself 
admits, (B. vi. §. 2. vol. 2. p. 533.) that the notion of an | 
evil principle, had probably arisen “‘ from the history of Satan 
misunderstood, or imperfectly told, in the first ages of man- 
kind” 
unknown to the early Jews, as appears from the use of it in 
Numb. xxii. 22. in the story of Balaam—— we find it also in 
.2 Sam.-xix. 22, 1 Kings v. 4. xi. 14, 23. 25. Psal. Ixxi 
13. cix. 20. 29. (see on this word Taylor’s Scheme of Scrip. 
Div. ch. xi.) —— but if it be asserted, that it is used in those 
several places, but asa common appellative, yet still, neither 
will it follow, that the name might not have been used, as the 


in the next place the word, Satan, was clearly not 


Being was certainly known, amongst the early Jews; nor does 
it even appear, that the word. is ere used asa proper name, 
as the article may be employed only to mark out that adver- 
sary, or accusing spirit amongst the angelic tribe, who had un- 
dertaken the office of putting the virtue of Job to trial; so 
that no part of the objection is valid——~see Mich. Not. et 
Epim. pp. 193- 199. and Dath. as referred to p. 324 and 
on this entire.objection consult Warb, Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 
530—535. and Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 883 —92. 


But 5. it is argued, and upon this point Heath and most 
other objectors principally rely, that the book of Job abounds 
with Chaldaisms, Syriasms, and Arabisms, which clearly 
prove the lateness of its production 


But, in opposition to 
this 
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this, we have the authority of the most distingnished scholars 
and critics, Schultens, and Michaelis, in pronouncing that the 
charge of Chaldaisms is totally erroneous those Chal- 
daisms, on which Le Clerc so confidently relies, by which 
the plural termination in is put for im, Schultens asserts to be 
“ Hebraice & Arabice ditionis, atque vetustissime monete” 
(Dr. Grey’s Fob. pref. p. xii.)—and Michaelis affirms, that of 
those Chaldaisms, the frequent use of which might evince the 
Isteness of a Hebrew work, not one is to be discovered in | 
this book (Not. et Epim. p. 193.) arid the prefix of wy, in ch. 
Xv. 30. supposed to be a Chaldaism from wk, he proves is 
not so—and, even were it so used, this is shewn by Kennicot, 
(Remarks, &c. p. 153.) to supply no argument against the-an- 
tiquity of the book, that will not equally affect the book of 
That expressions of Syriac and Arabic affinity 
this 


Genesis 
frequently occur, there can indeed be no question 
stands upon the authority of the most distinguished scholars, 
Bochart, Pocock, Hottinger and Walton (see Wits. Misc. 
Sac. Lib, 1.cap. xvi. §. 28.)—nor is this denied by Schultens, 
Kennicot, and Michaelis : but from this,they infer the remote 
antiquity of the work ; since, says Michaelis, the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic, are not to be considered so much different 
languages, as dialects of one radical language, originally com- 
mon to the descendants of Abraham ; and the higher we as- 
cend, the more resemblance we shall consequently find 
but besides, Michaclis adds, that one principal reason for our 
attributing to the book of Job, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic 
expressions, may be its very great antiquity, and uncommon 
sublimity of elevation, which has occasioned a greater num- 
ber of awaé Asyouevx, and expressions difficult to be understood 5 
which commentators are consequently led to explain from 
those several languages, not because the words strictly belong 
to them, but because there are more books, and better under- 
stood, in those Janguages, than in the Hebrew ; and hence it 
is supposed, that the expressions actually belong to those 


Mich. Not. et Epim, pp. 194. 195— Peters 
Crit. 


languages 
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Crit, Diss. po 133-137. and 141~143. see also Codurc. 
praf. ad Fob. where ‘the necessity of consulting Tarquins, 
&c. is urged in a way which fully justifies this solution of 
_ Michaelis.-On this topic perhaps so much need not have 
been said, had not the high authority of Bishop Law given 
to this objection more consequence than truly belongs to it, ° 


by the hint conveyed in his excellent work on the Theory of 
Religion, (p. 74.) that the subject of it had been ‘* too slightly 
passed over”? ——-since the time of the Bishop it has received 
more ample discussion——and from that discussion there seems 
to arise the strongest argument in favour of the antiquity of 
the book of Job 
Lowth’s remark, that “ from the /anguage, and even from the 


so that we may see the justness of Bishop 


_ obscurity of the work,”’ no less than from its subject, it may 
fairly be inferred, * to be the most antient of all the sacred 
books.” Prel. Hebr. xxxii.— 

-cisms bear upon the age of the poem, but on the country of 


But not only do these criti- 


its author ; for does not the mixture of foreign expressions 
rather prove that the author was not a Jew; and does not 
that of the Arabic particularly, with which it is considered. 
most to abound, indicate its Arabic extraction, which per- 
fectly agrees with the supposition of Job having been its aus 
thor? 
who supposes it to be the work of one of the later prophets, 


and it deserves to be noticed, that even Codurcus, 


yet conjectures from the ‘stile, that the prophet might have 
been originally from Idumza,—the very country of Job (Pref. 


ad Fob.) — 


6. It is objected by Codurcus, Grotius, and Le Clerc, that 
there are passages in the Book of Job, which so strongly re- 
semble some in the Psalms and Proverbs, that we may fairly 
suppose them to’ have been taken from those writings —— but 
to this Warburton has well replied, that “ if the sacred 
writers must needs have borrowed trite moral sentences from 
one another, it may be as fairly said, that the authors of the 
Psalms borrowed from the book of Job, as that the author of 

Mix Job 
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Job borrowed from the book of Psalms :” Div. Leg. vol. ii. p- 
499.—see also Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 139—141. and had 
the learned Bishop been disposed to exercise as unbiassed a 


criticism upon himself, as he has done upon Grotius and Le 
Clerc, he would have felt the same argument bearing with © 
equal force against the objection which he has attempted to 
deduce from the supposed adoption of certain phrases, which 
that, how- 
ever, which the Bishop has not done for himself, Peters has 
done for him; by shewing, that those few phrases, which he 
has instanced, have no peculiar stamp of age or country, and 
bear no marks whatever of being borrowed from other parts 
of scripture. (Crit. Diss. p. 26—29.) It should also be no- 
ticed, that, in opposition to the above mentioned objection of 
Grotius, Le Clerc, &c. Bishop Hare has endeavoured to 
shew, that there is internal evidence, that the Psalmist has 
borrowed from Job, not Job from the Psalmist —— and Chap- 
pelow (Comment. on Fob. v. 16. viii. 10. and pref. p. 10 ) re- 
presents the passages, which are common to Job with the 
writers of the Psalms, Proverbs, &c. as proverbial forms of 
speech, sentences of instruction, or ca»by millim as they are 


are found in other books of the old testament 


peculiarly called in Job, transmitted from one age to another 


and therefore it is not necessary to suppose that either 
borrowed from the other. 


I have now enumerated all the arguments deserving any 
notice, which have been urged against the antiquity of the 
book of Job—how conjectural, unfounded, and futile most of 
them are, and how inconclusive others, it is not difficult to 
discover —— this indeed they tend to shew, that the more the 
objections against the antiquity of this book are examined, 
the stronger will the arguments be found in favour of it.——In 
addition, however, to what has appeared, there are sore posi- 
tive proofs which have been advanced, and which are worthy 
of notice 


Bishop Patrick has observed, in his preface to 
Job, that though there is plain mention of the deluge, and the 
| burning 
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burning of Sodom, there is no allusion to the drowning of 
Pharaoh, and the other miraculous works attending the deli- 
verance of the Israelites from Egypt—and that Elihu, when 
expressly reckoning up the different modes of revelation, takes 
These omissions, 


no notice of the revelation made to Moses 
however, as well as the want of reference to any of the 
Mosaic rites, though they furnish a decisive proof against the 
late age of the book, on the supposition of the author being a 
Few, yet do so, it must be confessed, only upon that sup- 
position but it will not be easy, to account for the 
circumstance, of the bock’s containing no allusion to “ any 
one piece of history later than Moses,” (Sherl. Use of 
Proph. p. 207.) upen any hypothesis, that places its date 
lower than the age of .the Jewish law-giver Now, if 
to these considerations be added the characters of antiquity, 
attached to the subject, the conduct, and the language 
_ of the work ; seme of which have already appeared in the 
discussion of the foregoing objections, and which are in gene- 


ral so strikingly obvious, as to constrain even those, who con- 
tend for the late production of the work, to represent it as 
Written in imitation of early manners——if we admit with 
Peters; (Crit, Diss. p, 143.) that there are expressions in this 
book, ofa stamp so antient, that they are not to be met with 
in the Chaldee, Syriac, or any other language at present 
known: and that many, which rarely occur elsewhere, and 
are difficult to be explained, are here to be. found in their pri- 
mitive and most simple forms —— If, in short, there be; on the 
whole, that genuine air of the antique, which those distin- 
guished scholars, Schultens, Lowth, and Michaelis, affirm in 
every respect to pervade the work, (sce Grey’s Schult. Fob. 
pref. p. xii.—Prel. Hebr. p. 310. and Mich. Not. et Epim. p. 
195.) we can scarcely hesitate to pronounce, with Lowth and 
Sherlock, that the book of Job is the oldest in the world now 
extant—Prel. Hebr. . Use of Proph.- Diss. ii. p, 206. 
Taylor draws the same conclusion from a very satisfac- 
tory though brief view of the merits of the entire argument, 

> pa in 
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in the xxiid ch. of his Scheme of Scrip. Div. which I would 
patticularly recommend to the perusal of the reader It 
deserves also to be noticed, that a writer in the Theol. Rep. 
vol. i. p. 73. who is by no means a friend to the idea of the 
antiquity of the book of Job, is compelled by the decided 
marks of the remote and primitive state of the Hebrew, every 
where discoverable in the work, to pronounce the author to 
have been a person of great “ ability and address—who was 
master of the old language, and had given a venerable antique 
air to his poem, by making the persons of his dialogue, sup- 
posed to have lived in very early times, speak the language 
whether there was any 


which was spoken in their days” 
_ person of such ability and address, it is for this writer to de- 
cide-——with his admission I am content. 


After what has been said, we can have but little difficulty 
with the systems of Grotius, Warburton, Heath, and others, 
who suppose the work written at a late period of the Jewish 
history, for the consolation either of the Edomites, when 
carried away by the Babylonians, which was the notion of 
Grotius; or of the Jews in circumstances of similar distress 
after, or under the captivity ; the former of which was War- 
burton’s ; and, the latter, Garnet’s idea what has been 
said of the style, and other peculiarities, of the book of Job, 
necessarily subverts all such theories———and to bring down 
this sublime poem to the age of the Babylonish captivity, es- 


pecially to the period succeeding it, would be, as Lowth ob- 
serves, little different from the error of Hardouin, who as- 
cribed the golden verses of Virgil, Horace, &c. to the iron age 
of monkish pedantry and ignorance (Lect, &c. ed. Greg. vol. 
il. p. 355-——Besides, all these theories are utterly inconsistent 
with the existence of the book of Job before the time of Eze- 
chiel ; a fact, which Grotius inferred, and which, notwith- 
standing Warburton’s denial of the consequence, Peters has 
shewn musi be inferred, from the mention of Job by that pro- 
see Div. Leg. B. vi. p. 2. vol, 2. p- 490. and Crit. 

Diss. 
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Diss. p. 145-—150.———— The supposition, then, that Ezra, 
Ezechiel, or indeed, any person subsequent to the age of 
Moses, was the writer of this book, must, for the reasons that 
have been assigned, be entirely rejected-———It remains, 
of course, but to. enquire, whether it is to be ascribed to 


Moses, or was written before his time 
tion, the antiquity, both of the history, and of the book, is 
sufficiently established, for the purpose of my argument con- 


in either supposi= 


cerning sacrifice : but, on a subject so interesting, we are nae 
turally impelled to look on to the end. 


That Moses was the author of the book, has been the opi- 
nion of many, both Jews, and. Christians 
ments, which have been used to prove, that the writer could 


but the argu- 


not be later than the giving of the law, or the departure. of 
the Israelites from Egypt, will equally prove, that if the book 
was the production of Moses, he must have written it before 
the Exodus accordingly, Huetius, Michaelis, and Ken- 
nicot, who attribute the work to him, have placed it at that 


early period, and thereby in a good measure escape the force 
of Bishop Lowth’s objection, derived from the want of al- 
Iusion to the customs, ceremonies, or history of the Israelites, 
which he thinks must have appeared, had Moses written the 
book with a view to the consolation of his people at any time 


after the promulgation of the law Michaelis says, that it 
was probably written by him, to console the Israelites under 
their Egyptian slavery (Not. et Epim. p. 181, 182.)—and 
Kennicot thinks, that Moses haying lived a long time in Mi- 
dian, and on the borders of Idumza, may well be supposed 
the author, having there learned the story of Job’s fortunes, 
which 'was probably then recent, and that thus also may the 
Arabic forms of expression, which occur in the work, be 
easily accounted for Remarks, 8c. ps 152. These 
writers have followed the notion of Huetius, and of several 
‘of the most antient Jewish and Christian authors, whom he 
enumerates—see Dem, Evang. p. 226,—-- to this opinion, 

: however 
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however, it has been objected by Dupin, that * the style of 
Job is figuratively poetical, and obscure, entirely different from 
that of the Pentateuch” and Bishop Lowth, whose judg- 
ment, with respect to style will scarcely be questioned, does 
not hesitate to pronounce the style of Job to be materially dif- 
ferent from that of Moses, even ia his poetic productions ; and 
describes it to be of that compact and sententious kind, which 
is to be observed in the prophecies of Balaam the Mesopotamian 
( Pral. Hebr. xxxii.}——Michaelis also admits the force of 
this criticism, by seeking to account for. the dissimilitude, from 
the supposition that the book of Job was written by Moses at 
a very early period of life (Not. et Epim, p. 186.)—but 
although a youthful imagination might sufficiently account for 
a higher degree of paetic imagery and embellishment, ‘yet it 
scems a strange reason to assign for a more “ compact, con- 
censed style, and a greater accuracy in the poetical conforma- 
tion of the sentences,’’ which is the character attributed to it 
by Lowth, as distinguishing it from the Pentateuch. 
Kennicot, however, it must be confessed, differs from the 
Bishop so far as to afirm, that there is a striking resemblance 
in the construction of the poetry of Job, to the song of Mo- 
ses in Deut. xxxi. (Remarks, &c. p. 153.)——but even admit- 
ting-his discernment of the graces and characters of style ta 
be equal to that of the elegant composer of the Lectures on 
the Hebrew poetry, and the sublime translator of Isaiah, yet 
still it remains to be enquired, whence those expressions of 
Syriac aud Arabic origin, which are not to be discovered in 
the Pentateuch_——if it be said, as Father Simon has ex- 
pressly alleged, (Crit. Des. Proleg. de Dup. lib. §. p. 
514.) and as is hinted also by Kennicot, that Moses might 
have learned these dialects whilst in the land of Midian, it 
then remains to be explained, how he came to unlearn them 
again, before he wrote the Pentateuch. As to one particu- 
cular sameness of expression, which Kennicot thinks he dis- 
covers inthe Pentateuch and Job, namely, the frequent use of 
the future for the preterite; if this be indeed a peculiarity 

confined 
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confined to these two parts of the sacred volume, May it not 
be accounted for, by supposing it to have been the usage of 
the language in its earliest period, and which, though it did 
not descend. later than the writings of Moses, yet might have 
been common to that and the preceding ages ———but ad- 
mitting even a similarity of style, one great difficulty still 
hangs upon the hypothesis, that Moses was the author of the 
book: namely, that as he must have intended it for the Is- 
raelites, it is scarcely possible to conceive, that, although re- 
lating an Idumean history, he should not have intreduced 
something referring to the peculiar state and circumstances of 
the people, for whose use it was destined ; of which no trace 
whatever appears in the work 


-the’ common __ subjects 
touched upon in both, too, we should expect to find similarly 
handled; and yet, if Peters’s remark be just, the manner in 
which the creation, the fall, the deluge, and other points of 
antient history, are treated in the book of Job, is widely dif 
ferent from that, in which they are spoken of in the books of 
Moses—~see Crit. Diss. Deul 2h. : 

There seems, then, upon the whole, sufficient ground for 
the conclusion, that this book was not the.production of Mo- 
ses, but of some earlier age 


and there appears no good 
reason to suppose, that it was not written by Job himself -——- 
Lowth favours this idea—and Peters urges some arguments, 
of no inconsiderable weight, in its support (Crit. Diss. p. 
123—125.) the objections against it, from Arabia being 
called tHe East, which, according to Grotius and Le Clerc, 
marks the writer to be a Hebrew; and from the account 
given of the death of Job in the conclusion, create no diffi- 
culty Peters has shewn, that not only did other nations, 
beside the Hebrews, icall Arabia the East; but that it was 
customary even with the Arabians themselves: and that ‘the 
writer was an Arabian, he infers with much ingenuity, from 
the manner in which he speaks of the North wind-———- and 

the addition of a few lines at the conclusion of the work, by 


A some 
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some later hand, for the purpose of completing the history, 
should no more invalidate Job’s title to the work, than a simi- 
far addition at the conclusion of Deuteronomy, should invali- 
date that of Moses to the Pentateuch—(see Crit. Diss. pp: 
127. 128. and pref. p. xvi. . 


' But, whether we suppose Job the author of the book, or 
not; its great antiquity, and even ‘its priority to the age 
of Moses, seems to stand on strong grounds and upon 
the whole, perhaps we may not unreasonably cénjecture the 
history of the book to be this———The poem, being originally 
written either by Jobor some cotemporary of his, and existing 
in the time of Moses, might fall into his hands, whilst re- 
siding in the land of Midian, or afterwards when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Idumza; and might naturally be made use of 
by him, to represent to the Hebrews, either whilst repining 
under their Egyptian bondage, or murmuring at their long 
wanderings in the wilderness, the great duty of submission to 
the will of God——the encouragement which this book holds 
out, that every good man suffering patiently will finally be re- 
warded, rendered it a work peculiarly calculated to minister 
mingled comfort and rebuke, to the distressed and discontented 
Israelites, and might therefore well have been employed by 
Moses for this purpose —— we may also suppose, that Moses, . 
in transcribing, might have made some small and unimportant 
alterations, which will sufficiently account for occasional and 
partial resemblances of expression between it and the Penta- 
This hypothesis both furnishes 


teuch, if any such there be 

a reasonable compromise between the opinions of the great 
critics, who are divided upon the point of Moses being the 

author; and supplies an answer to a question of no small dif- 

ficulty, which hangs upon almost every other solution : name- 

Jy—-when, and wherefore, a book treating manifestly of the 

concerns of a stranger, and in no way connected with their 

affairs, was received by the Jews into their sacred canon ? 

for Moses having thus applied the book to their use, and 

sanctioned 
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sanctioned it’by his authority, it would naturally have been 
enrolled among their sacred.writings—and from the antiquity 
of that enrolment, no record would consequently appear of 
its introduction———this hypothesis satisfies the 3d. query. in 
the Theol. Repes. vol: 1..p. 72. I have the satisfaction | 


also to find, that this notion is not without support from many 


respectable authorities——the antient.commentator on Job, 
under the title of Origen, has handed down.a piece of. tradi- 
tional history, which perfectly accords with it—see. Patrick's 


preface to “Fob 


seem to have adopted the same idea; as.may be seen in. Hue- 


many of the most respectable early, writers 


tius (Dem. #vang.’ p..226.)—and, with some slight variation, 
it has been followed. by that learned author—— Patrick also, 
and Peters, speak of it as a-reasonable hypothesis (Crit. Diss. 
pref. pp. Xxxiv. xxxv.)—and. certainly it. possesses this de- 
cided advantage, that it solves all the phenomena. 


One observation more .remains to be offered—and that is, 
that there is good reason to pronounce the book of Job an in- 
spired work—— its reception into. the Jewish canon—the re- 
cognition of the history, and, as Peters has abundantly 
proved, (Crit. Diss. pp. 21.145 —148.) consequently of the 
book itself, by the prophet Ezechiel—a similar admission. of 
it, by another inspired writer, St. James—and the express re- 
ference made to it by St. Paul, (1 Cor. iii. 19.) who prefaces 
~ his quotation from it by the words, # 2s written, agreeably to 
the common form of quoting from other parts of inspired 
scripture all these fully justify the primitive fathers, and 
early councils, in. their reception of it as a canonical and in- 
spired. book (see Gregor. pref. in Fob.) —— T he intrinsic mat- 
rer of the work also strengthens this idea———Job appears, 
from, x%xvili. tr, and xlii. 5. to have enjoyed the divine vision 
‘in. what manner— whether, as the Lxx seem to think, by 
seme appearance of a glorious cloud, or otherwise, it avails 


not+——that, in some way, he was honoured with one of those 
extraordinary manifestations of the deity,*by which the pro- 
Yy phets 
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phets and inspired persons were distinguished, and that he 
was admitted to immediate communication with the Almighty, 
is positively asserted Now, if this did really happen— 
and the whole book becomes a lying fable, and a lying fable 
recognized by inspired writers as a truth, if it did not—then 
it follows, that Job was a prophet ; and as a natural conse- 
quence it must be admitted, that Job himself was the author 
of the work—as it cannot be supposed, that God would con- 
vey supernatural communications to one person, and appoint 
another to relate them That Job was not an Israelite, 
cannot be urged as an argument against such an hypothesis, 
since we find that Balaam is expressly said to have been simi- 
- larly favoured-——other instances also are given by Bishop 
Law in his Considerations, &e. p. 72—76. see Patrick’s 
Append, to the Parapa. on Fob—and Peters Crit. Diss. p. 123 
—125. Now, from admitting the prophetic character of 
Job, we derive two considerable advantages first, it re- 
moves the difficulty, which otherwise’ must hang upon the 
supposition, that the words of that much celebrated passage 
in his writings refer to the doctrines of a redeemer and a future 
and 2. it supplies an additional confirmation of the 


state 
divine origin of those great truths concerning the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Deluge, as recorded in the books of 


Moses. 


If I have dwelt rather long upon this point, I trust the 
interesting nature of the subject, as well as the importance of 
the reality and antiquity of Job, in an examination of the his- 
I have 
little fear, that the discussion will appear unnecessarily prolix, 
to those who are acquainted with the vast variety of opinions, 


tory of sacrifice, will supply a sufficient excuse. 


and multiplicity of arguments, to which this question has 
given birth my principal object in this, as m most other of 
the annotations of this work, has been to combine with such 
illustration as the general argument may require, useful direc- 
tions to the young student in divinity, as to the leading topics 

and 
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and references, that may serve to assist his course of reading 


this I have done on the present occasion, with all possi- 
a greater degree of compression must have led 


ble brevity 
to dryness and obscurity ~——and it is well if, even in’ its 
present form, this review of the question be not found charge- 
able with these defects. 


OEE 


Pace 53. Nore 16.——Grotius, followed by Le Clerc, 
interprets the words in ‘Gen. iv. 4. which we translate the first- 
kings, as signifyiug the dest, and finest ; and will have this to 
relate only to the woo/, which is known to have been offered 


to the Gods in later times———that also, which we render the 
fat thereof, he considers to mean no more than the mi/z, and 
appeals to the txx, who in numerous instances have certainly 


translated the word an, here used, by yada. 


~ Bot first, as to S192, it cannot be denied, that in relation 
to man or beast, it is never found in any part of the bible, in 
any other sense than that of first-born sO appropriate is 
this meaning, that 1)22 is used absolutely to express primogent- 
ture, and the right resulting from it, as in Gen. xxv. 31. 32. 
33. 34. and xliii. 33.——it is indeed applied to frst fruits, 
or fruits first rife, but this evidently refers to its radical sig- 
nification of first born s nor can any instance be adduced of 
the application of the term in the figurative sense of finest and 
best, contended for by Grotius, unless such a signification be 
tacitly supposed to attach in all cases to the idea of the first, 
or earliest, in its kind——he has indeed referred us to the 
expression ny 1/93 in Job xviii. 13.—to the use of the word 


t)92, applied to the fruit of the fig-tree—and to the force 
of the term 1)32, employed to denominate the species of ca- 
mel, distinguished for its swiftness. ——— But none of these 
instances can bear him out ---—~the first, which he would 
arbitrarily render, “ morbus maxime lethalis,”? is no more 

¥y2 than 
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than ¢he FinsT-BoRN of Death, a strong pocttical expression, 
for the more particular meaning of which see Parkhurst on 
the word, and Chappelow on Job xvii. 13. the second, 
which, he says, implies “ ficus maxime fructifera,”’ is an exe 
ample peculiarly unfortunate, as the word in this application is 
used to denote that species of fig,. which is early ripe—inso- 
much that at this day the word Boccére (1191) signifies, in the 
Levant, the early fig, as Shacw states in his travels, p. 370. 
fol.—see Lowth’s Isai. xxviii. 4. Blayney’s Fer. xxiv. 2. 
and Newcome’s Hos. ix. 10. As to the third instance, 
the reason of applying this term to the fleetest species of ca- 
mel, is not the general idea: of distinction and superiority, 
but the peculiar quality of sqwifiness : the idea of celerity and 
| prevention, being most appositely conveyed by a term whose 
radical signification implied the first, or carliest—— in’ this 
sense the word is explained in the kindred dialects of the Sy- 
riac, and (particularly) the Arabic—for which see Schindler 
and Caste] —————indeed, no lexicon whatever, so far as I can 


discover, supports Grotius in the general signification which 
he attributes to the word 


but all concur, in giving to it 
the meaning of the earliest, or first produced, or some other 
flowing from, and connected with, these. - Again, with 
respect to the word abn, although it is undoubtedly used 
in several places to signify m#/k,as well as fat, yet, as Heideg- _ 
ger remarks, (Hist, Patr. Exercit. v. §. 20. tom. 1.) there is 
not a single passage in scripture, in which it is applied in. 
that sense, when sacrifice is spokep of, and the offering is said 
to be ann. 


But moreover, as to Grotius’s notion, that the qwoo/ and 
milé were the parts of the animal, which alone were offered by 
Abel on this occasion, it is notorious, that neither one nor the 
other is ever mentioned in scripture, as an offering to the 
Deity, unless this single passage be supposed. to supply an 'in~ 
stance. Kennicot also contends, in opposition to Gro- 
tuus, that the strict analogy of translation will not admit the 

| possibility 
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possibility of his construction of this passage of Gen. for 
if, says he; “it be allowed by all, that Cain’s bringing OF THE 
fruit of the. ground, means his bringing tHe fruit of the 
~ ground, then Abel’s, bringing or THE frstlings of his flock, 
must likewise mean his bringing THE Jirstlings of his flock,’ 
the exact sameness in the original phrase requiring an exact 
similarity in the translation—-(Two Dissert. pp. 192. 193.) 
The passage indeed needs but to be read, to prove: the 
whimsical conceit of this comment of Grotius not one 
word is said of wool, or that can lead the mind to it by any 
conceivable reference: but yet, because he is determined not 
to allow the sacrifice of Abel to have been an oblation of the 
animal itself; and there being no part of it that could be of- 
fered, without slaying the animal, except the wool and the 
milk ; he is therefore led to pronounce, that in the offering 
of these the sacrifice consisted——— Nothing, indeed, can be 
more strangely chimetical, than the whole of Grotius’s obser- 
vations on this part of scripture 


his criticism on the words 
mows |, furnishes another extraordinary specimen by 
these words, he says, nothing more is meant, than what the 
Heathens in later times understood by their Sagmen, which 
was a sort of turf, cut out of sacred ground, and carried 
sometimes in the hand of a Roman ambassador on this 
Heidegger is compelled to exclaim—* Sepe vir, cetera mage 
nus, €X paginis ritibus talia, obtorto collo, ad explicationem 
rerum sacrarum rapit; quay si propius intueare, nec ccelum 
nec terram attingunt.” ( Exercit. v. §, 19.)—but to return.— 


With respect to the word yi125n, it may be right to remark, 
that instead of, the fat THEREOF, (which is ambiguous) it 
may with more propriety be rendered, the fat OF THEM, 
meaning thereby, the fattest, or best, among the firstling3 — 
it is well known, that the word 25n is-often used for the best 
of its kind—thus non 35m, is the finest of the wheat,’ Ps. 
Ixxxi, 16. cxlvii. 14.—and the fat of the oil, the far of the 


wine, stand for the dest of the oil and wine, and have been. 


sO 
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so translated, Numb. xviii. 12.—see Chrysost. Yun. Vatab. 
also Fenn. Few. Antig. vol. i. p. 149. and Kenn. Two Diss. 
pp. 193. 194. it is the more necessary to make this 
distinction, lest the particular mention of the fat might lead 
to the supposition that the sacrifice was a peace-offering, the 
fat of which was consumed upon the altar, and the flesh 
eaten by the priests and the person at whose charge the 
offering was made this however was clearly an offering 
of a later date the use of animal food was not as yet 
permitted—-—and the sacrifice seems to have been an 4olo~ 

caust, the whole of which was consumed upon the altar 
that the sacrifice was of this kind, many arguments concur 
to render probable (see p. 287. also Shuck. Connect. vol. i. 
p- 81.) but it is placed beyond the possibility of doubt, 
if it be admitted, with the authorities and reasons adduced in 
pp- 320. 321, that the sign of the divine acceptance of Abel’s 
sacrifice was the consumption of it by fire from heaven 
Porphyry in his 2d book, De Abstin. Anim. considers this a 
sufficient reason to pronounce the offering of Abel to have 
been an Aolocaust, and compares it with that of Solomon 
described in 2 Chr. viii. 1. where it is said, that “when 
Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire came down from 
heaven, and consumed the burnt offering (or holocaust) and 


the sacrifices. 
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Pace 54. Note 17. To those who reject the divine 
institution of sacrifice, this has always proved a stumbling 
block; and to remove the difficulty, various solutions have 
been elaborately, but unsuccessfully,’ devised The dif- 
ference in the treatment of the two brothers had been ac- 
counted for by antient commentators, from the diferent mode 
of division of their several oblations, as if Cain’s fault had 
consisted in not giving to God the Jest parts, or the proper 


parts of the sacrifice-————this unintelligible notion, which 
. an 
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an early enemy of revelation, Julian, failed not to urge 
against Christians, took its rise from the Lxx translation of 
Gen. iv, Te Que, sy oe Bias WOT EVEYAN Cy opQac Oe 2) OveAncy njncceTes— 
If you should rightly offer, but yet not rightly divide, would you 
not sin ?— Others have held, that the difference arose 
from this, that whilst Abel, brought of the jirstlings of his 
flock, Cain did not in like manner bring of the first, or best 


of his- fruits-——this idea, for which there. appears no far- 
ther foundation in the original, than that it is smply stated 
that Cain brought of the fruits, originated with Philo, as may 
be seen in pel 79. and has had the support of several Chris- 
tian. Commentators—see Cyril. cont. Fulan. lib. x. p. 34.9. ed. 
Spanh, Lips.—-and Pol. Synop. in Gen. iv. 3.—— Hallet also, 
in his note (s) on Hebr. xi. 4. concurs in this idea, and at 
the same time adds, that Abel’s faith caused him to select the — 
choicest for sacrifice—Primate Newcome, in his new version, 


seems toadopt the same notion, explaining the more excellent sa- 
crifice in Hebr. xi. 4. as “ consisting of more choice and valuable 
offerings.” —Again, the reason of the difference assign- 
ed by Josephus (Antig. Fud. lib. i,c. 3.) is, that God was 
more pleased with the spontaneous productions of nature, than 
with an offering extorted from the earth by the ingenuity 
and force of man’’—this strange conceit has been confined to 
Josephus, and the Rabbins, from whom Havercamp affirms, 
and Cuneus and Heidegger fully prove, it was derived by 
this author—see Avebs. Observ. ia Nov. Test. p. 383. 
Another reason assigned is the difference of moral charac- 
ter—but the history clearly connects the fact of the accept- 
ance of the one and the rejection of the other, with the nature 
and circumstances of the respective oblations. 


Again, 
it is said, that Cain’s entertaining a design against his bro- 
ther’s life, laid the foundation for the difference of treat- 
ment but this intention against his brother’s life, is ex- 
pressly affirmed to have been the consequence of the preference 
given ta his brother’s offering. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Priestley has observed (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p.. 195.) 
that ‘* the actions of both the brothers’ (in the offerings 
made by them of the flock and of the fruits) ‘* seem to have 
been of the same nature, and to have had exactly the same 
meaning’”?——in this I entirely agree with him viewing 
the matter by the light of reason, the distinction made be- 
tween them by the Deity is utterly unaccountable—sacrifices 
being considered as gifts, or as federal rites, or as symbolical 
actions expressing the dispositions and sentiment of the of- 
ferer, or inany way that human invention can be conceived to 
have devised them; the actions of the two brothers appear 
to stand precisely on the same ground, each bringing an offer- 
ing of that which he respectively possessed, and each thus 
manifesting his acknowledgment and worfhip of the great 
author of his possessions——but what do I infer from this? 
———that reason cannot untie the knot: and that to revela- 
tion consequently we must look for the solution here 
the difficulty vanishes, and all appears connected and satis- 
factory, as I trust is shewn in the account given of this mat- © 
ter in the second of these discourses—see p. 54-——58.——~ 
‘I'he words of Cloppenburg on this subject deserve to be no- 
ticed—‘* Etsi diverse oblationi videatur oecasionem prebu- 
isse diversum vite institutum, ipsi tamen diversitati oblatio- 
nis hoc videtur subesse, quod Abel pecudum oblatione cru- 
enta ante omnia curavit, ro sAasnetov Dia THs Wisews ev Tw AMARTH 
propitiationem per fidem in sanguine, qua necessario purificanda 
erant dona Deo oblata, Heb. ix. 22. 23.—-Cainus autem 
ablatione sola Eucharistica de fructu terre defungens, supine 
neglexerit sacrificium sAesimov, ut eo nomine Deo displicuerit, 
neque potuerit obtinere Fustitze Der, que ex fide est, testimoniums 
quod non perhibebat Deus, neglecto istoc externo symbole 
supplicationis ex fide pro remissione peccatorum obtinenda~— 
Quemadmodum ergo, in cultu spirituali, publicanus supplis_ 
cans cum peccatorum efouoroyncci, descendit in domum suam 


justificatus pre phariseo; cum gratiarum actione, Deo. vo- 


vente decimas omnium que possidebat, Luc. xviii. 12.— 
sic 
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sic censemus hac parte potiorem fuisse Abelis oblationem pre 
oblatione Caini, quod ipse supplicationem suam pro impetran- 
da peccatorum remissione testatus sit, per sacrificii propitia-.. 
torii. cruentam oblationem, cum alter dona sua eucharistico - 
ritu offerret, xwers Lb KATOMUTLES, , Sacrif, Patriarch. Schola 
p. 15. on the subject of this note see Kennic. Two 
Dissert. Pp. 225 238. and Barrington’s Misc. Sacr. p. 


a1. 
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Pace 54. Nore 18. Doctor Kennicot’s criticism on 


this passage combined with Gen. iv. 4. is too remarkable to 
The words sAzove bucsayy 


be passed over in silence. 
he contends, should be rendered a sacrifice greater, OF mores 
in reference to number, rather than to value: for that, al- 
though soavs in the positive sense does sometimes signify 
excellens, prestans, yet in the other degrees of comparison it 
is never so used ; but that wAswr has constantly the significa-_ 
tion of plus, amplior, copiosior, or numerosior : and for this 
he refers to the several lexicons. of Budezus, Constantine, 
Gesner, Gillius, Hederic, Leigh, ‘Scapula and Stephens— _ 
——and from Stephens’s Concordance he says it appears, that 
mastwv has not the sense of prestantior, through the whole of 
the New Testament——the idea of number, he says, neces- 
sarily strikes us; and therefore Wickliffe’s, which reads a 
MUCH MORE sacrifice, he affirms to be a just translation ; 
and that Queen Elizabeth’s version was right, in preserving 
the force of this by rendering the words, @ greater sacrifice 
—-in conformity with these observations he suggests an inter- 
pretation of Gen. iv. 4. which, I apprehend, is peculiar to 
himself—namely, that Cain brought a single offering, of the 
fruits of the ground; and Abel a double oblation, consisting 
likewise of the fruits,,and of an animal sacrifice besides—— ° 
his principal argument in support of this novel idea, is deriv- 
ed from the use of the word Mincha in this place; the meat- 
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ing of which, he says, is fixed precisely in Levit. ii. 1. and 
confined to an unbloody oblation—viz. a imeat-offering 5 OT, 
as we generally appropriate the word meat to flesh, more. 
properly @ bread-offering——this term, he argues, being here 
applied to Abel’s oblation, and being totally inapplicable to 
the animal sacrifice which he is expressly faid to have offer- 
ed, it follows, thathe must Hkewise have made an offering 
of the fruit of the ground such as Cain had brought—and this, 
he contends, the very turn of expression in the original 


strongly indicates: for that, in strictness, the passage fhould 
be rendered, ‘* Cain brought of the -fruit of the ground, a 
Mincha to Jehovah—-—and Abel brought (the same), he 
also (brought) of the firstlings’? &c. for that in the words, 
sim coi swan bam, the particle m1 cannot be joined to 
the verb immediately preceding, from the nature of the po- 
sition, and its connexion with a second nominative case— 
—and that, agreeably to this, the txx have rendered the 


clause, Kos ASA NVEYKE, Hab HUTOG AO Fwy TewToTorwy. 


This criticism of Dr. Kennicot seems, however, unwor- 
thy of so great a name; for even admitting, that the particle 
t1 is to be connected, not with the preceding verb, but 
with the second nominative case, the inference drawn by 
Dr. Kennicot will by no means follow ; there being no form 
of expression more familiar to the Hebrew, than the empha- 
tic repetition of the person spoken of, “with this particle 
t=) adjoined to adduce instances of this were idle, as it 
is one of the most common idioms of the language—whoever, 
wishes for examples, however, may find them in sufficient 
plenty, in Nold. Concord. Partic. Ebr. pp. 201. 202. 
now in this application of the particle, it is manifest that the 
whole of Dr. Kennicot’s conftruction falls to the ground 
Again, admitting the particle to be used in the additive sense, 
alfo, as Dr. Kennicot’s view of the passage requires, yet will 
not this justify his translation ; since, being necessarily connect- 
ed with the second nominative cast by this-writer’s own ad- 


mission 
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mission, it can only mean, that Abel alo, as well as Cain, 
brought an offering ; whereas, according to Dr. Kennicot, it 
must signify, that he brought, alfo of the firstlings, &c. i. e. he 
brought not only what Cain had. brought, but esides, or in 
addition to that, of the firstlings of his flock; to make out 
which translation, the word a//fo must be connected, not with 
the second nominative case S11, or avroc, but with the follow- 
ing words, M"734n, or emo Tuy mewroronwy, from which it is 
entirely disjoined by the intervening pronoun thus Dr. 
Kennicot becomes inconsistent with himself, having first con- 
tended for the immediate conjunction of the particle with the 
second nominative case, and having then applied it in such a 
sense as tO require its conjunction, not with this nominative 
case, but with another part of the sentence. 


But he relies on ae force of the word, Mincha, which is 
applied to Abel’s offering—the Lord ‘being said to have 
had respect to Abel and to his mincHA——it is then of impor- 
‘tance to ascertain the true meaning of this word; and the 
more so, because if this writer’s sense of the term be admit- 
ed, and at the same time his theory of the double oblation be 
rejected, the necessary inference is, that no animal was: slain 
by Abel, but that the offering must have been of the un- 
bloody kind, and consequently that it was, as Grotius has 


contended, merely an offering of the milk and wool of his 
flock. 


Now, it is in the first place to be remarked, that he ex- 
plains the word Mincha, as applied to the offerings of Cain 
and Abel, by the exact definition of it, as we find it specifi. 
cally used under the law, where it appears to be confined to 
offerings of the unbloody kind (see Two Dissert. p. 188 

192,)—-———but if Dr. Kennicot be right in explaining 
the Mincha in all cases by the strictness of the Levitical de- 
finition, then it necessarily follows, that Cain did not merely 
bring an offering of the fruits of the ground, bot that he 
i | brought 
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brought the very kind of meat-offering, or Mincha, appointed 
in the ii. ch. of Levit. where, as Kennicot emphatically ob- 
serves, the description of the meat-offering concludes with 
these words, 8) N10, THIS IS A MINCHA Cain’s of- 
fering then must have consisted of ‘ fine flour with oil pour- 
ed upon it, and frankincense placed thereon :”? the exact 
quantities also of the flour and oil, as prescribed in the law, 
must have been employed—this the force of Kennicot’s argu- 
ment indispensibly requires—for he contends, that the very 
definition of the Mincha, as given in Leviticus, “ determines the 
sense of the word absolutely in the five books of Moses—for 
that wherever the inspired author mentions the word Mincha, 
‘asa sacrificial term, he must certainly use it in the same 
sense—the same, which had been settled upon it by God 
himself, before Genesis was composed’”»———Now it is cer- 
tain, that wherever the mincHA, properly so called, is spo- 
ken of under the law, it must be understood in thé sense ex- 
pressly given to it dy the law; and in this reference it is, 
that Buxtorf, Reland, Outram, and Jos. Mede, (whom Ken- 
nicot quotes in justification of his opinion, ) seem to have spo- 
ken of the Mincha but surely, when applied to oblations 
antecedent to the law, the term is not necessarily to be taken 
in that restrained sense, to which its general signification was 
limited, in later times, by those appropriate circumstances at- 
tached to it by the legal institution it is undoubtedly 
true, as Gussetius, who is referred to by Kennicot, remarks, 
—that a Mincha presented to God signifies an unbloody ob- 
lation but when he says, that it a/ways does so, and that 
** there is not one instance of its being used for an animal ob- 
iation throughout the Bible,’? (Comment. Ling. Ebr. p. 473.) 
he, in the first place, begs the question respecting the-sacri- 
fice of Abel, which is expressly called a Mincha—secondly, 
he forgets, that every other instance of its sacrificial applica- 
cation, is an instance of the use of the term wader the law, 


by which its original meaning had been narrowed—and last- 
ly, both he and Kennicot materially err in point of fact, 
the 
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the word Mincha being frequently employed even under the 
law, to denote aimal sacrifices, as well as the bread—or flour- 
thus in 1 Kings xviii. 29. 36. 2 Kings iii. 20. 
and Ezra ix. 4. 5. we find the morning and evening sacrifi- 
ces, which beside a bread-offering and drink-offering includ-_ 
ed also the offering of a lamb, described by the general ‘ap. 
pellation of Mincha—in Judg. vi. 18. the same term is ap- 
plied to the offering of a kid with unleavened. cakes—and in 
1 Sam. ii, 17. and Mal. i. 13. 14. it is used in relation to 
animal sacrifice, in a manner the most explicit and unqualified 


offerings 


—— so that although, as Rosenmuller on Levit. ii. 1. affirms, 
this word be applied per eminentiam to the oblation of Corn, 
yet even under the law we find its more general signification 
force its way 


This proves decisively the weakness of | 
Dr. Kennicot’s argument derived from the supposition that the 
words, xi Mn (Lev. ii. 6.) are to be understood in the 
-semise, THIS IS A MINCHA, 1. e. as marking the precise mean- 
ing of the term, wherever it occurred in a sacrificial relation 
indeed the circumstance of the various kinds of Bread- 
offerings comprehended under the term Mincha, which Ken- 
nicot himself admits to have existed, (p. 190——192.) 
and of which there were not fewer.than five, proves that this 
passage could not have been intended here as conjining the 
term to the specific oblation to which it refers; and that it 
could only mean, that this oblation was one of those, which 
_ might be included under the term Mincha Vatablus ren- 
ders the words, * AZunus ef: i.e. tale est munus quod of- 
ferri debet Deo’?—— see also Fagius,, Vataitus, Castalio on 
Exod. xxx. 9.———~It is certain that the true and original 
signification of the word, is that of an offering presented to a 
superior —thus we find it, in Gen, xxxii. 20, and xiii. 11. 


15. in which places it is used for the’ purpose of appeasing— 
again, in 2 Chr. xxxil. 23. and Ps. Ixxii 10. where it is ap- 
plied to offerings brought by strangers to the temple at Jeru- 
salem——and also ini Kings x. 25. 2 Chr. ix. 24. 2 Kings 
vil. 8. 9, where it is used to denote the gifts sent to earthly 


princes 
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ptinces The word appears to be derived from an Arabic 
verb signifying donavit: see Rofenm. and Le Clerc on Lev. ii. 1. 
and Schindl. Lexic. Pentag. —— Parkhurst derives it from the 
Hebrew verb ni, quievit, posuit, and Calasio from ni, duxit, 
without however making any change in the signification 
from this it follows, that all sactificial offerings, whether 
bloody or unbloody, must fall under the general denomination, 
Mincha that it is taken in this large sense by all Lexico- 
graphers, Le Clerc (on Lev. ii. 1.) positively asserts—see 
also Castell, and especially Parkhur/?, on the word—— Dru- 
sius (on Hebr. xi/ 4.) affirms, that it is of greater extent 
than is commonly admitted. Ainsworth observes (on 
Lev, ul, 1.) that it “ was generally any solemn gift or pre- 


sent, to God, or man—in special, a present or sacrifice unto 
God—wmore specially, an offering of the fruits of the earth””— 
Sykes also (Essay; &c. p. 17.) uses the word in the 
same general sense, whilst he admits, that ‘ later use has 
pretty much confined it to oblations of flower or meal”’ 
how little reason then Dr. Kennicot had for introducing so 
novel and dangerous a criticism, is I trust sufficiently evident 
—and how inconsistent it is with the ideas of sacrifice, which 


he holds, in common with the doctrine maintained in these 
discourses, will appear, when it is considered, that if in the 
case of Abel’s oblation, the word (M/incha be supposed to re- 
late, not to the sacrifice of the animal but, solely to an offer- 
ing of the fruits with which it was accompanied, it must fol- 
low, since God is said to have had respect to his Mincha, 
that it was net the animal sacrifice, but the offering of the 
fruits, which conciliated the divine regard: and thus the 
theory, which pronounces the animal sacrifice to have been 
originally ehjoined, as a type of the great sacrifice of Christ ; 
and which ascribes to this, as the instituted expreflion of the 
true faith, the superiority of Abel’s offering over that of Cain, 
is at once overturned——~and yet to this very theory it is, 
that Dr. Kennicot, in his Dissertation on the Oblations of Cain 


and Abel, has given his warmest support. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may not be amiss here, to endeavour to fix the 
true meaning and value of the sacrificial terms, ya0p, m2, 
and nat, Corban, Mincha, and Zebach ; and the more parti- 
cularly, as their relative force seems not to have been stated 
with exactness by any late writer— 


the first of these 
terms, being derived from 2p, signifies whatever was brought 
to God before the altar; whether dismissed, as the scape-goat ; 
dedicated to the service of the Sanctuary, as the sacred ves- 
sels, and the conductors of the sacred rites, the Levites; or 
offered up, as the sacrifices properly so called, which were 
consumed at the altar again, the Mincha was an obla- 
tion, which was of the nature of a sacrifice, being consumed 
at the altar, whether it consisted of things animate or inani- 
mate, although, as we have seen, the Mosaic institution ina 
good degree narrowed its application; confining it, for the 
most part, to what is called the meat-ofering, or as it 
should in strictness be denominated the bread—or flour- 


ofering-————and_ lastly, the Zebach was the oblation of an 
animal s/ain in sacrifice. 


Thus, Corban is the most general 
term, including all sorts of offerings, or dedications, to God 
in his temple 


Mincha is the next in order, applying to 
those offerings which were consumed at the altar —— and 
Zebach is the species infima in the scale, relating only to the 
animal sacrifice. 


But to return to Dr. Kennicot, and the immediate subject 
of this note 


his remark on the word, wacove, that it neces- 
sarily involves the idea of number, becomes now totally inap- 
plicable——the idea of a double oblation in the case of Abel, 
which it was intended to support, has been shewn to be en- 
tirely groundless—and indeed his observations on the force 
of the word qacw itself, seem not less so——— that “ the 
notion of number is included in every application of the word 
throughout the New Testament, isso far from being true, 
that numerous passages may be cited, in which no such idea 
can possibly attach to the word 


thus, in Mat. vi. 25. Js 


not 
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not the soul more (wreov) than meat ?—and again, xii. 41, Be- 
hold, a greater (raxov) than Fonas is bere. many other 
such instances may be seen in Stephanus’s Greek Concord- 
ance, to which Dr. Kennicot has referred in support of his 
opinion—but the true force of the word, both in the positive 
and the comparative, may be best seen in Schleusner’s Lexi- 
con it will thence appear, that the just value of the ex- 
pression in the passage in Hebrews has been given in the text 
~_——a more ample, or fuller sacrifice, expressing in emphatical 
terms, that which partook more /argely and essentially of the 
Vatablus renders the 


trne nature and virtue of sacrifice 


word uberiorem. 


Pace 54. Nore 19. Fartu (we are informed by the 
apostle, Romans x. 17.) cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. This account of Faith, combined with the 
numerous examples exhibited in the xith ch. of Hebrews, in 
illustration of its nature, can leave us at no loss to pronounce, 
that Abel’s offering was in obedience to a divine revelation. 
for it must be remarked, that in the several instances ad- 
duced in this chapter, of persons actuated by this exalted 
principle, the belief of something declared, and a mode of 
action conformable to that belief, are uniformly exhibited 
in like manner, then, as Noah, Abraham, and the rest, are 
represented, as acting in consequence of a divine command, 
placing an entire reliance in the promise of him who com- 
manded ; so Abel, in the sacrifice which he offered, must be 
supposed to have acted under the same impression—believing 
what God had promised, and therefore sacrificing as God 
had ordered indeed, as Heidegger remarks, the divine re- 
velation was in his case even more necessary, than in any other 
of those. mentioneda-————The sacred writer again informs 


us, at the 13th verse of the same chapter, that Abel and all 
the 


, 


301 ; 
‘ 
the others whom he had named, died in faith (i.e as Hallet 
paraphrases it, “* retained their faith, until their death, or the 
time of their leaving the world,”’) not having received the pra- 
mises, (not having received the completion of them: that 
being reserved for later times, as is intimated in the conclud- 
ing part of the chapter, and is clearly expressed in Acts xiii. 
32. 33. We declare unto you glad tidings, how that THE PRO- 
mist which was made unto the FATHERS, God hath Fut- 
FILLED the same UNTO US THEIR CHILDREN.)—but having 
seen them afar off ; and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them.———Now, that these promises included the promise of 
the Messiah, Kennicot says, is plain—* first, because this is 
THE PROMISE, peculiarly and emphatically so called through- 
out scripture—and secondly, because that the temporal pro- 
emises, respecting the land of Canaan, cannot alone, if at all, 
be meant here, as the apostle speaks of a// the patriarchs, 
whom he had mentioned in the beginning of the chapter——~ 


and Abraham, who is one of those mentioned, is expressly . 
said to have sejourned in the land of Promise—whilst, on the 
other hand, Abel, Enoch, and Noah, (three of the patriarchs 
included in the word ats,) had not received the promise of 
entering the land of Ganaan so that some other promise, 
made in the first ages, and frequently repeated, must be that 

- to which the apostle here alludes——-and what promise can 
that be, but the promise of a future Redeemer made to Adam??? | 
—the promise, that she seed of the woman should bruise the ser 

pent’s head——a promise, which was to be commemorated in 

the patriarchal and all succeeding sacrifices, until the seed 
should come agreeably to this, the Homily on Faith ap- 
plies this xith ch. of Hebr. stating that holy men of old, al- 
though they were not named Christian, yet exer cised a Chris- 
tian faith—seeking, as we do, all the benefits of God the Fa- 

ther, through the merits of his Son Fesus Christ and differ- 
ing from us only in this, that whereas “* they looked its 
Christ should come, we be in the time when he is come’? 

to - fulfilment of this promise then, was the faith of Abel 

. Aa a 3 directed ; 
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directed; and the enjoined manifestation of this faith, the 
apostle justifies us in pronouncing, to have been the kind of 
sacrifice which he offered ; and which, as being of the true 
nature of the sacrifice required of the faithful, procured from 
God that acceptance, and witnessing of his offerings, which 
was refused to Cain——see Heideg. Hist. Patr. Exerc. iii. 
§. $2. tom. 1.—Shuckf. Connect. vol. 1. pp. 86. 87.—Kennic. 
Two Dissert. p. 212—215. and Hdwards’s Survey of the 
various Methods, pp. 99. 100,— see also Witsius, (Misc. Sac. 
Lib. II. Diss. ti. §. 7—10.) who removes the objections 
brought by Spencer against the application of this ch. of 
Hebrews, here contended for—and Fenn: Few. Ant. vol. i. 
p- 57 —59. where some excellent remarks are to be found, on 
the difficulty, which the mention of ephihah, in the cata- 
logue of distinguished believers, might appear to create. 


It must be confessed that certain commentators, among 
whom are to be reckoned Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, Ro- 
senmuller, and Primate Newcome also if I rightly understand 
him, interpret the promises alluded to in this chapter as tempo- 
rai; and are consequently reduced to the necessity of con- 
fining the expression, BT01 wavres, ALL these, in the 1 3th 
verse, to some of those that had been named ; or of referring 
it to ALL the descendants of Abraham, of whom mention had 
been made in the sentence immediately preceding——now, it 
is obvious, as Whitby remarks, that a// the descendants of 
Abraham did nor die in faith and how, on the other hand, 
any particular individuals of those before named, can be se- 
lected by an expression, which comprehends aLt, it is not 
easy to discover and if al/, who had been before named, 
are referred to, (as is unavoidable, ) then, as we have already 
seen, the promises cannot have been temporal, there being 
some to whom no temporal promises were made, as Abel and 
Enoch As to the difficulty arising from the declaration, 
that the persons enumerated had piEp in faith, when it is known 
that Enoch did not die, but was translated ; this is easily 

removed 
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removed by considering, that the stress in this clause is not 
laid upon the death of those believers, but upon their having 
retained their faith through life, as is well marked in Hallet’s 
paraphrase quoted inp. 361. and’in the common use of lan- 
guage would naturally be conveyed in the words here used by 
the apostle ——see Drusius, in loc. who supplies several in- 
stances of a similar latitude of expression in scripture 
Hallet, Doddridge, and Whitby, deserve to be consulted upon 
this entire chapter—they furnish a complete answer to the ar- 
guments of those, who contend for a temporal promise. 


I shall only add here an observation of Elsner, on the ex- 
travagant eagerness, shewn by two of these commentators, 
Grotius, and Le Clerc, for the temporal solution having 
remarked, that Le Clerc condemns Hammond, for his mysti- 
cal interpretation of the city which has foundations, as imply- 
ing an everlasting mansion in the Heavens; and approves of 
the idea of Grotius, that Jerusalem was the city here in- 
tended— | 
dvrevorros imprudentia : quomodo quceso exspectasse illam ur- 
bem Abrahamus dicetur, quam post multa demum szcula pos- 
teris suis cessuram noyerat a Deo edoctus !—quomodo deinde 
Deus conditor vocabitur Hierosolyme terrestris ?—denique in- 
fra, v. 16. celum esse illam urbem apparet, nam patria celestis 
Simplicius quoque ad Epictetum, cap. xii. p. 


he exclaims, ‘* Mira est viri illius ry vsrobecss 


vocatur 
77.in morte reperiri tay aanduwny waresdu dixit, de beatis sedibus 


—— Observat. Sacr, tom. ii, p. 367. 


—-~=260.0OO0ee-——_ 
Pacer 55. Nore 20. The event, which, according to 
the principle of sacrifice here maintained, gave birth to the 
establishment of the rite, seems obviously to determine the 
the commission of sin, and the pro- 


time of its institution 
mise of a Redeemer, being the grand objects of its reference, 


no period seems more fit for its appointment, than that, at 
| which. 
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which Sin first entered, and the Promise was first delivered— 

that is the period immediately succeeding the Fall and 

indeed, the manner in which the first sacrifice recorded in 

scripture is introduced in the narrative, strongly indicates the 

pre-existence of the rite ;. the words tn" yp, intimating (as 

Kennicot has shewn in the 2d of his Two Dissertations, p.° 
177—183.) a stated time for the performance of this duty : 

and the whole turn of phrase marking a previous and familiar 

observance—-—see Richie’s Peculiar Doctrines, Part II. §. 42. 

vol. i. p. 138. 


_ If, then, sacrifice be admitted to have been coeval with the 
fall, every argument, which has been adduced to prove that 
Abel offered sacrifices in obedience to the divine injunction, 
will apply with encreased force to shew, that Adam must have 
done the same scripture also supplies additional confirma- 
tion, by the fact, which it relates, of the first pair having 
been, by the express command. of God, clothed with the 
skins of beasts much as some have endeavoured to de- 
preciate the value of this fact, it will be found; when more 
closely examined, to supply a strong evidence on this 
head That the beasts, whose skins were allotted for 
covering to our first parents, had been slain, is natural to sup- 
pose, as it is not reasonable to think that any animals had died 
of themselves, so soon after their creation, and without having 


yet experienced any severities of climate or. situation 
now, there were no purposes for which they could have been 
slain, unless those of food, sacrifice, or covering —— that they 
were not slain for food, has been sufficiently established in the 
qth note of this Sermon—neither can it be admitted, that 
they were slain merely for covering ; since it cannot be sup- 
posed, that Adam would, immediately after the sentence of 
the divine displeasure, have dared to kill God’s creatures 
without his permission; nor is it likely, that God should or- 
der them to be slain merely for their skins, when he could 
have supplied man with spfficient covering from the hair and 

; wool, 
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wool, and when, the flesh of the animal not being permitted 
for food, there must have been an unnecessary waste of the. 
creatures it follows, then, that they had been slain with a 
view to sacrifice—this alone supplies.an adequate reason 
the qhole of the animal (if the offering be supposed an holo- 
caust, as there is good reason to conclude all to have been, 
until the Mosaic institution——see note 24 of this Sermon} 
would. here be devoted to the uses of religion, except the 
skin, which would be employed for the purpose of cloathing : 
and even his might not be without its moral and religious 
end, as. it might serve to our first parents for a constant me- 
morial of their transgression-—of the death which it merited— 
and of the divine mercy by which it was withheld: It 
seems also not unlikely, that from this institution was derived 
the appointment in Lev.-vii. 8. that the priest should have the 
skin of the Burnt-offering — see particularly, on the 
subject of this note, Keanic. Two Diss. p. 67—70. 227. 228. 
—and Wits. Misc. Sacr. Lib. II. Diss. it. §. 12.—also. 
Heideg. Histor. Patr, Exercit. v. §. 16.—Delan. Rev. Exam. 
vol. i, diss. viii. pp. 99-——-103.—Barringt. Miscell. Sacr. vol, 
iii. pp. 17. 67.—and Shuckf. Connect. vol. i. b. 2. pp. 80, 81. 
also Patr. and Ainsw. on Gen. iii. 21. 


cr 


A. translation, indeed, has been given of the passage in 
Gen, iii. 19. which subverts the entire of the argument, de- 
rived from the skins given to the first pair for clothing, by re- 
ferring the word “iy to the skin of Adam and his wife, and 
reading it in this sense, ‘‘ that God made for them coats, or 
coverings of their skin’’ Cloppenburg remarks, (Sacrif. 
Patriarch. Sch. p.. 13.) that “the word wn is never to be 
found in scripture, in any other signification, than that of the 
hide of an animal?’ ——Kennicot also concurs in this criti-, 
cism, with sone slight and conjectural exception—but the 
truth is, there are many exceptions, which these distinguished. 
scholars must haye hastily overlooked———Exod. xxxiv. 30, 
Job X. 11. Xix,-20. 26, with others phi may be seen ‘iny 


Un Ze Coccetus, 
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Cocceius, Schindler, and Calasio, and need not be enumerated, 
supply examples as strong as that, which has been noticed by 
Kennicot, from Exod. xxii. 26. but although the word is 
in these several instances applied to the human skin, yet the 
form and construction of the passage before us will-not admit 
it here it is here introduced absolutely, and without any of 
those connecting parts of speech which might mark its rela- 
tion to the persons spoken of, whilst in the passages above re- 
ferred to, the relation is always so pointed out——on the sup- 
position that the human skin is here meant, the last named 
passage, viz. Exod. xxii. 26, exactly corresponds to this, the 
raiment for his skin, in the one, agreeing precisely with the 
covering for their skin, in the other but there the word - 
has the preposition 5, and the pronoun suffixed to it, yy; 
in like manner, both of these, or at least the suffixed pronoun 
(ton) would undoubtedly have been used here, had the skin . 
of the persons covered been intended—whereas the word ‘ny 
is introduced absolute and unconnected see Kennic. Two 
Dissert. pp. 68. 69. accordingly the Lxx, and all the an- 
tient versions, except the Chaldee, have uniformly rendered 
the sentence in its present received acceptation so little 
deserving of serious attention, did the translation, which has 
been here discussed, appear to Dr, Lardner, that in his Essay 
on the Mosaic accouut, &c. ( Kippis’s edit, vol. xi. pp. 239. 
240.) when engaged in a direct examination of the subject, 
he does not condescend to notice it, at the same time that he 
observes upon Le Clerc’s interpretation, which is scarcely less 
extraordinary—viz. that the word, nina, does not signify 
coats, but tents : so that the covering provided for Adam and 
his wife, were not coats, but tents, of skins in this, how- | 
ever, Le Clerc has nothing to support him but his own inge- 
Huity of invention the word snin2, which is exactly the 
Greck yitw, being never used to signify any thing but a gar- 
ment and even if it were, it seems rather extraordinary, as 
Kennicot remarks, that ** God should take care to make a tent 


or habitation for the first pair in Paradise, when, in the very 
next 
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next words we read of God’s turning them out of Paradise.” 
this however is not the only instance, in which Le Clerc has 
indulged an arbitrary fancy, in his Comments on Scripture. 


ene 

Pace 59. Note 21.~—~This plain, natural, and signifi- 
cant interpretation of a part of scripture, which had long ex- 
ercised, but to puzzle and perplex, the Commentators, was 
first proposed by the learned Lightfoot, (see his Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 1085. 1243.) and has since been adopted by Kennicot, 
(Two Dissert. pp. 216. 217.) and Pilkington ( Remarks &c. p. 
163.)———-— the use of the word nxwn, Sin, for a Sin-offer- 
ing, is so familiar, that it can scarcely be necessary to adduce 
instances in proof of it—examples of it may be seen in Exod. 
BAIK V4) XXX, 100, Levit. iv. 3.21," 24, 20, Vix 25.——-2 
Kings xii. 16. Ezech, xlv. 23. Hos. iv. 8. and in pumerous 
other passages—on this idiom see also what has been said in 
pp: 148. 149. of these ///ustrations :, and in Pilkington’s Re- 
marks, pp. 163. 164. But this translation of the pas- 
sage here given, receives its strongest confirmation from the 
peculiar force of the word y29, which is connected with 
nxn, and which strictly implies couching, or lying down as 
a beast—for this see Schindler and Castell on the word—and 
indeed all the Commentators have been obliged to admit this 
sense of the word, even whilst they adopted a translation of 


the passage, with which it seems but little consistent—the 
idea of Sin lying couched at the door, being, to say the least 
of it, a dold image—yet in this sense they have been compel- 
led to apply the term—see Fagius, Vatablus, Clarius, Dathe, 
and Rofenmuller——but the word Sin-offering being substitu- 
ted for Sin, the whole difficulty is removed, and the peculiar 
propriety of the term employed instantly appears But 
there is yet another circumstance of some weight which is re- 
marked by Parkdurst, and is also noticed by Castalio, Dathe 
and Rosenmuller, although they have not drawn’ from it the 


natura} 
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natutal infetence, namely, that msn, which is feminine, is 
here connected with a word of the masculine gender, 723 
which, as Parkhurst judiciously observes, is perfectly consis- 
tent, on the supposition that nxwn denotes a Sin-offering—for 
then according to a construction common in Hebrew, which 
refers the adjective not to the word but to the thing under- 
stood by it, the masculine yan is here combined with the an:- 
mal, which was to be the sin-offering——in conformity with 
this reasoning it will be found, that mxwn, in other parts of 
scripture where it is used for a Sin-offering, is, though feminine 
itself, connected with a masculine adjunct see Exod. 
xxix. 14. Levit. iv. 21. 24. v. g. and other places of Levit. 
where the masculine pronoun s7 is used instead of the femi- 
nine x*—but in Gen. xviii. 20, xx. 9. Exod. xxxii. 21. 30. 
and other places, where the word odcurs in its original sipni- 
fication of Sin, it has constantly the adjective connected, im 
the feminine. . ‘ 


——— © BOS | O@Ooe-—— 


Pace 59. Nore 22.———-Dr. Richie judiciously observes 
on this passage of Hebr. that * it makes the sacrifice of Abel 
to have been of the piacular kind, by the comparison which it 
makes between the effect of it and that of the sacrifice of 
Christ, which without doubt was of the piacular kind —— for 
unless these two sacrifices had been of the same kind, and 
productive of similar effects, such a comparison could not 
have been made, nor the effect of ‘the one pronounced to have 
been better, or much greater, than the effect of the other 
causes of a different nature producing effects of a dissi- 
* milar kind~and. between effects ofa dissimilar kind, no such 
comparison as that here made being admissible.” 
Peculiar Doctrines of Revelation. Part. I. §. xlu. p. 138. 
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v 
Pace 60. Nore 23. From the time of Abel’s sacri-’ 
fice to the giving of the law, we find the sacrificial offering 
described by no other appellation than that of m>n or nar, the 


holocaust ot burnt-offering, and the Zebach or immolated vic- 
tim 


——thus we see the former expression used of the sacrifice 
of Noah in Gen. vili. 20. and again repeatedly applied to the 
sacrifice of Abraham in the xxiid chapter—it is also employed. 
by Moses in speaking of sacrifices to Pharaoh, in Exod. x. 
25, and again in describing the offerings of Jethro, XVill. 12. 
—the oblations of Job likewise, (Job. i. 5.) and of his friends 
(xlii. 7. 8.) are so denominated—as are those of Balaam, in 

‘the xxiiid ch. of Numbers in the numerous other instan- 
ces of the mode of worship by sacrifice, which occur in this 
early period, the expression used is either ma}, or, where the 
sort of sacrifice is not exactly specified, a word immediately 
derived from and clearly implying it, nara, which tho’ trans- 
lated generally by us, an /ar, and being sometimes applied 
to that on which Incense was presented cannot, as Sykes re- 
marks, (£ssay, p. 246.) when used absolutely, and in its 
strict sense, be otherwise understood, than as signifying * that 
on which slain animals were offered,” 


Doctor Richie, indeed, not only maintains that none but 
animal sacrifices, were offered from the time of Cain to the 
promulgation of the law, but that all during that period were 
none other than Aolocausts, or burnt-offerings ; the Zebach, or 
slain animal, having been uniformly offered up in that man- 
ner: and that consequently a// the sacrifices of this early pe- 
tiod were piacular ——In this last position Sykes concurs, so 
far as to allow, that all holocausts before the days of Moses 
were deprecations of wrath”—and he admits also, from the 
time of Abel until that of Jacob, there is no instance of any 
other sacrifice than the dburnt-offering—but from his peculiar 
notions concerning the nature of sacrifice he is led to contend, 
that the sacrifice of Jacob, and those of Moses and Jethro 
included a peace-ofering, although he confesses, that in no one 
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instance is there any mention expressly made of peace-offerings 
before the law—the circumstances, on which Sykes grounds 
his opinion, are—z. the introduction of the word nar: 
which is of no weight, because nothing prevents the Zebach 


‘from having been an Aolocaust.—z. the mention of the eating 


of Bread at the time of the sacrifice: from which no infer- 
ence can be drawn respecting the nature of the sacrifice, as we 
have already seen in Note 4. of this sermon—and 3. the 
mention of both the Zebach and the Holocaust, in the cases of 
Moses and Jethro, in Exod. x. 25. and xviil. 12.—to which 
Richie has satisfactorily replied, by shewing that the parti- 
cle 1, is to be taken not in the sense of and, but in that of 
even——Indeed Dr. Richie deserves particularly to be con- 
sulted on the whole of this subject—see Pecul. Doctr. Part. 
IT. §, 42—49. vol. i. p. 137-144. see also Syhes’s Essay 
p- 231—251. where, if allowance be made for the author’s 
peculiar biass on the subject of sacrifice, considerable support 
will be found for the principal part of Dr. Richie’s positions 

~ But whether Dr. Richie be well founded or not in 
his opinion, that all the oblations prior to the Jaw, excepting 
that of Cain, were holocausts $ this at least musi be admitted, 
that they were animal sacrifices; more than which, the pre- 
sent argument does not require. 


Josephus, it is to be observed, expressly describes the 
holocaust offered by Noah, as a sacrifice of deprecation—he 
states that this Patriarch, under a persuasion that God had 
doomed mankind to destruction, and through terror of the 
repetition of the dreadful] judgment he had so lately witnessed, 
offered up prayers and sacrifices to God, to turn away his 
wrath—Antiq. Fud. Lib. I. Cap. iv. This testimony of 
the Jewish Historian, as to the received notions of the nature 
of sacrifice in his day, escaped me when replying to Dr. 
Priestley’s remarks on that head in note 33. of the former — 
Sermon the reader will please to connect it with what has 
been said in p. 173. on this subject. 


PacE- 
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Pace 66. Nore 24. Attend to notes 36 and 37. of 
the former Sermon—and particularly to the observations in 
p: 205-208. eet 


GK 

Pace 67. Notre 25.————Indeed if it be considered 
that the sacrifice of Christ wasthe great object held in view 
in the appointment of all preceding sacrifices, and that these 
were designed but as sacramental representations of that, it will 
follow, that in reference to if must the sacrificial terms have 
been originally framed and that therefore, when applied 
by the Apostles to the death of Christ, they were adopt- 
ed, not merely as being familiar to the Jews from their ap- 
plication to the sin offerings under the law, but because of 
their original adaptation’ to this one great sacrifice, in conse- 
quence of which they had been applied to the legal sacrifices 
‘ordained to represent it 


for some excellent observations 
on this subject, see Holmes’s Four Tracts, pp. 102. 103. 
If this view of the matter be just, it then follows, 
that so far were the writers of the new testament from em- 
ploying the sacrificial terms in mere accomodation to Jewish 
notions, {an argument much insisted on by Dr. Priestley, 1. 
Taylor, and others, see pp. 34. 35. of these discourses, and 
p: 155—157. of the J/lustrations) that they must have used 
them as primarily belonging to the death of Christ, and as 
in strict accuracy more aptly characterizing the Christian 
sacrifice, than those sacrifices of typical import to which 
they had been applied under the law from this also it 
“might be expected, that a fuller light would now be thrown 
upon the nature of the Jewish. sacrifice and the true 
force and value of the sacrificial ceremonies and phrases, 
more perfectly understood——--—-and this we find -to 
be the case, the language of the new testament on the 
subject of atonement being more précise and significant 
3B2 shar 
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than that of the old———instances of this may be seen in 
pp. 211. 225. 226. of these Ji/ustrations, and are not de- 
nied by the opponents of the doctrine of Atonement, as it has 
been there observed Thus then we find the Old Testa- 
ment, and the New, bestowing mutual elucidation, on this 
head the rites and terms of sacrifice in the Old, ex- 
emplifying and describing the leading principles and fun- 
damental notions of Atonement—and the more exact and 
perfect delineation of it in the New, filling up the outling, 
and exhibiting the great work of our Redemption in its 


genuine magnitude and beauty. - 
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Pace 67. Norte. 26. The sacrifice on this day 
seems to be distinguished from all others by a peculiat de- 
gree of solemnity, as if to mark its more immediate refe- 
rence to the great sacrifice of Christ thus on this day 
we find the High Priest exclusively commanded to offici- 
ate———and on this day alone, in the stated exercises of 
his office, was he permitted to enter into the Holy of Holies, 
and to carry the blood of the victim into the presence of 
God to offer it before that Glory, which, seated between the 
two cherubims, overshadowed the mercy seat, and repre- 
a circumstance which the Apostle 


sented the divinity 
particularly marks (Hebr. ch. ix.) as prefiguring the entrance 
of our great High Priest, with the blood offered by him 
for our redemption, into the true presence of the most 
High, the immediate habitation of God’s holiness and | 
glory——The figh Priest also seems to have been selected 
for the solemn services of this day, as more adequately re- 
presenting the whole assembly, in whose name he sacrifi- 


ced and supplicated forgiveness, and therefore more pro- 
perly typifying him, who representing the whole human 
race, was to procure redemption by his blood for the whole 
assembly of mankind. Whoever wishes for a more mi- 

pute 
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nute detail of the particulars of this solemn sacrifice, and 
of its peculiar fitness to represent the sacrifice of Christ, 
may consult Outram. De Sacr. lib. 1. cap. xviii. §. 6. 7. 


0 


lib. 11. cap. ili. §. 2. 3. 4.———---It may be proper to 


observe, that such is the force of the resemblance, that 
Socinus “himself admits this anniversary sacrifice of atone- 
ment, inasmuch as “ it was of special divine ordinance, at 
a stated season, offered by the High Priest, and appointed 
to atone for a// the sins of all the people,” to be fairly ac- 
counted typical of the sacrifice of Christ 
Prelect. Theol, cap. xxii, tom. 1. p. 583. 


Socin, Oper. 
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Pace 68. Nore 27. -—On this, see what has been 
said in page 220 and attend particularly to the sth, 7th, 
and 1oth verses of the xvith ch. of Leviticus, from which 
it appears, that the wo goats are throughout the chapter 
spoken of as one sin-offering—being expressly so called in 
the first of these verses—presented jointly as the offering of 
the people in the second—and though separated into two 
distinct parts by the lot cast in the gth verse, yet each 
described as contributing to the atonement for the people, 
as appears from the roth verse compared with the 17th. 
Indeed, that the #wo goats made but one sin-offering 
on this occasion, the best commentators freely admit—see 
Fameson’s observations on this ch. of Leviticus———The 
treason of this seems obvious -the death of the animal was 
requisite to represent the means by which the explation was 
effected—and the bearing away the sins of the people oa 
the head of the animal was requisite to exhihit the effect 3 
namely, the removal of the guilt- 


-but for’these distinc 
objects, two animals were necessary to complete the sin- 
offering. 


Pace 
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Pace 69. Nore 28. The arguments on this head 
have been so fully examined in notes 38. and 39. of the 
first of these discourses, that nothing need be added to what 
is here offered in the text. 


—-==3 008 © 008 ea———— 


Pace 70. NoTE 29. The force of this observation will 
be fully understood, by comparing what has been said in notes 
38. and 39. of the former Sermon, on the vicarious import 
of the legal sacrifices, with the remarks in note 43. on the 
true and essentially vicarious sacrifice of Christ The re- 
flexions contained in pp. 211. 225. and 226, should be 
particularly attended to, as pointing out the due proportion 
of the Mosaic and Christian atonements,—see also pp. 65: 
66. and note 27. of this second Sermon. 


KD 


Pace 70. Note 30. 
sion of which would have been improper, and impracticable, 
from the pulpit, have been carefully canvassed in the Notes 
It has been the wish of the 
Author to notice a//, that seemed in any degree deserving of 
consideration they who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject, will, it is hoped, do him the justice to allow, that he 
has omitted none of moment——whether he has been as 
successful in their refutation, as he has been industrious in 
their collection, it is with others to judge——This at least 
he can venture to affirm, that he has examined them with a 
conscientious regard to ‘T'ruth, and Scripture -and he 
now concludes this enquiry, with an humble and not un- 
anxious hope, that the word of God may not have suffered 
in his hands. ** 


Those objections, the discus- 


on these two discourses 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


UNITARIAN SCHEME, 
AS DESCRIBED BY MR. BELSHAM, IN HIs 
REVIEW OF MR. WILBERFORCE’s TREATISE; 


OCCASIONAL STRICTURES ON THE LEADING ARGUMENTS 


ADVANCED IN THAT PUBLICATION. 
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APPENDIX. 


In supplement to certain remarks in the preceding 
sheets, particularly to those in pp. 13. 14. 75——86. 110 
—118, it becomes necessary to exhibit a brief outline, 
of the opinions of that sect, which, under the as-- 
sumed title of Unirarran, has presumed to arro- 
gate the exclusive profession of the divine unity ; 
and which has of late years exerted itself, in the’ 
sister country, with uncommon zeal and activity, for 
the subversion of the doctrines and the establishment 
of the national religion. 


An abstract, presenting at one view, the leading 
principles and consequences of the system, divested 
of the imposing phraseology, which writers of modern 
days know so well how to apply to all objects whe- 
-ther worthy or unworthy, may prove not lefs bene- 
ficial to some who have, than to others, who have 
The task indeed is 
to seize what is fugitive: 


not, embraced its doctrines. 
not without its difficulty 


a2 to 
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to fix that which is ever in the act of change: to 
chain down the Proteus to one form, and to catch 
his likeness: ere he has shifted to another this is 
certainly a work not easy to be accomplished. What 
Unitarianism however was in the year 1798, a wri- 
ter, who professes himself its faithful interpreter and 
vindicator, has circumstantially detailed. Mr. Bel- 
sham, the late theological teacher at Hackney, has 
€x officio announced the creed of the day: and so 
far as the principle of dissent can admit concurrence; 
the doctrines which he has. promulged, may reason- 
ably be presumed, to be those generally received by 
the Dissenters of the Unitarian denomination through- 
out the Sister Country. 


The scheme, as prefented by this writer, in his Re- 
view of Mr. Wilberforce’s Enquiry, is briefly as follows— 
Beginning with the existence of ‘ an infinitely power- 
ful, wise, and good being, as the first and funda- 
mental principle of rational religion’, he pronounces 
the essence of this being to be /ove—and from this he 
infers, as a demonstrable consequence, that none of 
the creatures formed by such a being, ‘ will ever be 
made eternally miserable” 


to suppose the contrary, 
he maintains, is not only inconsistent with the divine 
benevolence, but directly contradictory to the plain- 
est principles of justice 


That all will rise again 
after death, he admits to have been taught by Chrift: 
and he likewise admits, that “ the wicked will be 
raised to suffering”—but since God would act unjustly 
in inflicting ‘eternal misery for temporary crimes— 
the sufferings of the wicked can be but remedial, 


o3 and 
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and will terminate in a complete purification from 
moral disorder, and in their ultimate restoration to 
virtue and happinefs :’* or, as he elsewhere+ expres- 
ses it, « Moral evil must be expelled by the applica- 
tion of natural evil;” and if not fully effected in this 
life, « the process must be carried on by the severer 
sufferings of a future retribution” Thus the doctrine 
of a purgatoryt, stands immoveably fixed on the basis 
of the Divine Justice: and the antithesis between efernal 
misery and temporary crimes, is made to complete the 
demonstration of the Unitarian, by which he is not 
only enabled, to communicate ‘“ confidence” and 
<‘ tranquillity” to the “ enlightened and virtuous be- 
fiever§;’’ but, he might have also added, an har- 
dened and fearless security to the impenitent offender 
and without which he contends, « the God of 


nature” must be viewed as frowning over his works, 


and like a merciless tyrant, dooming his helpless crea- 


tures to eternal misery” &c.|| ‘Whoever desires-to 


see this curious specimen of reasoning fully examined 
and exposed, will find ample satisfaction, in Mr. 
Walker's Letter to Mr. Belsham: p. 40—42. 


Having thus softened down the article of judicial 
_retribution, and lightened guilt of most of its terrors, 
as wellas of much of its deformity, (there being, as 
he contends, * a preponderance of virtue, even in 
characters contaminated with the grossest vice 3°’) 


he 


* Review, &e.p. 12——16. + pp. 41. 42. 
t see beside the above references, p. 154. 


§ ps 21. I] p. 20. 
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he naturally proceeds to depreciate the value of the 
atonement by Christ the notion of his death as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of men, he totally rejects 
—and the doctrine of redemption through his blood, 
he holds to be an entire mistake, founded in the misun- 
derstanding of certain phrases peculiar to the Jews*— 
and refers, for the full establishment of his opinions, 
to Dr. J. Taylor, the amount of whose reasoning 
on this head, “ in his admirable Key,” as Mr. B. 
finds convenient to call it, has been already examined 
at large, in the foregoing Illustrations, especially pp. 
120—123. 131. 189—197. : 


The merits and the sufferings of Christ having, in 
the scheme of this writer, no connexion with the ac- 
ceptance of man; the notion of his divine nature, 
and even that of his pre-existence, are discarded as 
wild chimeras——Jesus Christ he considers, “as a 
man in all respects like to his brethren :”. and he seems 
particularly anxious, that the opinions of the Unita- 
rian should not be confounded with those of So- 
cinus; who, he says, whilst he properly maintains, 
« that Jesus had no existence before his birth, yet 
admits the unscriptural and most incredible notion, 
that since his resurrection, he has been advanced to 
the government of the universe}”..——-The father of 
Socinianism, had but half accomplished the work of 
degrading the Son of God, whilst he allowed him 
a superiority over the human kind after death—Mr. 
B. with strict consistency, completes the system; and 


boldly 


* pp. 17. 18. 105. 106. FT Pe 7h 
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boldly contends, that as he differed in no respect from 
man in his mode of coming into the world, so can 
he. have no dominion or superiority over him in the 
world of spiritt-———that he ‘is indeed now alive, 
and. employed in offices the most honourable and be- 
nevolent,” he does not attempt to deny: but, since 
<< qwe are totally ignorant of the place where he-resides, 
and of the occupations in which be ws engaged,” he main- 
tains, that « there can be no proper foundation for 
religious addresses to him, nor of gratitude for fa- 
vours now received, nor yet of confidence in his 
thus, becaufe 


future interposition in our behalf*”— 

we are ignorant of the place and occupations of the 
Son of God, is all intercourse between man and 
his Redeemer at an end!—thus says Mr. Belsham 
—and so far is he from considering our blessed | 
Lord as an object of religious ‘address, that he can 
look on him only as the * most excellent of Auiman 
characters, the most eminent of all the prophets of 
God ;” whose «memory he reveres,” whose « doc- 
trine he embraces,” in whose promises he con- 
fides,” and to whose « authority he bows.}” 


To. what then does christianity amount, on Mr. B’s 
plan ? to nothing more than good habits ; and these ha- 
bits, the result of man’s own unaided and independent 
exertions, or rather the result of external influences and 
irresistible impreffionst. ‘Those usually received, and (as 
Mr, Wilberforce properly styles them) peculiar doctrines ~ 
of christianity, which declare the corrupted state of human 

nature, 


* p. 85. + pp. 84, 85. t p. 170-195. 
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nature, the atonement of the Saviour, and the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit, our author rejects as utterly 
inconsistent with truth and scripture*—The prepon- 
derance of virtue over vice in the world at large, 
and with a very few, if any, exceptions in every indi- 
vidual in. particular, he maintains to be indisputable+. 
—the practice of virtue, he pronounces to be the only 
ground of acceptance with God, without any regard to 
faith in Christ, to his merits or his sufferings, all which 
he proscribes as notions unscriptural and absurdt—and 
as to the influence of the holy spirit being that which 
prompts to virtue, he finds little difficulty in expunging 
this likewise from his creed, being fully satisfied, ¢¢ that 
the scriptures do not teach the existence of any such per- 
son as the Holy Spirit, and that there is no ground for 
the expectation of any supernatural operation on the 
mind.”§—The sole incitements to virtuous conduct 
spring, according to Mr. B. from “the circumstances in 
which men are placed, and the imprefflions to which they 
are exposed :’— moral and religious habits, not being 
acquired in any different way, from other habits of 
mind :”||—that is, according to his reasoning, all being 
equally the result of a necessary operation—the religious 
tendency, as well as its opposite, naturally arising out of 
acertain “ state of the brain;’ and habits growing by 
the influence of particular impreffions, with the same re- 
gularity and certainty with which the fruits of the earth 

are 


* p. 170, t pp. ¥3. 14. 38. 39. 
t pp. 104. 105. 172. 173. 
§ p.97—see also pp. 70. 71. 76. 77. 78. 79- 
I] pps 134+ 148. 173. 180, G peri. 
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are’ produced and ‘matured, by the genial influence of 
_ the-suf, "and of ‘the fructifying showers.”™ 


Thus does the advocate of human merit, vindicate 


the independeticy of aman virtue 


-let us stop for a 
moment to examine this more fully. Virtue is a 
system of habits, conducing to the greatest: ultimate 
happiness :”+——« and men being the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, the habits they form, whether good or 
bad, are the result of the impressions to which they 
are’ exposed ;"*t—or, as we ‘have just seen, are 
the result of a necessary and mechanical operation, and 
arise out of Catises independent of the agent, if fach 
he can be called——now it seems natural to demand of 
this ‘writer,'in what respect his scheme differs from 
that part of the high doctrines of Calvin, which he most 
strongly reprobates ?—does he not, equally with him, 
contend, that man has nothing which he can call his 
own ?+-does he not equally with him, reduce all the 
actions of man under the necessary and irresistible con- 
troul of motives, in which he has no choice, and over 
which he can have no power?—and does he not, 
whilst he thus concurs with the Calvinist, differ from 
himself, by abolishing the very idea of merit, whilst 
he'makes merit the foundation of his system ? 


Mr. B. indeed, exerts all his ingenuity, as Doctor 
Priestley had done before,§ to escape from this resem- 
blance to the Calvinist—the attempt however, ‘is vain. 

b "SOP he 


* pp. 174. 155.—~also p, 41. tp. 38. Topas. 
§ Philosoph. Necessity, sect. xii. 
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The Unitarian may fancy, that he has provided a com- 
plete salvo forthe difficulties of his system, and a clear 
distinction from that of the Calvinist, by substituting 
his notion of a purgatory for that of eternal punishment— 
but here the consequences with which he presses the 
Calvinift, return upon himself—for, if it be inconsistent 
with © infinite justice. and goodness to doom a being 
to. eternal misery, for no other cause, but that of not 
extricating himfelf out of the state in which his creator 
placed him, without .any-power to, actor will;”’*—I 
would ask, by-what principles of reasoning it canbe 
reconciled to the same infinite justice and goodness, to 
doom to. temporary mifery, a being placed in circumstan- 
ces precisely similar ; 7. ¢. determined to one certain 
mode of action, by an indissoluble chain of motives 
if the idea of punish- 
ment for that which was the refult of inevitable neces- 


and an irresistible necessity 


sity, be repugnant to the essential nature of justice, it 
must be equally so, whether that punishment be of long 
or short duration—the quantity of. the evil endured, if 
no evil whatever ought to be inflicted, can make» no 
change in the nature of the case:—the Power that pro- 
longs or heightens the punishment, where 0 punish- 
ment was deserved, may be more malignant, but can- 
not be more unjust. 


—Thus then, allowing to the 
Unitarian the full benefit of his purgatorial scheme 
(for which however Scripture supplies not the smallest 
foundation) ; he is exposed, equally with the Calvinift, 
to the charge, which he himself brings against the 
latter, of “© impeaching the character of his maker and 


traducing 


* Review, p. 58. 
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traducing his works.”*—Thus much for the consequences 
of the two systems. Again as to the principle of ne~ 
cessity, it is precisely the same; whether the Unitarian’ 
endeavour to dignify it, by the title of philosophical ; or, 
degrade it, by that of predestination—or, if Mr. Belsham 
will still pretend to differ from the follower of Calvin, 
whom he describes as equally with himself pronouncing’ 
man a secessary instrument, destituté of self-agency, it 
can only be in this; that whilst the latter makes man 
a nécessary instrument in the hand of God, Ais system’ 
admits the possibility of rescuing him from this slavish’ 
subjection to his Maker, by’ placing him under the 
irresistible controul of chance, or destiny, or some 
other equally conceivable’ power 


for to suppose 
all the actions of man to spring necessarily from mo- 
tives, and these motives ‘the unavoidable result of ex- 
ternal impressions and local circumstances ; the di- 
vine spirit giving no direction in the particular case, 
and the man having no power either to regulate their 
operation or to resist ‘their impulse—is to suppose all 
that the Stoic, and the Atheist, could desire:-——Such 
is the exalted merit of man, fashioned by the deistical 
jargon of that, which equally disgraces christianity, and 


philosophy, by assuming their names.~——Such are the 
lights afforded us by thé Rationa? Christian: who 
mends Calvinism by Purgatory; secures to man a pro- 
perty in his actions, by rendering him the unresisting 
slave of motives ; and maintains the interests of religi- 
on, by subjecting human conduct solely to the mechani- 
cal operation of secondary causes. 


Tt 
* Review, p. 37. 
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It is indeed extremely difficult to make out Mr. B’s.. 
system—but it is one. of the advantages of inconsist- 
ency, that the statement of the absurdities. of one part 
of an argument, is. liable to. be discredited by contra~ 
dictory positions in another.—Thus, whilst Mr... B..re+ 
peatedly affirms, that man is not to look to the influ- 
ence and sustaining aid of the divine spirit, but solely. 
to his own exertions, or as he most singularly explains 
these exertions, to circumstances and. impressions 
which work upon. his mind .by a mechanical. and 
necessary operation ;, he professes in other places not 
altogether to banish the notion of the divine agency— 
We are, he says, “ thankfully to ascribe all our im-. 
provements, our hopes and. our consolations to God.”*. 
Mr. B. has here struck. a. little out of the path to 
direct Atheism, in which he seemed before rapidly 
advancing—and this saving clause was indispensable 
to a writer, who professes a. belief in the existence. of- 
a God.—But when we come to. enquire, on. what. 
ground our gratitude is due to a Being, who has not. 
contributed by any, beneficial influence to the improve-. 
ment of our virtue, we find our independence of. a, 
divine grace still carefully secured, inasmuch as the 
sole foundation of our thankfulness. to the Supreme 
Being is, that * to his appointment, and continued 
agency, all causes owe their efficacy.”’}———It is then, 
for the original constitution and general arangement 
of the works of nature alone, that we are to. be grate- 
ful; and not for any special operation of a divine in- 
fluence, in any individual case. 7 | 


40/7 


But 


Sm. 175. He +: pp. 175. 180. 
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But that-we. may the more’ pefectly understand our 
author’s, meaning, he supplies us with a specimen of 
the mode, in which a judicious instructor, should en- 
deavour to reclaim a vicious person, desirous of refor- 
mation. 


Having first carefully guarded him against 
all unscriptural doctrines, such as original sin, atone- 
ment, merits of Christ, and the like: having warned 
him, not to expect any supernatural impressions upon 
his mind, nor to imagine that moral and religious ha- 
bits are to be acquired in a way different. from any 
other: having pointed his attention particularly, to 
thofe parts of scripture, which direct him to do justice 
to Jove- mercy, &c: having urged him to « fix in his 
mind, just and honourable sentiments. of God, as the 
greatest, wisest, and best of beings”*-—he proceeds, 
“more circumstantially, to the case of the offenders; and 
having begun, in due form, with a definition of Virtues 
as “a course of conduct leading to the greatest ultimate 
happiness: and of Vice, as that. which leads to mix, 
sery’;—-he next lays before the sinner,. (or in the 
milder vocabulary of Mr B. the “ perfon oppressed 
by the tyranny of evil habits’’}). the exact. state of 


his case 


“< You are deficient in virtuous habits, you 
wish to form them: you have. contracted vicious af- 
You know 


fections, you wish to exterminate them 
the circumstances, in which your vicious habits were 
originally contracted, and by which they have been 
confirmed, Avoid these circumstances, and give the 
mind a contrary bias. You know what impressions 


will produee justice, benevolence, &c. Expose your 
wand repeatedly and perseveringly to the influence of these 


tmpressions 


* p. 174 TPs 172. 
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‘mpressions,” and’ the affections thembelves will gra- 
dually rise, and insensibly improve, ‘&¢.—-4zz that 
is required, is judgment, resolution, time, and perseve- 
Really, Mr B. muft‘ excuse me, if I 
take the liberty of saying, that I know’ nothing in the 
English language to equal this, except the Energies of 
Miss Bridgetina Betherin+——it is not my intention to in- 


rance !1® 


troduce ludicrous ideas upon such a subject: but the 
resemblance‘is too striking and apposite to be over- 
looked— | PIE * 


So far as Mr Belsham’s language ‘is intelligible, his 
process of converfion amounts to this—he tells the vi- 
cious perfon, that he has contracted’ bad habits; and 


he desires him by all means to get rid of them 
how far this salutary advice and diréction would 
operate to the reformation of the sinner, they who may 
have been reclaimed from vicious courses by such 
means, can best say but, one thing deserves particu- 


Yarly to be remarked, that whilst the mind of the sin- 


ner, is directed to contemplate the excellence of vir- 
tue, to excite its own energies, to expose itself t» im- 
pressions, and the like; not one word escapes of the 
propriety of prayer: on the contrary, all supplication 

- for 


O* pp. 174+ 175s nie (6 
+ Modern Philosophers :—a work, which if perused with 


feelings favourable’ to religion and order, must be allowed 
(o furnish a decisive proof, that Mrs. Hannah More is not the 


only female of the prefent day, by whom: zeal and talents: 


have been eminently difplayed, in defence of all that can be 
deemed valuable in this life, and in that which is to come. 


: 
: 
4 
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for divine-assistance. seems to be expressly excluded, 
and indeed evidently must be so, on Mr. Belsham’s prin- 
ciples. For, if goodness be the mecessary refult of 
impressions’ and circumstances, the »mechanical. ef- 
fect of particular ‘traces on thé brain, derived from. 
the general operation» of established~ and: unalterable 
laws of our constitution; there is'sno troom,, in the 
particular case, fori divine interference—— We’ .may, 
according ‘to Mr. B.’s» principles; ‘indulge ia senti- 
ments of complacency to -that first: cause,:the bene- 
ficial effects:.of whose original) arrangement we feel 
in the individual instance, but prayer ‘addressed to 
the divine. being, :can have. no rational. object.—— 
Prayer,acccordingly, forms no» part ofthis writer’s 
system——in ‘no one‘line of his owork, does, he .recog- 
nize it as a Christian duty—indeed the, mention of 


it has not once escaped him, 


It is not then surprizing, ‘that we should find Mr. 
B. endeavouring to diminish the opportunities and 
inducements to prayer, by contending, that the Chris- 
tian religion has not prescribed the appointment of a 
day, for the purposes of divine worship but he 
goes farther—he affirms, that Christianity express- 
ly abolishes every such distinction of days”’*—that, 
‘© under the Christian dispensation every day is alike ; 
no one more holy than another—that whatever em- 


ployment, or amusement, is lawful or expedient upon 
any one day of the week, is equally lawful and ex- 
pedient on any other day”+—that, consequently, “a 

| | __ virtuous 


* Review, p. 20, + pp. 20. 139. 
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‘ 


virtuous man is (performing his duty to the Supreme 
_ Being, as ‘really; and as acceptably, when he is: pur- 
suing the proper business of. life, or even when en- 
joying its innocent’and detent amusements, as when 
he is offering direct.addresses to him,: in the closet, or 
in the temple*”———From these. premises he peremp- 
torily concludes, ‘that all distinctions of days should be 
exploded;—that our business, and our amusements 
should be pursued on every day alike ;—that the laws 
which enjoin the observance of the Sabbath are ‘ un- 
reasonable and unjust+’—he likewise maintains, that 
the Sabbatical spirit naturally leads to uncharitable and 
censorious feelings{—that ‘* persons who are so very 
religious on a Sunday,” (as to make regular atten- 
dance on the services of the church:a matter of con- 
science) “are too apt to lay aside religion for -the 
rest of the week’”§—and that, upon the whole, the 
Sabbatical observance is highly injurious to the cause 
of Virtue 
thor does not scruple to attribute the decrease of 


To this pernicious institution, our au- 


national morality:.and he rejoices, with a Christian 
joy, that the late «ill advised” proposition, “ for 
enforcing a stricter observation of the Lord’s day,” 
was wisely rejected by the Legislature.|| . 

Now, it may perhaps occur to a plain unphiloso- 
phical reader to enquire, what sort of a teacher of 
Christianity is this, who thus levels Christ, through 
the whole of his existence to the rank of human na- 

ture 


* p.133. + pp. 140.141. 
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ture :—leaves man, for acceptance, to his own me- 
rit; and that merit. the pure result of external im- 
pressions, and mechanical operation :—-rejects the no- 
tion of prayer,* making man as it were independent 

- of 


* Flow different are the reflections of true philosophy, 
guided by a pious reverence for the superior lights of Re. 
velation! The words of a distinguished and attractive writer, 
whose publications have always tended to promote, what 
his life has uniformly exemplified, the love and practice 
of virtue, aré too interesting and important to be omitted 


on this subject «¢ If we admit the truth of revelation, 
the evidence which it delivers of the special interposition of 
God, in the physical and moral government of the world, 
must be deemed decisive. Instead, therefore, of involy- 
ing ourselves in the mazes of metaphysical subtilty, let us 
direct our attention to the foundation of that intercoutse 
with the Deity, which is at once the most interesting duty, 
and the noblest privilege of our nature. We are taught, 
that he who cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them who diligently seek him: that in him we 
live, and move, and have our being: that as a father piti- 
eth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him: that 
if we, being evil, know how to give good gifts to our chil- 
dren, how much more shall our father, which is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask him. For this thing, says 
St. Paul, J besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me: And our Saviour is recorded to have prayed the third 
time, saying the same words, O! my Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me: Nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt, Indeed the form of devotion, which 
Christ recommended to his disciples, affords the clearest 
proof that he regarded prayer as an acceptable and effica~ 
cious act. Nor is this supposition inconsistent with that 
immutability of the divine attributes, which is essential to 


Cc and 
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of his maker:—and finally, proscribes the Sabbath, 
as destructive of Religion and Morality. Mr. B. be- 
ing aware that such a question would naturally sug- 


gest itself, has been careful to supply the answer 
he tells us, that he desires to be considered, as a 
«© Moral 


their nature and perfection. The wisdom,’ benevolence, 
and justice of the Deity are the same yesterday, to days 
and forever. But this unchangeableness implies that, in 
their exercise, they are always accommodated to the purest 
rectitude, and, to the greatest sum of felicity. And thus 
a providence is established, which discriminates between 
the virtuous and the vicious; which adapts the properest 
means to the accomplishment of the best ends; and regu- 
lates all things so as to work together for the highest good. 
To this superintending direction a pious Christian will look 
Up» with humble confidence, for ease under suffering, for 
protection in danger, and consolation in sorrow. If prayer 
were not enjoined, as a duty, he would instinctively per- 
form it as a refuge for human infirmity. And he may 
reasonably presume that such filial dependence will be in- 
dulgently accepted by his heavenly father, who in his di- 
vine administration is characterized as being ever ready to 
bind up the broken in heart; to heal the wounded in spirit ; 
and to give good gifts to them that worthily ask him.?— 
FATHER’S instRucTIONS—Part the Third—by Thos. Percival, 
M.D. p. 118—120. I the more willingly refer to this 
excellent performance, because independent of the value of 
the passage here extracted, and the vein of fervent piety 
which pervades the entire volume, the observations which 
it contains on the subject of the Diwine permission of Evil, 
the topics it suggests for the farther confirmation of the 
Evidences of Christianity, and the directions it conveys 
for the due regulation of the Clerical conduct and ‘character, 
entitle it to the most serious perusal from every friend to 
religion and virtue. 
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and lest we 


* Moral teacher of Christianity*” 
might not perfectly understand the nature of this 
Moral or Unitarian Christianity which he teaches, he 
imforms us, that it is substantially the same, with 
the system of Lepaux, and the Theophilanthropes 
of France.——This is a fair and candid account of the 


matter—the same title, which they can produce to 
the denomination of Christians, Mr. B. can undoubt- 


edly advance indeed his must be allowed to be 
yet stronger: fer though, as he observes, their 
“ common principle is a belief in the existence, per- 
feetion, and providence of God, and in the doctrine 
of a future life; and their rule of morals, love to 
God, and good will: to men;” and: thus, as he re= 
marks, their “ professed principles comprehend the 
essence of the Christian religion: yet in not admitting 
the resurrection of Christ, the Theophilanthropists 
deprive themselves of the only solid ground, on which 
to build the hope of a future existence.”{—Thus we 
see, in one short view, the nature of Mr. Belsham’s 
Unitarian scheme, and its advantage over that of the 
French Theophilanthropes——he not only holds, in 
common with them, the above mentioned essential 
principles of Christianity ; but he also maintains in ad- 
dition, that a man has actually risen from the dead: 
the admission of which fact into the creed of the 
Theophilanthropes, he candid}y confesses, would have’ 
left his scheme no superiority over theirs; inasmuch 
as, by laying a solid ground for their doctrine of a future 
life, it would have rendered their system perfectly 
complete. 


C2 ? But, 
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But, seriously, are these the doctrines of that sect, 
who call themselves Unitarians, in the sister country: — 
or are they erroneously ascribed to them by Mr. Bel- 
sham ?—Indeed, if we are to judge from the applause 
bestowed on Mr B.’s performance by writers of that 
denomination in England, we have reason to think 
that he has. given a fair representation. —-Now, if he 
has, it surely seems unworthy of men, who ex- 
ult in the open and fearless avowal of their opinions, 
to trifle with the name of Céristian: and if he has not, 
it is. full time, that they should throw back Mr. B.’s 
doctrines, on himself and his Theophilanthrope as- 
sociates—for, whilst I admit, that no person has a 
right to deny to Mr. B. the appellation of a * Moral 
teacher”’ to this he is fully entitled, as having a 


firm belief in the existence and general providence of 
God ; and as inculcating principles, that tend to be- 
get love and gratitude to that Being, and to produce 
a corresponding benignity of affection to our fellow- 
creatures—impressing the duties of benevolence and 
social kindness to man, as from what I have heard and 
know’ of Mr. B.’s character, I have no doubt he truly 
feels them———Yet, whilst thus much is freely ad- 
mitted; surely Mr- B. cannot reasonably be offended 
if he should be denied the appellation of a ‘ teacher of 
Christianity” ? 
thing differing from the natural religion of the Deist ? 


for what is Christianity ? is it any 


and if differing; is it in doctrines, or in precepts ? 


Not in doctrines, according to Mr. B. for he as- 


serts again and again, that it has none peculiar is 


it in precepts? no, says Mr. B.—for the pure and 
simple scheme of the Theophilanthrope, who rejects 
revelation 
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revelation, ‘‘ comprehends the essence of Christianity” 
——and has, then, Jesus Christ passed as a mute, 
acrofs the great stage of human affairs? and shall we 
denominate ourselves from him, who has taught us 
nothing different from what we knew before? No, 
says Mr. B. by his rising from the dead, he has 
proved to us the certainty of a future life. And is this 
then Christianity ?——Of this, Mr. B. may be an excellent 
teacher : but in such Christianity, his instructions will, 
I trust, ever be confined to a very small number in- 
deed 


And is Mr. B. displeased with Mr. Wilberforce, 
for calling this “a sort of halfway house between 
orthodoxy and infidelity”? I cannot but think, that 
most people of plain sense and candid minds, who 
have not been visited by any rays of modern illumi- 
nation, will rather be of opinion, that Mr. W. has 
erred, in not advancing this mansion a little beyond 
the middle point——nor is this without countenance 
from Mr. B. himself, since he confesses, that ‘ of: 
the two he would rather approach the confines of 
cold and cheerless scepticism, than the burning zone 
of merciless orthodoxy ;”* by which last it must be 
observed, he understands the principles of Christia- 
nity, as held by the established church; merciless being 
merely the ordinary adjunct to the character of every 
established priesthood.—-— 


On this subject, Mr. B. exhibits rather an unfortu- 
nate specimen, of that calm and softened charity, 
| | which 


Dy 
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which distinguishes and adorns the temperate region, 
where he rejoices to find himself placed, in a happy 
medium between the two above mentioned * ineligible 
extremes”. A want of integrity, a disregard of 
truth, ‘* indolence, pride, and bitter zeal against all 
who oppose the doctrines of the public creed,” he 


represents, as the never failing consequences, of an 
established religion, ** whether true or false ;”—the 
unvarying characteristics of ‘ an-established priest- 
hood”—such a body, he contends, ‘ is, in its very na- 
«all breathe the same 


ture, a persecuting order” 
fiery and intemperate spirit”—truth and honest enquiry 
they are paid to discountenance and repress*—* In- 
terested priests and crafty statesmen will continue 
to support a religious establishment, which answers 
their private and political purpofes, at the same time 
that they hold its doctrines in contempt+”’—-—the ob- 
ject, to which thefe observations are intended more 
immediately to apply, Mr. B. does not leave his 
reader at a loss to discover, when he plainly affirms, 
that the heads of our establishment, look to means 
very different from that of “a sincere faith in” their 
own * creeds and homilies, ‘for the prosperity of 
the national churcht? ’—-—-and with the same libe- 
ral reference it is, that he reminds us of the saying of © 
Cicero, “ that he wondered how augur could meet 
augur without laughing :” and again, of that memo-— 
rable exclamation of Leo, in the days of papal Rome, 
** how lucrative is this fable of Jesus Christ !{” thus 
clearly intimating, what a warm supporter of his 

doctrines © 


“p. 199. =F pp. 230.233. tp, 220, § p. 230. 
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doctrines and his performance has since announced 
in terms a little more direct—* It is well known, 
that many of our public teachers Jaugh in their 
sleeves—and some of these. sleeves, they say are of 
fawn,—at those doctrines, which they inculcate from 
the pulpit, with a pretended earnestness*”——Nor 
does Mr. B. confine his charges to those, who are 
the immediate superintendants of the national re/- 
gion—though particularly favoured with Mr. B.’s no- 
tice, they do not entirely engross it——by his obser- 
vations on the institution of a national fast+ he takes, 
care to hold up the civil, no less than the ecclesi- 
astical, heads of the state, as objects of public con- 
tempt, and execration, for their gross insincerity, and 
unprincipled imposition on the people.——-—-Noy, 
if all this be of the nature of that charity, which 
belongs to the middle region, under whose tempe- 
rate influence, Mr. B. professes to enjoy philoso- 
phic repose; I rather apprehend, that the inhabi- 
tant of this ‘pleasant and commodious dwelling,” 
is as far removed from the charity, as he boasts to 
be from the peculiar doctrines, of Christianity. 


It must indeed be confessed, that great allow- 
ance is to be made for those, who have been as it 
were, rocked in the very cradle of discontent: and 
who have been used from infancy, to view every 
act of the Government, and every ordinance of the 

Church, 

* Layman’s Letters to Mr. Wilberforce on the doctrine of ' 

Hereditary Depravity, p. 172, 
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Church, with the bitterness of. a discomfited and 
vindictive enemy. 


But it is strange, that whilst 
language of the nature here cited, every where de- 
forms Mr. B.’s pages, and those of his Unitarian 
associates, they should make the want of charity, 
the principal charge against all, who hold Christi- 
anity in any other, than the vague, and fleeting, 
form, in which they profess to embrace it. In 
the management of a controversy, it may not indeed 
be bad policy, to charge the adversary with what- 
ever unfair arts, you mean to resort to yourself 
thus, whilst the opposite party bears all the odium, 
you pessess yourself of the profit——so at least it 
seems to be with the writers of Mr. B.’s way of 
thinking—-—A total want of candour and charity, is 
perpetually objected to all, who defend the rectitude 
of the national religion; whilst every principle of both, 
is grossly violated, by those who opposeit :—and at 
the same time that the charge of self-interest, is free- 
ly bestowed upon such as support the establishment ; 
it is hoped, that it will not be remembered, that 
interest is as much concerned to acquire, as to re- 
tain; it is modestly expected, that no mention will 
be made of the pride and fervour of party; and that 
no note will be taken of the resentful jealousy of 
those temporal advantages, which, as they form the 
leading theme of animadversion, may not unreason- 
ably be presumed the principal ground of hostility. 


In a spirit, congenial to these feelings, Mr. B. 
seems not a little to have participated, when he thus 
openly 
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openly states, as in another place* he indirectly. in- 
sinuates, under the thin covering of the terms pagan- 
ism and popery, that the religion of the Church of 
England is a mere engine of .state; and as such 
«cried up by interested statesmen and. their hire- 
ling priests’—who, he says again, naturally “ sup- 
port that religion which supports them”+——-—and 
that, at this moment, «¢ pure Christianity” (by which 
he describes the system taught by himself and Dr. 
Priestley,) «is so far from meeting with public ‘en- 
couragement in England, that it is in a state bor. 
dering upon persecution”{——this. last remark in- 
deed seems, acccording to Mr. B.’s view of things, 
to have been altogether unnecessary--—the assertion, 
that « an established priesthood is in its very na- 
ture a persecuting order,” renders this a tautolo- 
gous position. But in what way, do these pro- 
fessors of pure Christianity, appear to be .s*-in a 
state bordering upon persecution” ? why simply, be- 
cause they are not permitted to rail against establish~ 
ed authority with impunity; to preach up doctrines 
in politics, subversive of subordination; to bring the 
government, both in church and state, into disrepute 
and contempt, amongst the people, by every species 
of calumny; to establish the enlightened system of 
\France, the Theo-philanthropism of Lepaux, and 


the miso-monarchism of Paine The government, 
the clergy, and the people of England, are surely 
‘much to blame, in throwing any obstacles in the 


sway of such great reforms! 


d And 


s 
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- And what is the grand proof, adduced by Mr. B. of 
“the persecution carried on against pure Chriffianity, in 
England, at the present day ?—plainly this, that the 
great champion of unitarianism, has been driven from 
his native country, and “ compelled to seek for re- 
fuge”, from the rage of persecuting bigotry, “ in 
the transatlantic wilderness ;’—in which however it 
appears, that he is subject to no deprivations ; since 
we are informed, in the very next line, that, in this 
wilderness, he has the good fortune to be surrounded by 
‘ enlightened sages”*._———But, ludicrous as is this 
picture of the wilderness of sages, here presented by 
‘our author, it were unfeeling, and unpardonable, to 
What Doctor Priestley’s 
‘reasons may have been for exchanging England for 


trifle on such a subject 


“America, I shall not presume to pronounce—that 
‘they are not to be resolved « solely” into his religious 
opinions, as Mr. B. seems desirous to convey, is I 
believe, pretty generally understood——That the 
purity of Dr. P.’s private character, the amiable sim- 
plicity- of his manners, the variety and strength of 
his talents, the persevering industry with which he pur- 
‘sued what he deemed useful truth, and the indepen- 
dent spirit, with which (had it not been phrenzied by 
the intemperance of party,) he mightshave so profita- 
bly maintained it,—are circumstances, which must 
make every good man regret that misapplication of 
his powers, which rendered it necessary for him to 
abandon his native country in the decline of life, I 
will most readily admit—and I freely subscribe to the 

strongest 
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strongest testimony, which his’ warmest admirers can 
bear, to the ‘many and great virtues, which adorn 
his private life.—But whilst I most chearfully make 
these concessions’ to the talents and the virtues of’ 
Dr. Priestley; and whilst I join in the most decided 
reprobation of those savage acts of violence, which in 
his instance have disgraced the annals of English: po- 
lity 3 yet I cannot hesitate to believe, that if. in any 
country, in which the direction of affairs was held by’ 
those enlightened politicians, and professors of pure 
Christianity, who form the associates of Dr. Priestley 


and Mr. Belsham, any man had employed himself 


for a series of years, in labouring to overturn the 
established order of things ; and had even advanced so 
far, as, in the intoxication of his fancied success, 
openly to boast, that he had prepared a train, where- 
by the whole must inevitably be destroyed*—- a very 

, different 


* « Weare, as it were, laying gun-powder, grain by grain, 
under the old building of error and superstition, which a 
single spark may hereafter inflame, so as to produce an in- 
stantaneous explosion.’”’—Jmportance. of free enquiry. P. 40. 
what Dr. P. means by the old building of error and 
superstition, the context sufficiently explains ——- On the im- 
possibility of supporting the ecclesiastical consitution, -if once 
a great majority of the people can be made ‘hostile to it; and 
on the power of small changes in the political state of things, to 
overturn the best compacted establishments,’” he likewise en- 


larges with much earnestness, and force—ibid. pp. 39. 41--—— 
44. The fittest seasons, and best opportunities, for silently 
working out the gréat effects, which he here profefles to 
hold in view, this writer had before communicated to his 
fellow labourer Mr. Lindsey, in the dedication of his History 
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different lot from that, which has fallen to Dr. Priest-~ 
ley, would await him-——the privilege of transferring 
his residence to another land, unless indeed it were 
to that land from which no traveller returns, would 
hardly be conceded. Our enlightened philosophers, 
of the present, day, adopt on these occasions much 
simpler modes of proceeding —and’ a peep across the 
British Channel, may readily satisfy us as to the nature 
of the process, where there is no “ lucrative fable of 
Jesus Christ” to be maintained; wo “established 
clergy to breathe the fiery spirit of persecution ;” and 
where the rights. of civil and religious man, are ex- 
plained and exercised, upon the broadest principles 
of a philosophy, untrammelled, even to Mr. B.’s most 
sanguine wishes. 


One 


of Gorruptions, pp. vi. vii.—* While the attention of men in 
power, is engrossed by the difficulties that more immediately 
press upon them, the endeavour of the friends of reforma- 
tion, in points of doctrine, pass with Jess notice, and operate 
avithout obstruction” times of public danger and difficulty 
are thus pointed out, as best suited to lay that train, which > 
was finally to explode with the ruin of the establishment— 
and indeed, at an earlier period of life, he had even ven~ 


tured to promise himself a more rapid accomplishment of 
the great object of his wishes : speaking of the establishment, 
and those abuses which he ascribes to the principles of the 
hierarchy, he does not scruple to predict, that in ** some ge- 
neral convulsion of the state, some bold hand, secretly im- 
pelled by a vengeful’ providence, shall sweep down the 
View of the principles and conduct of 
the Protestant Dissenters. p. 12. : 


whole together.” 


passages conveying similar 
sentiments in the writings of Dr. Priestley, might be accumu- 
lgted—but their notoriety renders it unnecessary. 
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One distinction between the two. cases may indeed 
possibly exist—the professors of an all-perfect phi- 
losophy and a Rational Christianity, knowing theirs 
to be the cause of virtue, and acting only from a love 
of truth, are meritorious in removing, by whatever | 
means, all impediments to the accomplishment of © 
ends so glorious, as those they hold in view—where- 
as the advocates of received doctrines, and of exist- 
ing establishments, not even believing what they pro- 
fess, and being only concerned to defend a lucra- 
tive falsehood, are, by the original sin of their cause, 
criminal in the performance of every act, however 
natural and necessary, which has a tendency to 
maintain it——-This distinction may, possibly supply 
‘a satisfactory explanation—but to proceed. 


As I cannot entirely agree with Mr. Belsham, 
respecting the persecution carried on by the establish- 
ed clergy, against those, who, under the title of 
Unitarians, are, as Mr. B. affirms, the only profes~ 
sors of a pure Christianity; so neither do, I respect- 
ing that which he deems a natural consequence of 
this persecution, the great encrease of this body in 
numbers and consequence possibly indeed, with- 
out making any very valuable concession to Mr. B. 
it might be admitted, that “the number of Rational 
Christians,” (by which he means Unitarians, or the 
professors of his Méoral Christianity,) «was never 
so great as at present’”*—-(a position, which, at 
the same time, but badly accords with the assertion, 
that the early christian church was almost exclusively 


Unitarian) 


* Review, p. 198. 
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Unitarian) but, that it as still a- progressive 
cause,” can by no means be allowed—so that Mr. 
B. may safely release his mind from all apprehensions 
of that, which he. so sincerely deprecatess. « the: 


support of. civil authority ;” from» which he seems, 
to dread the only impediment te its triumphant pro= 


gress. 


_ If, indeed, by §,.a progressive cause,” be meant 
a progression in its course, to that, which seems its 
natural termination, Deism;_ it might, undoubtedly, 
in that sense be admitted to be progressive—-—but 
if thereby be meant, a continued encrease of num- 
bers, nothing can be more opposite to the real state: 
of the case—-——for let any candid and reflecting man, 
even of this very denomination, lay his hand .upon 
his -heart, and say what he thinks likely to be the 
case of the rising generation, educated in the Uni- 
tarian principles: let him say, what Aas been the 
case of those educated in the straitest principles of the 
sect, under the immediate instruction of its greatest 
luminaries, Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham, at the Aca- 
demy of Hackney——let Mr. B. himself say, what has 
been the progressive nature of the cause in that semina- 
ry——Mir. B. has too great a regard for truth, not to 
admit, that the pupils of the new light had gone 
beyond their teachers a little too far—that they had 
somewhat too strongly exemplified the progressive 
nature of the system, by reaching at once the goal of 
Deism; and that in some instances, perhaps not a 
few, the race had been crowned with the prize, -of 
direct, avowed, and unqualified ATHEIsM. 


Mr. 
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Mr. B. affirms, that «* Mr. Wilberforce, and others 
who agree with him, seldom regard their system in a 
comprehensive view, or pursue their principles to their 
just and necessary consequences ve and” he addg, 
that it is from the absurd and injurious consequences, 
which necessarily result from Mr. W.’s principles, 
that he infers their falshood and’ impiety’+ No 
words can more aptly convey my ideas of Mr. B.’s 
scheme, than those with which he has here supplied 
me—for, strange as this gentleman, and those who 
think with him, may affect to consider the charge, 
they by no means follow up their principles to their 


just and necessary consequences; nor, ‘whilst they 
boast in a loud and exulting tone of their dauntless 
pursuit of truth, have they always the courage to be 
consistent throughout, and to advance boldly in the 
face of those conclufions, which to any intelligent and 
unprejudiced mind could not fail to evince “ the false- 
hood and impiety” of the system—-—But Mr. B. himself 
has well remarked, that “the natural and necessary 
consequences of principles are the same, whether the 
advocates of such principles are apprized of them or 
not, and whether they do or do not chuse to con- 
and fact completely 


template and avow them’t 
proves, what reason would obviously ‘suggest, that 
where the principles of this new sect have been fairly 
and honestly followed on to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, the system of revelation, and in many cases even of 
theism, has been entirely thrown up as a’ heap of 

: mummery 


# Db. 10. epee + ibid. 
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mummery and priestcraft——-To cite particular in- 
stances were invidious; but they are numerous, and 
could easily be adduced to the case of the students 


of Hackney already mentioned, I cannot however re- 


frain from adding the instance of one distinguished 

character—distinguished not more by his rank, than 
by a vain pretence to universal information,—who, 
whilst he is notoriously indebted to Dr. Priestley’s early 
instruction, for a degree of illumination, which has in- 
spired him with a most cordial contempt for the follies, 
errors, and deceptions of the Christian scheme; does not 
at the same time scruple to affirm of his instructor, open- 
ly and in the most public manner, the very same thing 
that Mr. B. has asserted of Mr. Wilberforce; namely, 
that he wants either the comprehension or the bold- 
ness, to ‘ pursue his principles to their just and ne- 
cessary consequences.” ae. 


By what has been said, it is however far from my 
intention, to charge either Dr. Priestley or Mr. Bel- 
sham, with a disingenuous attempt to escape from 
those consequences, which naturally flow from the 
opinions they maintain——no, I believe them both to 
be incapable of duplicity———but, originally educated, 
as both confess to have been, in the strictest tenets 
of that creed, whose distinguishing doctrines they 
now reject; and having at an early age entertained a 
full conviction of the truth and importance of the 
Christian scheme, some latent influence of their first 
persuasion naturally remaining, they cannot now re- 
lease themselves entirely from a Christian belief— 
strangely as they have altered and disfigured the struc- 

ture 


OO a 
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ture, the foundation still remains—the first impressions 
of the youthful mind are not easily effaced ——and for- 
tunately for these gentlemen, something of ‘ what 
the nurse and priest have taught,” still continues, in 
spite of their boast to the contrary, to retain a secret 
hold upon their thoughts——To have then a fair expe- 
riment of the system, we must look to its effects upon 
those, who have never known Christianity, but in the 
Unitarian dress of Mr. Belsham and Dr. Priestley—ex- 
amine these, and behold its genuine fruits. 


How then can we admit the truth of Mr. B.’s as- 
settion, that the numbers of this sect daily encrease ? 
—in one way indeed, but in that way only, can it 
bear any resemblance to fact——-Men, who hav- 
ing rejected the Christian revelation, are yet restrain- 
ed, by a regard to opinion and decorum, from open- 
ly abdicating the Christian name, may find it not 
inconvenient to rank themselves of a class, whose 
latitude of opinion can occasion but little embarrass- 
ment to that freedom for which they contend—— 
and thus Mr. B. may possibly reckon among the 
residents of his ‘* mansion,” many who are con- 
tent fo sojourn there, on account of its commodious 
neighbourhood to that region, which lee! regard as 
their true and proper home. 


One proof however Mr. B. produces of his as- 
sertion, which might not have occurred to’ many, 
and which is entitled to a more than ordinary degree 
of attention—-—namely, that there are thousands” 
of those professing themselves of the established 


e€ church, 
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church, who think with him, but are deterred by 
secular considerations, and the harsh spirit of the 
times, from. avowing their real principles.”* 
deed according to the charitable notions entertained 


by Mr. B. in common with Dr. Priestley+, of the 
character of those who maintain the national faith, 


In- 


it is not surprizing that this should appear to minds 
so prepared, with all the circumstances of proba- 
bility 


convenient 


and certainly no argument can be more 
from’ no combination of events can its 


force suffer any diminution, and from no ingenuity 


of 


K 7 
p- 227. 


_ + Mr. Belsham’s liberal views of the character of the 
clergy of the established church,’ have been already no- 
ticed, in pp. 396. 397. of this appendix. Dr. Priestley’s 
representations are of a nature equally complimentary i 
his Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 147. he says of the Trinitari- 
ans of the present age, that ‘ they are all reducible to two 


in 


classes, viz. that of those who, if they were ingenuous, 
“would rank with Socinians, believing that there is no pro- 
per divinity in Christ besides that of the father; or else 
with Tritheists, holding three equal and distinct Gods”— 
having thus distributed the whole body of professed Tri- 
nitarians between Jnsincerity and Ignorance, he afterwards, 
in the conclusion of the same work, (vol. ii. p. 471.) mar- 
rows his attention to the clerical part of that body, pro- 
nouncing their arguments in defence of the system they 
support, to be * so palpably weak, that it is barely possible 
they should be in earnest”’—by which it is not difficult to 
discover, to whether of the two classes before named, 
the established clergy were in his opinion to be consign- 
ed. 
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of reply can it ever meet refutation——though the 
entire host of those professing the pure Christianity 
of the Unitarian, were ostensibly reduced to Dr. P. 
and himself, yet by the application of this argument, 
aided by a portion of that faith, which not having 
been largely expended on other subjects, Mr. B. 
might have to bestow in abundance on this and simi- 
lar occasions, I should not be surprized to find him 
solacing himself even then with the satisfactory ‘per-. 
suasion, that the <« glorious period” was fast ap- 
proaching, in which “ the Unitarian church’? was about 
to © comprehend in its ample enclosure, the whole 
Christianized world:”’* the prejudices and interests 
of mankind, causing but a temporary and artificial 
suppression, of those sentiments, which must  neces- 
sarily and universally. prevail 


this argument then 


‘ 


I must admit to be wholly unanswerable. 


Dr. Priestley has indeed advanced, that he * ne- 
ver knew a single instance of any person, who was 
once well grounded in Unitarian principles, becom- 
ing an unbeliever’{—if the becoming an unbeliever, 
be admitted as the proper proof of an antecedent defici- 
ency of confirmation in Unitarian principles, the position 
is a safe one—but if Dr. P. means to say, that the 
influence of Unitarian principles is unfavourable to 
infidelity, it need only be replied, that the fact speaks 
a language directly the reverse—for it is notorious, 
and it will require no small degree of hardihood ‘to 
deny it, that from those who have professed: Unita- 

rianism 


* Review, p. 266. + Theol. Repos. vol. iv. p. 24. 
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rianism in England, the largest stock of unbelievers 
has arisen 


nay more, that their principal Academy, 
the place in which Unitarian principles were inculcated 
in their greatest purity, and with every advantage 
of zealous ability in the teacher, and of unbiassed do- 
cility in the learner, has borne witness to the efficacy 
of those principles, by its dissolution imperiously 
demanded by the prevalence of Infidel opinions 


‘ 


Now in what way fhall we account for this event ? was - 


Unitarianism not properly taught at Hackney? or 
with allits vaunted simplicity, is it a scheme so diffi- 
cult to conceive, that the learners not being able to 
comprehend it rightly,* became unbelievers from not 


having been firmly grounded ? however it be explain- 


ed, the fact is incontrovertible, and seems not a 
‘little to countenance the idea, that the road to Uni- 
tarianism differs from that which leads to Infideli- 
ty by so slight a distinction, that the traveller not 
unfrequently mistakes his way 


and surely if, with 
' Mr. Wilberfore, we suppose the station of the for- 
mer to be placed at no great distance from the con- 
fines of the latter, it is not surprizing, that they 
who in the morning of life begin their journey from 
this advanced stage, should be able to finish the en- 
tire 


* Indeed Mr. B. seems to represent Unitarianism, as 2 
matter complicated and difficult to be understood ——for 
the total rejection of Christianity by some of his Unitarian 
brethren, he assigns the following reasons ——** They ei- 
ther did not understand their principles ; or they were per- 
plexed with difficulties, which perhaps patience and atten- 
tion might have solved; or” &c. Review, p. 265. 
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tire course with ease; whilst they who have not 
reached it till the evening of their days, may have 
some indisposition to proceed, especially if they had, 
from early habits, been taught to feel a salutary hor- 
ror, of those regions that lie beyond. 3 


One difficulty, amounting to paradox, which at- 
taches' to this entire system, yet remains to be no- 
ticed 


It might appear to those, who have been 
used to consider Christianity as something more than 
natural religion with a superadded proof of a fu- 
ture state of retribution, that they who hold this 
to be the sum of the Christian scheme, must at the 
same time reject the writings of the new testament, 
or at least all those parts that go beyond the mere 
Mri 
B. however informs us, in what manner the. Uni- 
tarians whilst they retain the title of Christians by 


facts, of the life and resurrection of Christ 


acknowledging the authority of the new testament, 
yet contrive to preserve their “ simple creed” unaffected 
by those important truths which’ it contains. There 
are two ways, in which the word of revelation, and 
_asystem of religious belicf may be made to square 
—one is, by conforming our belief to revelation; 
the other, by adjusting the revelation to our be- 
liee——tthe latter is that chosen by Mr. B. and his 
Unitarian associates: and accordingly, the new tes- 


tament, and the creed of the Unitarian, are at the 
same time, without difficulty retained. 


Of the mode of adjustment Mr. B. exhibits a perfect 
specimen Christ, he says, being described in the 
new 
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new testament as a man, having “ appeared as aman, 
having called himself a man,—having had all the ac- 
cidents of a man; having been born, having lived, 
eaten, drank, slept, conversed, rejoiced, wept, suf- 
fered, and died as other men”, there is sufficient reason 
to pronounce him really such; no farther proof can be 
required: and the onus probandi, he contends, lies 
with them, who “ maintain that he was something 
more than man”—and whatever texts of scripture can 
be adduced in support of that opinion, he adds, “ the 
Unitarians pledge themselves to shew, that they are 
all either interpolated, corrupted, or misunderstood”*—in 
short, they engage to get clearly rid of them in some 
way or other :-—either the passage should have no place 
in scripture: or if it must be admitted, it should ap- 
pear under some different modification: or, if the 
present reading must be allowed, it is wrongly inter- 
preted by all but Unitarians; and sometimes even 
the subject originally misunderstood by the inspired 
writer himself—until, at length, the sacred. volume 
is completely discharged of all that exceeds the con- 


venient and portable creed of the Unitarian.——This, 
it will be allowed is, in Mr. B.’s own words, * making 
Scripture with a witness:’} and exhibits no mean 
specimen of my Lord Peter’s ingenious device, in ex- 
tracting the legitimate meaning of his father’s will-—the 
«< totidem syllabis,” or at all events the ¢¢ totidem literis,” 
cannot fail to supply the deficiencies of the ¢ totidem 
verbis.”’t | 


Lest 


* Review, pp. 270. 271. 272. + p. 116... 
t Tale of a Tub. sect. ii. 
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Lest however these ingenious modes of eliciting the 
sense of scripture, should be deemed too bold, Mr. 
B. supplies a decisive reason to prove, that the 
Unitarian alone is duly qualified, to form a sound judg- 
ment in matters of sacred criticism——to comprehend 
the true import of scripture, he informs us, “ re-_ 
quires time, labour, patience and candour’*—how 
then could it be expected, that any but the aforesaid 
moral teachers of Christianity, should rightly ascertain 
its meaning? ‘That this laborious, patient, and candid 
expurgation of scripture, whereby every passage in- 
timating the divine nature of Christ is completely ex- 
punged, or new modelled so as to speak a different 
language, should be stigmatized by the harsh repre- 
sentation, of « mangling and altering the translation to 
the mind” of the Unitarian, as Mr, Fuller and Mr. 
Wilberforce have, it seems, very uncivilly described 
it, only serves to recall to Mr. Belsham’s « recollection 
the honest quakers exclamation, O argument! O ar- 
gument! the Lord rebuke thee.”+——the argument 
being without question, all on the side of the Unita- 
rian, whose modifications of the Gospel, exhibiting 
it as a mere revival and confirmation of natural reli- 


‘gion, cannot fail to approve themselves to all « men 
of enlightened minds ;” whilst the old orthodox fan- 
cies, that ¢¢ the corruption of human nature, the 
atonement of the Saviour, and the sanctifying influence 
of the holy spirit,” are the prominent doctrines of the 
Christian revelation, .are left to the professors of the 


national faith; interested and unprincipled men, who, 
not 
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not believing the doctrines they uphold, * testify their 
regard to the scriptures by empty professions ;” or 
ignorant and blundering bigots, who are led by a 
slavish and ‘blind submission to vulgar interpreta- 
tions.*”-——It need scarcely be remarked, that among 
the virtues of the new system, modesty seems not 
fo occupy, any more than charity, a very distinguish- 
ed place. 


For 


* For these two descriptions of characters, and that of the 
Unitarians, placed in direct opposition to both as the only 
“‘ enlightened and consistent Christians,’ the reader may 
turn to what Mr. B. has said, Review, pp. 26—30. 196. 
199. 220. 230. 233. indeed it should be stated in 
justice to Mr, B. that the charges of incompetency, insincerity, 
and slavish adherence to popular systems, are not confined 
by him to the divines of the established church Some 
not a little distinguished amongst the Dissenters, are ex- 


amples of the impartiality of his strictures ——even the pious, 
candid, and learned Doddridge had adopted an ‘ erroneous 
and unscriptural system’”?—* his love of popularity,” with 
other causes, had “ strangely warped his judgment in the 


?- and his works are, con- 


interpretation of the scriptures ;’ 
sequently, ‘ not calculated to instruct his readers in the true 
sense of the Christian scriptures, nor to infuse into them a 
spirit of rational and manly piety’’—(pp. 102. 103. 213. 214.) 
He had unfortunately retained some of those old fashioned 


notions about atonement and grace, which have been vulgarly 


supposed to distinguish Christianity from natural religion 
he was not in short a rationaz Dissenter—for it is not from 
the members of the establishment solely, but from the various 
other classes of the dissenters, that the grand characteristic of 
Rationality divides the Unitarian. 


, 
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For the fulfilment of the engagement, to overturn 
every interpretation of scripture, that wars with the 
simple creed of the Unitarian, Mr. B. refers us—for 
he has not thought proper to undertake the task 
himself—to a list of commentators, on whose critical 


exertions he is willing to rest his cause—-—here we find, 
in addition to some respectable names, and to some 
from whom his peculiar “opinions will not receive 
much support, the names of *& Wakefield, Evanson, 
Lindsey, and Priestley”* these last being the only 
persons now living, of those whom he has enumer- 


ated as the great oracles of Gospel interpretation, 
to these of course he must principally refer, when | 
he affirms, as we have seen, that * the Unitarians 
pledge themselves ;”’ to get rid of every passage in 
scripture, that militates against the principles of their, . 
system._——Now, I do agree with Mr. B. that if he 
had traversed the entire range of all who profess 
to have a single shred of Christianity hanging to them, 
he could not have found a phalanx more admirably 
fitted, by the apparatus of “ interpolations, omis- 
sions, false readings, mistranslations, and erroneous 
interpretations,”+ to empty scripture of every idea, 
that does not correspond with the pure Christianity 
Paine 


of those, who call themselves Unitarians 


could not well have been added to the list he 
most zmprudently strikes down all at once, and would 
brush away the flimsy cobwebs, of both old and new 
testament, at one stroke—but certainly, more resolute 
expungers, _parers, and diversifiers of sacred. writ, 


> 
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he could not have discovered in the whole tribe of 
polemicst—Of their powers in this way some few 
. ca specimens 


+ Dr. Geddes has travelled too flowly through the old testa- 
ment, to entitle him by his meritorious services in the new, 
to aplace in the present list—but from the /iberal views, which 
the part of his translation already published, joined to his late 
volume of Critical Remarks, presents, concerning -the false 
representations of the Deity in the Pentateuch—the cruel 
and sanguinary character of the God of the Hebrews—the jug- 
gle of the miracles said to be wrought by Moses—the incredible 
number of prodigies not literally to be believed—the frequent in- 
terposition of the Deity and his agents, not necessary to be admitted 
—the absurdity of attributing inspiration to the writers of the early 
books of the old testament (N. B. none of the /ater have yet been 
treated of by this writer )—the error, inconsistency, and down- 
right absurdity, to be found in the Hebrew writings, from which 
their inspiration cannot be credited, even on the authority of 
Si. Paul, or though*an angel from heaven were to teach it— 
the information of the Hebrew historians derived from public re- 
gisters, popular traditions, and old songs ——~ from these, and 
other observations of a similar nature, there is afforded a 
reasonable promise, that when this translator of the BooKs 
ACCOUNTED SACRED, shall have extended his researches 
to the new testament, and thereby clearly made known his ~ 
scheme of Christianity, he will prove himself fully entitled, 
to have his name enrolled, among the most enlightened of 
Mr. B.’s Unitarian commentators.—-When we find him thus 
freely concurring with Lord Bolingbroke, in pronouncing 
the God of Moses to be “ partial, unjust, and cruel, de- 
lighting in blood, commanding assassinations, masacres, and 
even exterminations of people’: can we doubt, that he will 
agree with his Lordship, and other philosophic enquirers, 
in viewing the God of Pau/, in a light equally unworthy of 
our religious adoration ?. Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v. 
p. 567.—4to. 1754. 
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specimens have been exhibited, in the foregoing 
Illustrations and from the notable exertions of mas- , 
ter-criticism, which have been there occasionally no- 
ticed, ‘little doubt can be entertained, of the sufficiency 
of these writers, to fulfil the engagement, entered 


into on their behalf by Mr. Belsham._—_—— 


- Our author himself, indeed, has favoured us with 
but few displays of his critical ingenuity—those few, 
however, prove him by no means unworthy of the 
cause which he supports.——-The two passages, 
which expressly ascribe the office of intercession to 
Christ, are Rom. vili. 34. He is now at the right hand 
of God, making intercession for us; and Hebr. vii. 25. 


Fe ever liveth to make intercession for us Now, as 
Mr. B. cannot allow to Christ the office of inter- 
cessor, he begins with remarking, that ** the exact 
import of the phrase is difficult ta be ascertained” in 
these passages—and for this he assigns a reason, 
which cannot be denied to be sufficient, that probably 


6s the writers themselves annexed to it no very distinct 


idea” *———St. Paul, it is clear, was no Rational Christian 
—or he would not have used words so inaccurately 
and unphilosophically; for, besides the aforesaid . 
vagueness of expression, it is certain, that “« God 
bas no right hand, at which Fesus can stand to. inter- 
cede”! 1+ by this philosophical discovery, the au- 
thority of St. Paul is completely and at once set aside 
~——his words, it is thus shewn, admit no precise, 
that however, which St. Paul ought to 

| have 


meaning 


* Review, pp. 69.°70. + pe 70. 
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* 


have said, Mr. B. informs us—viz. « that Jesus 
_having been advanced to great dignity and_ felicity, 
is, by the appointment of God, continually em- 
ploying his renovated and improved powers, in some 
unknown way, for the benefit of his church” 


we are told, “ we may imagine what we please, 
but that more than this is not revealed ;” of which, 
it unfortunately happens, that not one word is re- 
revealed—except by Mr. Belsham: St. Paul having 
simply said, that Christ zs now at the right hand of 
God however has 


God, making intercession for us 
no right hand; and interceding does not mean, in- 
terceding™. 


t .id With 


* Mr. Belsham’s remark on the force of the original 
word, rendered by us making intercession, deserves to be 
noticed—** the word’? he says, ‘* expresses any inter- 
ference of one person for or against another”—now from 
this it follows, that if Christ be not supposed to inter- 
fere for us, he must be employed in exercising his pow- 
ers against us—Does Mr. B. prefer this, to the received 
sense ?. 
this passage from Dr. Taylor’s note on Rom. viii. 27. as 


It appears, however, he has borrowed his view of 


he refers us to that for full satisfaction——such then is the 
joint light of Dr. Taylor and Mr. B.——but it seems ne- 
cessary to remind Mr. B. of the difference between evruyyavesy 
‘xara, and EYTUYavEby voree—1 must therefore take the li- 
berty of referring Mr. B. to his Lexicon—or if he will 
look to Commentators, perhaps were he to consult Lock 
and Pierce, two of those very commentators whom he 
himself has named, but seems to have named only as giving 
a grace and character to his list (whilst they certainly de- 
served to have been placed in better company,) he would 
find their interpretation decidedly in favour of that, which 

: no 
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With a few other criticisms of the like nature 
Mr. B. has enriched his work 


he has, however, 
not 


no scholar can question to be the sense of the original, | 
interceding. As the authority of a German commentator, 
is likely also. to have considerable weight with Mr. B. 
I would recommend it to him to attend to Rosenmuller’s 
distinction (Rom. Xi. 2.)—* Evtuyxavew vimree T0¢, est ne- 
gotium alicujus commendare, intercedere pro aliquo 3 ewruyyavew 
ware Twos, est aliquem accusare—so says Schleusner likewise 
(who deserves to be particularly consulted on the word 
Mr. B. however 
says otherwise—‘* time, labour, patience, and candour’? 
have, no doubt, convinced him that they are wrong. 


evtuyxavw)—~so say all the Lexicons 


As? Mr,,.B. has referred: to Dr. Taylor, . for. the 
true and adequate sense of the original word in these 
passages, it is but fair to state that writer’s observations 
on the force of the term, as applied in Rom. vili. 27. 
“<The spirit of God makes intercession for the ‘Saints, not 
by making supplication to God on their behalf, but by di- 
recting and qualifying their supplications in a proper man- 
ner, by his Agency and influences upon their hearts; which 
according to the Gospel scheme, is the peculiar work and office of 
what then? is Dr. Taylor, te who 
has so ‘* well explained the Jewish phrases in his admirable 
key,” 


‘the HOLY SPIRIT’’ 


is he, after all, but one of those ‘* popular inter- 
preters,’? who, in opposition to the ‘ Rational Christian,” 
contend for the idle notion of the existence and influence of the 
Holy Spirit ? and does he, to whom Mr. B. refers, for a full 
explanation of the original phrase, commonly rendered in the 
sense of making intercession for us, expound the words evruyya- 
yet varee, when applied'to the Holy Spirit, as signifying that 
benevolent interference, whereby our suplications are render- 
ed 
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not adventured far into the field of controversy 
he has trusted rather to abstract reasoning, upon 
what he calls philosophical principles; and whilst’ 
he has confined himself to the stringing together a 
number of rapid conclusions from plausible premi- 
ses, or to what is vulgarly stiled declamation, he 
has left it to the more critical advocates‘ of Unitari- 
anism to prove, that the words of Scripture bear 
that meaning which he every where assumes. : 
Indeed this work, whose professed object is to try : 
the doctrines of the gospel by the standard of scrip- 
ture no less than by that of reason, is so misera- : 
bly deficient in the point of critical enquiry, that 
its professed admirers, the Analytical Reviewers, feel 
it necessary to admit, whilst they endeavour to vin- 


dicate, this defect————‘“ We have said, this is 
a popular work. The reader must not look into 
it for verbal criticism, or the citation of antient au- 
thority; but they add in excuse, “ the work, to 
which it is a reply, was altogether declamation”* 
and if so, ithas undoubtedly been answered in its 


own way. 
I have 


_ed more acceptable and effectual with. our Almighty Father ? 
—~-the same words, it is clear, cannot be instantly purged of 
this meaning, when they are applied by the same writer, in 
a few lines after, to the case of our blessed Lord—so that I 
fear when Mr. B. comes to reconsider this matter, he 
will be obliged to repudiate his boasted auxiliary, Dr, Taylor, 
as Jittle better than Orthodox. gy 


* Review for March, 1798. 
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I have now done with Mr. Belsham; nor should £ 
have directed the attention of the reader so much 
to this gentleman’s: performance, had I known any 
other work, than the Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Treatise, in which the entire system and bearings of - 
the doctrines called Unitarian, are exhibited with 
equal brevity, distinctness, and candour. To Mr. 
B. is certainly due, the praise of an honest, and opens 
avowal of his sentiments——~and in his work, as I 
doubt not in his life, are exhibited strong traits of 


talent, combined with amiable and virtuous feeling— 
The same freedom with which he has treated others, 
and with which, were he to offer any animadversions 
on these discourses, his pen would be directed towards 
me, 1 have not scrupled to use with him.——lIf I 
have misrepresented him, it certainly has not been my 


intention his language, I confess, has offended 
me by its arrogance: and perhaps the feeling, which 
that would naturally excite, may have dictated. a mode 


If any 


thing like asperity or sarcasm has escaped me, I wish | 


of reply, not always sufficiently respectful. 


it to be considered, as applied to the cause, and to 
the manner of supporting it, rather than to the writer 
himself. His cpinions, as undermining the best in- 
terests of human. kind; and his style, like that of all 
the writers on the same side of the question, as tend- 
ing to overbear-by an imposing confidence of tone, 
and a familiar and frontless assumption of superiority, 
can-scarcely be received without indignation,* or met 

without 


* T cannot allow myself to employ the term, which Mr. 
B. does not scruple to combine with this, on much slighter’ 


provocation, * contempt.” Review, p. 64, 
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without warmth——I do not pretend to have been | 
I trust, | 


free from the impression of these feelings 
however, I have not permitted them to carry me be- 
yond the due limits. My object has been truth: and 
my wish, not unnecessarily to hurt the feelings ei- 
ther of Mr. B. or of those, who with him assume the J 
title of Unitarians. If to the body of that denomi- 
nation at large, I have attributed sentiments and 


‘opinions, which they do not recognize as justly im- 
putable, it isto Mr. Belsham not to me, they are to as- 
cribe the error—my representation of their ‘peculiar 
tenets, has been chiefly derived from the work, which | 
he has given to the public with the express purpose 
of promulging, and vindicating, the creed of the © 
Unitarians, or Rational Christianss—if he has not 
been a faithful interpreter of their opinions, it is theirs 
to correct ,the mistake——hitherto that publication 
has been circulated, as the Unitarian Manual; and 
whatever reception it may have experienced from 
others, has certainly seemed to obtain among that de- 
scription of Christians, no small portion of applause. _ 


beooN SD wE ix: 


OF THE 


VPRINCIPAL WAT TE £S. 


FW 


Animat food not granted to man before the flood, 
290—299. : 

Atonement the received doctrine of, objected to on the 
ground that Christ’s death was not a propitiatory sacrifice, 
32—— Objection answered by texts of scripture describing 
it as such, 32, 33, 142~— Objected, that the language in 
these texts is figurative, 33, 34, 142, 153, 157 Ob- 
jection answered, 34-36, 138—159—— Leading arguments 
against the doctrine, urged with their greatest force by Ben. 
Mordecai, 157 Levitical atonement said by B. Mordecai 
and Dr. Priestley to imply only ceremonial purification, tg1, 
196+——the contrary shewn, 191—196 more minute- 
ly argued, 197—-208. Atonements in the old testament 
€xtended to violations of the moral law, and procured a 
real forgivenefs, 37, 203-—207 Objections against the 
doctrine, unfairly drawn from the expression, vicarious pu- 
nishment, 208, 210———Arguments brought by Sykes and 
B. Mordecai against the doctrine, on the supposition of 
shewn to 


an implied wicarious substitution, 209, 210 
have.no weight against the rue notion of atonement, z09— 
a1 Christian atonement described by the terms, bearing 
sins &c. in such manner, as to convey the propitiatory and wi- 
3 carious 


o 
© 
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carious import more strongly than is expressed in the Mosaic, 
225, 226——inconsistency in the arguments urged on this 
head against the doctrine, 226——language of the new tes- 
tament more circumstantial and precise, upon the nature of 
atonement, than that of the old, 66, 67, 371, 372 
contended by Dr, Priestley, that no trace whatever of the 
doctrine is to be found either in old or new testament, 272— 
refuted, 272—-275-——the doctrine why not as fully ex- 
plained in the Gospels as in the Epistles, 274, 275 
Doctrine of atonement does not sink our ideas of the divine 


opposition to the doctrine arising gene- 


mercy, 279, 280-—: 
rally from what cause, 43. see Redemption— 


B. 


Balguy’s excellent argument to prove the natural insuf- 
ficiency of repentance to procure forgivenefs of sins, 89, 
138. 

Barbanld, (Mrs.) defender of publick worfhip againft 
' Wakefield, 118 represents good works as giving a claim 
of right to divine acceptance, 118. 


a 4 ‘ 

Belsham, ( Mr.) rejects the notion of Christ’s pre-existence, 
75 refers to others for the proof, 76——indulges in im- 
pious raillery on the subject of atonement, 115 


has no 
fixed creed, 118 -—— explains the difference between Unitari- 
ans and Socinians, 113 argues in support of a purgatory, 
380, 381 denies that any religious address should be 
offered to Christ, 383 maintains, in opposition to the re- 
ceived notion of the corruption of human nature, the pre- 


ponderance of virtue over vice, 384 makes virtue, me-. 


chanism, 384, 385 —— overturns his own scheme of merit, 
385———must on his own principles reject the notion of pu- 
nishment altogether, 386———adopts the principle of predesti- 
nation, 386, 387—-—-and the fatalism of the Stoic, 387— 
inconsistently recommends gratitude to God, 388——his. 
new mode of reforming a Sinner, 389, 390——adopts the 
unintelligible phraseology of the Illumines, 390——rejects. 

the 
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the idea of prayer, and necessarily, 390, 391 = objects to 

the Sabbatical observance, as forbidden by the Gospel, Sty: 
391,  392—--—considers it injurious to the cause of virtue, 
392:———short view of Mr. B.’s Christianity, 392—394 
——-differs little from the deism of Lepaux, 395 Mr.. 
B. a moral teacher,» 396 ~~ but not a teacher of Christianity, 
396, 397———admits himself to be nearer to Infidelity than 
to Orthodoxy, 397—— guilty of a total want of charity in 
his judgment of the Clergy of the Established Church, 
398—401 —~ arrogates exclusively the profession of a pure 
Christianity, .401———complains of persecution, ibid.— 

his proof of this persecution, 402————sufficiency, of this proof 
considered, 4024.05 


asserts the Unitarian) cause to: 
——in what sense this can be allowed 
to: be true,» 406-———Mr, B. prevented from advancing to 
Deism, by his. early instruction in sounder principles, 408, 
409———his assertion of the encrease of the number of Uni- 
tarlans: borrows..an appearance of truth from one circum- 
stance, 409—-~One. most. extraordinary. and) ivrefragable 
proof of Mr. B.’s assertion, 409—412-— he admits Uni- 
tarianism to be hard» to. be understood, 412——¢alled on to’ 
account for the dissolution. of the Academy of Hackney, 
405,412 explains how the Unitarians contrive to ré- 
tain the Bible, 413, 414-——interprets like Lord Peter, 
414--—enjoys an exclusive: monopoly of ‘the. powers of 
reasoning, 415 classes the clergy of the establishment, 
under the heads of impostors and bigots, 415 446—--~ 


be progressive, 405 


charges Doddridge with supporting from prejudice an errone- 
ous and unscriptural system, 416-—refers for,.the.proot. 
of the truth of his tenets to other. Commentators, 417-—— 
has made a good selection for his purpose, 417—419—— 
why could not add Paine, 417—-—why not Geddes, 418 
—— exhibits a few specimens of his own criticism, 419~—~~~ 
convicts St. Paul of ignorance, ibid.———sets him right, 419, 
420———commends Dr. T'aylor’s Scripture Key, reason why, 
124, 182——refers' to Dr. Taylor, whose observations 
make against him, 421, 422, 

: Ben, 
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Ben Mordecai, (H. Taylor), his letters written with 
great ability, 1og——his just-views of the principle of me- 
diation, 109, 110———his scheme of atonement, 22, 23-— 
not free from a tincture of Socinian principles, 23, 120-— 
different from that of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, 124—ob- 
jects to the received doctrine of Atonement, its ‘implication 
of the divine implacability, 24—answered on his own 
principles, 24-27, 124——-127——~objects without reason to 
_Grotius, Stillingfleet, and Clarke, 125, 126--objects to 
the doctrine of atonement on the ground of want of dis- 
coverable connexion between the means and the end, 27— 
answered, 27, 28—objects on the ground of the divine immu- 
tability, and of the texts which speak of man’s reconciliation 
to God, 29, 30, 13 1—answered, 29——32, 132—135—denies 
that the paschal lamb is referred to in calling Jesus the lamb 
of God, 138—refuted, 138—140—endeavours to prove that 
the word sAacwos does not support the idea of propitiation, 141% 
—shewn tobe mistaken, 140—142, 151—- his argument 
from the word xaraadayn shewn to be inconclusive, 150, 151 
——--endeavours to prove that the phrase for ws, cannot mean 
in our stead, 152, 153—-—his argument shewn to be er- 
roneous, 153—+'55—--attempts to deprive the Levitical 
atonement of all propitiatory import, and to represent it but 
as a ceremonial purification, 1g6———this notion refuted, 
ig2—197——his arguments against the doctrine of atone- 
ment on the supposition of its implying the absurdity of a 
vicarious substitution, stated, and answered, 209—217 
—-—his attempt to do away the force of the expression, 
bearing sins, examined and refuted, 235—272 his the- 
ory of Sacrifice, 286——shewn to be erroneous, 48, 289; 

Bensong (Dr.) admits that bearing sins, signifies suffering 
the penalty due to them, 264, 265——his criticism on the 
word avaPegw examined and refuted, 269, 270. 


Blayney (Dr.) not consistent, 262, 263. 
Cloppenburg’s 
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Gras ct lal Fete TA apart 
Cloppenburg’s judicious remarks on the distinction between 
the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, 352, 353. 


Condillacy (Abbe de), his attempt to explain the natural 
rise and growth of language, 304. 

~ Corruption of human nature, 16, 17 eloquently described 

by Mr. Wilberforce, 114 fully examined by Leland, 14. 


~ Crellius, his criticism on Isaiah lit. and particularly on the 
phrase dearing sins, fully examined, 235—272. _ 


D. 


- Deist, rejects totally the idea of a Mediator, 4—-—his ob- 


jections apply equally to Natural as to Revealed Religion, 
4—13-———not a true philosopher, 5——cannot prove from 
reason the sufficiency of repentance, s —8——well answered 


by Balguy, 89-—-—refuted by experience showing the necessity » 


. of a revelation on this-head, 8, go—108——his objections 
against a Mediator bear with equal force against repentance’ 
and prayer, Q—12.) 


Dodson, (Mr.) his criticisms on Isaiah iii, ie his endea- 
vours to do. away the force of the expression bearing sins, care- 


fully examined, 230—272—-—-commended, yet partial in his. 


translation and commentary, 230, 231—-—=refers in proof of 
the justness of his criticisms to writers who have given no 
proof, 240—242, 252, 258. 


eis 


_ £vauson, (Mr.) charges the Evangelists with gross cons 


tradictions, 116 -—retajns only the gospel of St. Luke, and 
but a part of that, ibid. 


G. 


Geddes, (Dr-)—Specimens of his respect for the writings 
and qualifications for a translator, of the old testament, 416. 


Grotius,—his extravagant application of the famous pro- 
phecy 
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phecy of Isaiah liii. to Jeremiah, p. 234 
tion concerning the nature of Abel’s sacrifice, examined, 
and confuted, 347—350. 


his strange no- 


H. 


Heath, (Mr.)—The objections, urged by him and others 
against the antiquity of the book of Job fully examined, 
8247828: 

Heidegger’s interpretation of the passage in Gen. i. 29, 
30, as a grant of animal food to Adam, shewn to be erro- 
neous, 295—297. 7 


Herder’s Essay to explain the aatural acquisition of lan- 


guage, admitted to be the best in support of that notion, 
and yet radically defective, 306, 307. 
| | Ih 

Fob—the reality of the history, and the date and author 
of the book carefully confidered, 321—347 —— Various opi- 
nions on thefe heads, and their principal supporters, 321, 
3225 325, 326, 329-———the book an inspired work, 345, 
3490.05. 0it by | 

Fosephus—his testimony, as far as it goes, favourable 
to the notion of the fropitiatory virtue of sacrifice, 172— 
174. 

K. 

Kennicot prefers Coverdale’s to our present version of 
the Bible, 246 his criticism on Hebr. xi. 4. not admisst- 
bles 353-—-360——mistakes the nature of the Mincha, 354 
358: * 

Keschita—the true meaning of this word | considered, 
330 331 | 


L. 


“ Language—its otigin from divime institution, 300—308. 


Maimonides 
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M. 


Maimonides—his opinion of the book of Job followed by - 


Le Clerc and Michaelis, 322. 
Matthew, (St.) reconciled with Isaiah, 2 35—249. 


Michaelis—his objections against the reality of the history 
of Job examined, 322—326—— his arguments in dial of 
the antiquity of the book, 336. 


Modern Rlilorophers ses work commended for. its lable 


support of the principles of religion, and civil order, 390. | 


Monboddo, (Lord)—his strange theory of the ued of 
language, 302, 303. 


More, (Hannah) a distinguished and powerful advocate of 
virtue and religion, 390. 


Morgan—his absurd objection, 47, 282——of some use, 
282. 


O.: 
Outram,—his work De Sacriiciis deserves to be particu- 


larly consulted on the. Sacrificial doctrines of the Rabbis, 
161, 212, 217¢ 


i? 


Percival, (Dr.(—a distinguished writer, 39 3——his excel- 
lent remarks on Providence and Prayer, 393, 394 valua- 
ble observations on the Origin of Evil, the Evidences of 


Christianity, and the Clerical character and conduct, 394. 


Philo,— not accurately versed in Jewifh customs, 174, 
1$85——holds a number of doctrines, and particularly those 
of a Mediator and propitiation, that closely resemble the 
- Christian doctrines, 175-180 


supposed by Bryant to 
have derived his knowledge from the first Christians, 175 
—~-—this notion oppofed by Alilix, 175. 


Popifh writers support the notion of the human invention 
of f sacrifice, and why, 284. 
Porteus 


Bae 


Ra ~ 
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Porteus (Bishop)——his Sermons on the Christian doctrine of 
Redemption excellent, 109. | 


Pre-existence~~Texts supporting, 76, 77—~—Arguments 
against-—by Grotius, 77—-—by modern Socinians in general, 
78, 83—by Mr. Lindsey, 78, 79-——by Mr. Tyrwhit, 80 
-~—by Mr. Wakefield, 81, 83, 84--—by Socinus, 82—— 
defended against the above objectors, 75-——~84. 


Priestley (Dr.)—his irreverent language concerning the 
sacred writers, 85, 86, 159, 234———pronounces it indis- 
pensible to his scheme to overturn the received doctrine of 
Atonement, 87, 88—his boldness of assertion respecting 
historical facts, 103, 108 —his historical incompetency fully 
established, go—109—his incompetency as a reporter of 
the Rabbinical opinions and writings, 159—172—his gross 
misstatement of their writings, and of those of Philo and 
Josephus, 159—180—his extraordinary power of modify- 
ing and applying the testimonies of antient writers, 132— 
180—seems as little conversant with classical as with his- 
torical writers, 181—considers the death of Christ in the 
same light with that of any other good man, 113—misre- 
presents the arguments.in support of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, 114, 275, 276—charges the sacred writers as igno- 
‘rant and blundering, 116, 117—boasts of having no fixed 
creed, 118—instances of his mode of evading the force of 
scripture authority, 128, 129, 142, 143—directly mis- 
states the book of Job, 136—his unjustifiable inaccuracy 
in Scripture criticism shewn in his remarks on two impor- 
tant passages, Isaiah lili. to. and 2 Cor. vy. 21. 143— 
1§0—his strange explication of the words for and instead, 
152, 153—confesses that he forces the language of scrip- 
ture, 157—contradicts himself, 158, 159—his rejection 
_ of the attribute of Fustice for the purpose of proving the 
sufficiency of repentance without any other consideration, 
136, 137 his principles go to exclude all punifhment 
whatever, 137—-—~denies that the passover was a sacrifice, 
182, 183—-—-conyicted by the’direct words of scripture, 

5 and 
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and all his argument. on this head shewn to be plainly con- 
tradictory to truth, 182, 183—passover on the contrary 
proved to be a sacrifice, 183—186—his endeavours to 
prove that the Levitical atonement contained no idea ‘of 
propitiation, but merely implied ceremonjal purification, 191, 
I192—seems not 'to have attended to the original word 152, 
signifying atonement, 191, 192—fallacy of his argument, 
193—confuted, 193-—-196—his assertion that no trace of 
the doctrine of atonement is to be found in either new or old 
testament, shewn to be totally unfounded, 272, 273—his 
assertion that no trace of the principle of atonement is to be 
found in scripture, refuted, 275—his assertion that the 
doctrine of atonement sinks our ideas of the divine mercy, 
refuted, 279, 280—his theory of sacrifice, 285, 286— 
his reason for denying, in opposition to accumulated facts, 
that the notion of expiatory sacrifice had ever obtained 
amongst the heathens, 311—his: private character, and ta- 
lents, 402, 403—his public conduct cénsurable, 403—does 
not fairly follow up his own principles, 408—restrained by 
early habits, 468, 409—his uncharitable animadversions on 
the established clergy, 410—affirms that Unitarians never 
become Deists, 411—is directly contradicted by fact, 411, 


412. 
4 R. 

Rabbis—Full account of their opinions on’ the subject. of 
the sacrificial Atonement—-proving that they considered sacri- 
fices not only as generally expiatory, but as strictly vicarious, 
160—172, 212—the notion, entertained by some. of them 
of the human origin of sacrifice accounted for, 169. 


Rational Christian his philosophic lights, 387. see 


Unitarians. 
Rational Dissenters—Unitarians so distinguifh themselves 
from the other classes of non-conformists,.110, 416-——-see 


Unitarian. 


h Redemption 
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Redemption, principle of combated by Socinians with pe- 
euliar vehemence, 87, 88—in the highest degree necessary 
to defend it, 89— Arguments relating to it misrepresented. 
_ by Dr. Priestley, 18, 114, 275; 276—misrepresented by 
H.. Taylor and others, 124; 125,127—scheme of, held 
by the Unitarians, 13,  14----held by B. Mordecai, 22, 
23-~held by Dr. J. Taylor of Norwich, 120---123---- 
‘the doctrine objected to as implying divine implacability, 24 
~--objection answered, 24---27----objected to, for want of 
connexion. between the means and. the end, 27----objection. 
answered, 29----31, 133-+-135----objected.to on the ground 
of the diyine benevolence, and of the stress laid on this attri- 
bute every where through scripture, 31, 137----objection 
answered, 32----nature of the Redemption fully opened up 
by Isaiah, 23 3---267--«-advantageous effects of the” scheme 
of Redemption upon the mind, 43.- -See Atonement. . 


Richie (Dr.) refutes Dr. Sykes’s theory of sacrifice, in 
his Criticism on modern notions of sacrifice, 289--—furnishes 
an excellent refutation of Dr. ¥. Taylor’s scheme of Atone- 
ment, 123----particulaily recommended on the subject of the 
origin of sacrifices, 320 

“! S. 

Sacrifice—human, general throughout the antient world, go 
~--108----deemed strictly vicartous by the Heathens, 180--- 
182----Contended that the death of Christ was not a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, 32----answered, 32---36, 142-----Objected 
that under the Lae there was no propitiatory sacrifice what- 
ever, 34, 36, 158, 15Q----objection answered, 36—38— 
the sacrifice of Christ though spoken of in language seem- 
ingly figurative, intended asa real and efficacious sacrifice, 
156—lInconsistency of those who hold the death of Christ 
to have been but figuratively called a sacrifice, 39, 40, 277, 
278—the only true and real sacrifice, the sacrifices of the 
Law being all but figurative of it, 502—52—Passover proved 
to be a sacrifice, and the nature and meaning of this sacri- 

fice 
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| 
fice explained, 182—188—sense in which the notion of 
vicarious is to be applied to sacrifices in general, 38, 208, 


209—vicarious import of the sacrifices of the Law, expressed 


by the ceremony of the imposition of hands, 217—219— 


more strongly marked by the ceremony of the Scape-Goat, — 


219—220—Sacrifice for Sin defined, 40—means of recon- 


citation by Sacrifice explained, 41—not inconsistent with | 


the divine dignity and attributes, 41, 42——Sacrifice of Christ 
differs from all ather sacrifices in one important particular, 
42, 43—nature of Christ’s sacrifice usually examined in an 
erroneous method, 46, 47—Supporters of the suman inven- 


tion of sacrifice, 283—Theories of it—by Spencer, 48, 


285—by Author of Scripiyre account of Sacrifices, ibid.—by 
Dr. Priestley, ibid.—by B. Mordecai, 286—by Sykes, 48, 
286—by Warburton, 48, 289—General heads of argument 


against all the theories of the human invention of Sacrifices, 


49—only true mode of discovering the origin of the Rite, 
so—the rite unnatural in the view of unassisted reason, 307; 
308-—an argument hence in favonr of divine institution, 3105 
311—the rite universally practised, 309—an argument hence 
in favour of divine institution, 308—+311—-Brief view of the 
Christian sacrifice, 50-—Odjections against the divine origin of 
sacrifice examined, 312—-318—Divine origin inferred from 
Abel’s, and the early Patriarchal sacrifices, 52, 53, 319s 
320——-The sacrifice of Abelan animal sacrifice, 347—-350-— 
Divine origin and true design of sacrifice inferred from the 
sacrifice of Abel, 53—-63—Sacrifice of Abel why accepted, 
whilst that of Cain was rejected, 50-58, 350—360—Rite 


instituted at the fall, 55, 56, 363—367—the animal sa. 


crifice peculiarly significant, 56, 57—Sacrifices before the 
law, animal and piacular, 59, 60, 369, 370-—history of 
scripture sacrifice shewn to be consistent throughout, 63— 
66—The sacrifice under the Law most particularly typical 
and illustrative of that of Christ, 67, 68, 372, 373--Sa- 
erifice of Christ, in what sense, and how far, vicarious, 69, 
720 


Scripture 


4 
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Scripture Account of Sacrifices, Author of—his scheme of 
Redemption, 131, 132—his singular motion concerning the 
pollution of the Scape-Goat, &c. 222——refuted, 222, 223 
—admits that dearing Sin, means bearing its punishment, in 
the case of one’s own sin, but not in that of another’s, 261 — 
answered, 261—265—his scheme of the origin and meaning 
of sacrifice, and the objection to it, 285. 


Septuagint translation of Isaiah, inferior to that of any 
other part of the Old Testament, 147, 231, 232. 


Sociniansy distinguished from Unitarians, 111—-143. 


Spencer,—his error concerning the nature and origin of 
sacrifice, 283—-286—his wrong interpretation of the ¢leac- 
Qenoxeia Of St. Paul, 284. 


Sykes, objects to the doctrine of Atonement, on the ground 
of texts stating man’s reconciliation to God, not that of God to 
man, 133-—states the texts uncandidly, 134—his whole objec- 
‘tion answered, 29—32, 133—135—his erroneous criticism 
onthe phrase, for us, 153—155—contradicts himself in his 
endeavour to prove, that Christ, when compared to the pas- 
chal lamb, was not said to be sacrificed, 188, 189—his argu~ 
ments against the doctrine of atonement on the ground of 
its implying vicarious substitution, stated and answered, 209 
—217—his affirmation, that the imposition of hands implied 
nothing vicarious, considered, 21 7—222—his denial that the 
Scape-goat was a Sin-offering, examined, 220—222, 266 
-—refers to a text, as proving decisively that nw3 signifies re- 
moving or taking away, which makes directly against him, 
258, 259—his theory of sacrifice, 48, 286----shewn to be 
erroneous, 49, 287---289, 290---299----contends for the 
permission of animal food before the flood, 291----this notion 
refuted, 290---299. _ 

\ wy 


\ 


Taylor, (Henry)-see Ben. Mordecai. 
Taylor 
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Taylor, (Dr.John, of Norwich)—his scheme of atone- 
ment, 120—123—~sum of his scheme, 122, 12 3—falls in 
with some of the principles of the Socinian, 120, 123, 124 
-—~his whole scheme but an artful accommodation of scripture 
phrases, 120, 123—his works imprudently recommended 
_ by the Bishops, 123—the errors of his scheme fully refuted 
by the, author of the Scripture account of Sacrifices, and Dr. 

Richie’s Criticisms on modern notions of atonement, 123-—dif- 
- ference between his scheme and that of H. Taylor, 124-— 
his familiar illustration of his scheme, 130, 131— his unjus- 
tifiable mode of investigating the nature of the Levitical atone- 
ment, 189—-191—his endeavour to do away the force of 
the phrase, bearing sins, fully examined, 235—~272—his er- 
roneous criticism on the word Rw}, and the weakness of his 
endeavour to shew that it merely signifies removal, and not 


sustaining the penal consequences, of sin, 252—-249. 


Texts of Scripture—Supporting the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, 76, 77—texts, proving the plan of atonement 
to have arisen out of’the divine mercy, 25, 26—texts, wrong- 
ly urged by Priestley, Sykes and Taylor, in proof of the 
sufficiency of obedience per se, 127, 128—texts, represent- 
ing man as forgiven freely, how to be understood, 127— 
I 30—texts, representing us as reconciled to God, not God 


as reconciled to us, misunderstood by Crellius, Sykes, iL 


and J. Taylor, and others, 29, 32, 132—134—texts, pre- 


ving the displeasure of God against the sinner, 31, 135,136, 


195—texts, proving the death of Christ to have been a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, 32, 33, 143, 226, 227—1texts, proving 
the sacrifice of Christ to resemble the paschal sacrifice, 182 
-—188—texts, proving that atonement, in the old testament, 
included the idea of averting the divine displeasure, and 
obtaining forgiveness, 195—-—two important ones cleared 


from the erroneous criticisms of Dr. Priestly, 143—150 | 


~—celebrated one in Isaiah lili. particularly examined, and 
its application by St. Matthew vindicated, 227-267 -—texts, 
ascribing the dearing of sins to Christ’s sacrifice, and ex- 

| plaining 


a 
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plaining the manner in which this phrase is used in ‘scripture 
226—272-=texts in Isaiah lii. fully explanatory of the 
doctrine of atonement, 227, 233, 265—268—text in 1 Pet. 
il. 24. erroneously referred to Isai. liii. 4. 236, 268—texts 
announcing the principle of atonement, 272, 273—texts 
proving the sacrifices of the Law to be typical of that of 
Christ, 51—texts, erroneously supposed to support the idea 
of the human invention of sacrifices, 316—31g—text proving 


Abel’s sacrifice to have hada reference to that of Christ, | 
_§4—text in Gen. iv. 7. explained, 58, 367, 368—texts, | 


evincing the piacular virtue of the animal sacrifice, 60, 61. 


Tindal~his absurd objection, 47, 282—the use to which 
it may be applied, 283. 


aii ie (Dr.) gives a good account of St. Matthew’ S pe 
culiar mode of citing the prophecies, 248. 


U, 


Unitarians—brief view of their scheme, 14—their notion 
of the sufficiency of the promulgation of forgivenefs on Repen- 
tance, erroneous, 15—18—adopt a principle of reasoning in 
common with the Deist, 13—are equally unassailable, on the 
ground of seripture, with the Deist, 18, 19—their strange 
explication of texts of scripture, 75—84—mode of reasoning 
subversive of every possible interpretation of scripture, 85 
pretend to be exclusively worshippers of one God, 110. 379— 
-their scheme fully explained by Dr. Priestley, and Mr. Bel- 
sham, but most compendiously by the latter, r11, 379— 
396—their scheme difficult to describe, why, 379, 380— 
they disclaim the title of  Socinians, 111—go far beyond 
Socinus, 112, 113—explain away the meaning of scrip- 
ture, 19—-21, 85, 115—II 7—represent the sacred writers 
as erroneous and unphilosophical, 116, 117—differ little 


from the ‘Theophilanthrope Deists, 117—cannot form any 


canon of scripture, why, 117, 118—reject humility, 2o— 
agree with the Stoics in their proud notions of virtue, 119— 
refer to each other boldly for proofsy which have not been 

given 
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given, 240—242, 252, 258—said to hold a pure Chris- 
tianity, 401 —~ said to be persecuted, ibid.—saidto be a pro- 
gressive cause, 405—likely to decrease in numbers, 406—- 
do not all follow up their principles, 407—in one way 
seem to encrease in number, 409—-naturally pass to Deism, 
406-——-412—how contrive to retain the bible, 413, 414—— 
they alone sound cities and why, 414, 41 iS 


3 V. 5 : 
PV eysie, (Mr. )—his judicious remarks on the sense in which 


God is said to forgive men freely, 130—his just distinction’ 
on the subject of figurative allusion, 155, 156. 


Ww. 


Walker, (Mr. ) has given, in his Letter to Mr. Binion an 
excellent refutation of his reasoning, 381. 


-_ 


ia abs theory of Sacrifice, 48, 289—his pes 
tions against the divine institution of sacrifices considered, 
312——-316—his extravagant notion concen ae the book of 
Job, 326, 327. 

Wilberforce, (Mr.)—his Practical view, a book of high, 
value, 114—describes Unitarianism as a half way house to 
‘Infidelity, 397. 7 
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day appointed for a ene Thanksgiving. 
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